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; PREFACE 

HE EARLIEST mention of education in the public rec- 

ords of the Province of North Carolina is found in 

connection with the fact that indigent orphans were 
bound to some person who would teach them a trade and to 
read and write. Other mention of clucation in the Province 
appears in certain acts of the Assembly that chartered private 
schools and gave them, in addition to certain chartered rights, 
sites on which to build schoolhouses, in this way aiding and 
encouraging private school ventures. The granting of char- 
ters and the giving of sites for buildings was called “encour- 
aging”? education because with this aid cheaper tuition was 
made possible for would-be patrons. These two practices— 
educating indigent orphans and encouraging private schools 
—expanded slowly with the years until they met each other, 
merged, and blended into a single system of free public 
schools supported by taxation for the children of all classes, 
rich and poor alike. The story of the expansion and final 
union of these two forces, originally so different in their ob- 
Jectives, the one making’ for the education of the indigent 
orphans and the other for the education of the relatively rich, 
is the story that I have endeavored to tell in this book. 

I thank Professors R. D. W. Connor and F. C. Branson, 
of the University of North Carolina, for reading parts of the 
manuscript and making practical suggestions. 

I am much indebted to Mr. R. B. House, Executive Sec- 
retary of the University and former Secretary of the State 
Historical Commission, for reading carefully each chapter of 
the manuscript as I prepared it and making helpful, stimu- 
lating, and encouraging criticisms. COON 

I am under many obligations to Mrs. W: M. West, Sen- 
lor Library Assistant of the State Historical Commission, for 
her unflagging and good humored assistance in my exam- 
ination of the hundreds of records, documents, and man- 
uscripts in the collections of the commission. Without this 
assistance, which her very full knowledge of the content of 
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the collections enabled her to give, my work would have been 
greatly increased. 

I am indebted to Colonel Fred A. Olds, Collector for the 
Hall of History, for finding and placing at my disposal a 
number of old reports and pamphlets on public education in 
several counties in the state, and also to many friends in 
North Carolina and other states for information given to me 
by letter and personal interview about the development of 
our public school system. 

I thank Mrs. Julia I.. Meconnahey, Manuscript Copyist 
of the Commission for her careful and accurate preparation 
of the manuscript. 

The kindly help of many friends has added to the pleas- 
ure I have had in the preparation of this book, which I began 
some years ago, at the request of the I Listorical Commission, 
not for the purpose of pecuniary reward but with the hope of 
telling worthily the story of North Carolina’s steady and per- 
sistent endeavor to make possible the education of her chil- 
dren in the public schools. 


M. C. S. Nose 
Chapel Hill, 1930 
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A HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 





PART I 
FROM THE BEGINNING TO 1840 





CHAPTER I 
EARLY ADVOCATES OF EDUCATION 


The Episcopal Missionaries. Requests for Schoolmasters 
and Financial Aid. Public Education in the Province: Des- 
titute Orphans. Our First Schools: Griffin’s School in,Pas- 
quotank. Marshburn’s School at Sarum. 


HE FIRST permanent settlements in our state were 

made by Englishmen who settled along the shores 

of the Albemarle Sound and then gradually moved 
southward and westward into what is now known as the tide- 
water section of North Carolina. 

The Episcopal Missionaries —Following these first set- 
tlers, there soon came the Episcopal clergyman. He came 
as a missionary from the mother country, sent by “The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” 
His objective at all times and under all circumstances was 
to propagate the gospel in the province of North Carolina, 
which was, of course, included in the phrase “foreign parts.” 
He was a member of the established church, the Church of 
England, the church in which he heartily believed and to 
which he was genuinely loyal. For his church he was willing 
to work and to suffer, to journey through almost trackless 
forests and tangled swamps, and to endure the physical hard- 
ship of travel from house to house, visiting the scattered set- 
tlers, many of whom had no home conveniences save poorly 
furnished log cabins and on whose tables was to be found 
only the simplest food—salt pork, beef, and bread made 
from Indian corn which for the want of grist mills had to be 
beaten into meal by hand.* For him propagating the gospel 
was planting and perpetuating the Church of England in the 
province of North Carolina. In order to do this, he labored 
to convert the Indian to the Christian faith, to win converts 


* Colonial Records of North Carolina, I (1662-1712), 714. Hereafter referred 
to as Col. Rec. 
[3] 
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it was a product of Christian civilization. There was also an 
economic reason behind this law. By providing for the 
proper rearing of the destitute orphans it was made certain 
that they would never become a public charge during their 
minority and on their reaching their majority they would, 
with a trade and the ability to read and write, be not only 
self-supporting but also more useful members of society. 
The child of that day whose father was an unskilled laborer, 
making barely a living for himself and family, would almost 
surely grow up to be nothing but an unskilled laborer him- 
self. And the unskilled white laborer, in competition with 
slave labor lived a hard life indeed. In fact, the son of poor 
illiterate parents was better off, so far as reading, writing, 
and knowledge of a trade was concerned, if he should be left 
an orphan in early life and be bound out to some kindly 
Christian person according to the law of the land. The law 
applied to orphan girls as well as to boys, but aside from a 
few household duties of the day there were no trades for 
girls to learn. The skilled laborers of the early days in 
North Carolina were carpenters, joiners, tanners, shoemakers, 
blacksmiths, and such others as were needed in the daily life 
of the people. When a destitute orphan had been bound 
out to someone who taught him a trade and how to read and 
write he thereby received an industrial education something 
like that which children in our modern trade schools receive 
today. And note the fact that both the industrial and the 
literary training of destitute orphans was, in fact, nothing 
more than compulsory education even in those far-away days 
of the past. The nearer we approach the revolutionary 
period the more we find slaves who had been taught the same 
trades that the destitute orphan boys had been taught, and 
hence even the white mechanic of that time had to compete 
with slave labor. The only difference was that the white 
mechanic could read and write while his slave competitor 
could not, but this competition with slave labor lessened the 
white man’s daily wages. 
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Our First Schools: Griffins School in Pasquotank—We 
have seen that the first and most earnest advocates of the 
cause of education in the province of North Carolina 
were the missionaries of the established church of England. 
Wherever these missionaries went their aim was to establish 
a church and to build up a school.® One of them, Rev. Wil- 
liam Gordon, found in Pasquotank precinct (1709) an Epis- 
copal teacher and lay reader, Charles Griffin, who had come 
to the province three years before from the West Indies. He 
had been teaching in the precinct since his arrival in the 
province and had met with marked success. So well, in fact, 
had he conducted himself as a man and as a teacher that in 
spite of the fact of his having held religious services in his 
school twice a day he numbered among his pupils the chil- 
dren of several Quaker families in the community. 

The home life of the people of Pasquotank made a most 
favorable impression upon the visiting missionary, William 
Gordon. In their way of living they were more industrious, 
careful, and cleanly than those whom he had seen in the 
other precincts.° And he was delighted at the order and 
decency and seriousness with which they performed the pub- 
lic worship. All these marks of excellence he attributed to 
the fine personal influence of Charles Griffin, the teacher, 
and his most excellent school. In other words, from an eye- 
witness of that day we have proof of the uplifting power of 
a good school in arural community. But Rev. William Gor- 
don was not content to let the good werk in Pasquotank move 
along to even better results under the leadership of him who 
had begun it. Rev. James Adams was settled in Pasquo- 
tank, and Charles Griffin, the lay reader, school teacher, and 
community leader, was persuaded to move away to Chowan 
precinct in spite of large offers made by his Pasquotank 
friends in the hope of inducing him to remain among them. 

5 This is true also of the other denominations as they, in turn, settled in North 


Carolina. 
® Rev. William Gordon’s Letter, Col. Rec., I (1662-1712), 714. 
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The Chowan vestry voted him a small allowance for his 
services as lay reader, and leaving his friends in Pasquotank 
he began work in his new home. Ina few months, however, 
he left the Episcopal church and joined the Quakers, and 
after this we hear but little mention of Charles Griffin, the 
first school teacher in North Carolina. But the fact that as 
a man Griffin was doing so well in Pasquotank, and as a 
teacher was attracting so many Quaker children into his 
school and bringing them under his influence as an Episcopal 
teacher, makes one wonder why it was ever thought best to 
move him away to another precinct. When, however, we 
read that after a very few months in Chowan he left the 
established church of England and embraced the Quaker 
faith, the thought naturally arises that possibly William Gor- 
don had detected signs of the teacher’s weakening faith and 
had therefore tried to hold him by the change to another 
field with new surroundings. 

Marshburn’s School at Sarum.—In 1712 another Epis- 
copal missionary, Rev. Giles Rainsford, visited that part of 
North Carolina lying between the present town of Ahoskie 
and the border of Virginia. He had several conferences with 
Thomas Hoyle, king of the Chowan Indians. Hoyle wished 
to send his son to a school then being conducted at Sarum in 
order that he might be taught to read and write as a founda- 
tion for the reception of Christianity.7. The missionary was 
naturally delighted at this and offered to teach the boy him- 
self at his own lodging place only three miles away from the 
Indian town. But the effects of the bloody Indian war of 
1711 had not died away and hence the Indian king “mod- 
estly declined the offer until the time when a general peace 
should be concluded.” Rainsford visited the school at Sarum 
where a Mr. Marshburn was teaching. He inspected the 
work and found that the pupils could read and write with 
ease and that they were well grounded in the principles of 
Christianity. He heartily commended Marshburn’s school 

T Rainsford’s Letter, Jbid., p. 859. 
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to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts and expressed the hope that a salary could be allowed 
for Mr. Marshburn’s services. He declared that if it could 
be arranged by the Society the teacher would gladly teach 
both white and Indian children free of charge. But no aid® 
was ever sent to the school, and it too drops out of sight along 
with Griffin’s attempted school in Chowan. 











CHAPTER II 


EARLY SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Edenton and “State Aid.” A Public School for the Province. 
A Public School at Newbern and a Local Tax. Admission of 
Poor Children. The Beginning of Free Public Education. 
Queen’s College Chartered. The Fatal Clauses. Jackson, 
King’s Counsel, Disapproves Charter. Jackson’s Unfavor- 
able Report on Another Act. 


ers of the town of Edenton were authorized by an act 
of assembly to erect and build a pound, bridges, pub- 
lic wharf, market-house, and schoolhouse in such public 
places as would be most convenient for the inhabitants of the 


woof and “State Aid.’—In 1745 the commission- 


town.* 
Two sections of this act of assembly are interesting to 


the modern reader. By one of the sections it was made un- 
lawful for any person, except an inhabitant of the town, to 
keep any horses, cattle, or sheep within the said town under 
the penalty of twenty shillings for each and every offense. 
By the other it was made unlawful for any inhabitant of the 
town to keep running at large within the bounds of the town 
more than six head of sheep, one cow, and one horse for each 
town lot owned by him in the town of Edenton under the pen- 
alty of twenty shillings for each and every offense. For de- 
fraying the cost of erecting and building the pound, bridges, 
public wharf, market-house and schoolhouse mentioned above, 
the town commissioners were authorized to use all penalties 
which might be collected under the two sections of the act 
just quoted, all money already paid into and remaining in 
the town treasury from the sale of any town lots prior to the 
passage of the act, and all money that might be received in 


1 State Records of North Carolina, XXIII (Laws, 1715-1776), 232-33. Hereafter 
referred to as St. Rec. 
[ 10] 
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the future from the sale of any town lots. In order to aid 
further in the erection of the schoolhouse the town commis- 
sioners were authorized to receive private donations and sub- 
scriptions and to apply them accordingly. They were also 
authorized to sue for and collect by law any subscription that 
might be held back by a subscriber. This schoolhouse, it will 
be noted, was provided for along with a pound, bridges, pub- 
lic wharf, and market-house. Public money received from 
the sale of town lots was appropriated to meet the cost of 
their erection, and the commissioners of the town were au- 
thorized to receive and expend all donations and subscrip- 
tions made for the benefit of the schoolhouse. A schoolhouse 
that received such financial encouragement from the public 
purse, whether it was to be controlled by a church or by a 
number of private citizens or by the town commissioners of 
the town of Edenton or by the province itself, might well 
be called a public schoolhouse because, in the language of 
more than a century later, it was a “state-aided” institution. 
In fact, “pound, bridges, public wharf, market-house, and 
schoolhouse,” the exact language of the act, shows that each 
of them was regarded as a public institution. 

A Public School for the Province-—A few years later 
(1754) the Assembly appropriated six thousand pounds for 
“founding and endowing a public school” in the province. 
Just what this public school was meant to be was not stated 
in the act of the Assembly but its full control and regulation 
were placed in the hands of the governor, the council, and 
the General Assembly. The money thus appropriated was 
never applied to the support of a public school. It was soon 
borrowed by the province and used for building forts on our 
western North Carolina frontier and for sending troops to 
aid in the defense of the colonies in the French and Indian 
wars. From time to time payments were made on the debt 
only to be borrowed again to meet the additional expenses 


* [bid., PP» 394-95. 
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of the war and even in one case to pay the salary of the 
judges. 

Evidently discouraged by repeated delays, Governor 
Dobbs, a staunch friend and persistent advocate of education, 
rather petulantly recommended in 1764 that the school fund 
then remaining in the treasury from this appropriation in the 
form of proclamation money be either applied to its original 
purpose or burned in the presence of the proper authorities 
of the province.* His recommendation was not adopted for 
the reason, as we may suppose, that it was convenient in the 
time of need for the Assembly to keep the money in easy 
reach. Finally, in 1766, Governor Tryon was authorized to 
borrow any amount of the school fund remaining in the treas- 
ury up to five thousand pounds and apply the same to meet 
the cost of construction of a governor’s residence to be 
erected in Newbern.* In the act authorizing him to borrow 
this money, provision was made for a tax with which to repay 
any amount he might borrow. In a few months, however, 
it was found that he wished to borrow the whole amount and 
that the sum in the treasury fell “short fifteen hundred 
pounds of the aforesaid Five Thousand Pounds.” There- 
fore the treasurers® were directed to pay this shortage out of 
the taxes laid and collected under the act for replacing the 
sum of five thousand pounds, and if they did not have the 
fifteen hundred pounds on hand, they were to borrow what 
they needed. This act authorizing Governor Tryon to bor- 
row the fifteen hundred pounds from the school fund is the 
last mention of this fund in the colonial records, but certainly 
the appropriation of six thousand pounds to found and endow 
a public school in the province failed of its purpose. The 
good which resulted from this appropriation was that the 
Assembly had gone on record in favor of at least one public 

* Col. Rec., VI (1759-1765), 1036-37. 
“St. Rec., XXIII (Laws, 1715-1776), 664. 
° For the convenience of the people prior to the Revolution there were two treasuries 


in the state. One in the northern part and one in the southern part of eastern North 
Carolina. 
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school for the province at the expense of the public treasury. 
The fund had been first diverted from its original purpose 
only when the necessities of war seemed to require it for 
public defense. 

Edenton in 1770.—But to return to the school in Eden- 
ton, twenty-five years after the passage of the act authoriz- 
ing the schoolhouse in that town, an act (1770) recites the 
fact that the inhabitants of that town had, by voluntary sub- 
scription, bought two lots and built thereon a convenient 
schoolhouse.® It is safe to say that this is the same school- 
house that had been contemplated in the act of 1745, and 
that the lots and building had been paid for by combining 
the subscriptions of private citizens with the money arising 
from penalties and the sale of town lots. The act of 1770 
vested the title to the school property in a board of seven 
trustees, Joseph Blount, Joseph Hewes, Robert Hardy, 
Thomas Jones, George Blair, Richard Brownrigg, and Sam- 
uel Johnston, who were no doubt among those who had 
already made subscriptions to the enterprise. They were 
Episcopalians? and the erection of this schoolhouse, which 
was entrusted to their care and control, had been aided by 
funds from the town treasury. They were charged in the 
act of incorporation never to employ a teacher who was not 
of the established church. Here we have a “state-aided” 
school placed under the management of Episcopal trustees 
who were strictly enjoined never to employ a teacher who 
was not himself a member of the Episcopal church. In only 
one instance, prior to the Revolution, did the trustees fail to 
obey this mandate of the act. In 1773, James Pettigrew, a 
Presbyterian, came to Edenton and was employed to take 
charge of the town school. The trustees must have known 
that he intended to leave the Presbyterian church because 
the next year he was ordained to the Episcopal priesthood 


°St. Rec., XXIII (Laws, 1715-1776), 823. 
TY. B. Cheshire, ed., Sketches of Church History in North Carolina, p. 179. 
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and any objection to him as a Presbyterian was at once 
removed, 

A Public School at Newbern and a Local Tax.—In the 
case of Edenton the building of a schoolhouse had been aided 
by the gift of lots and money from the public purse, but 
nothing was said about giving money raised by taxation. In 
the case of the proposed public school for the province, as 
provided for in the act of 1754, the endowment fund of six 
thousand pounds was to be raised by taxation. Following 
these, the first incorporated public school in North Carolina 
to receive aid in the form of gifts of both public land and 
annual public taxes was established at Newbern. 

In 1764, certain of the inhabitants of the town of New- 
bern subscribed to a fund to be used in building a school- 
house and also a residence for the teacher. In order to 
encourage these public spirited citizens the Assembly gave 
the subscribers a part of four town lots which had been for- 
merly given for a church and vested the title to them in a 
board of trustees to whom were given full control and man- 
agement of the enterprise. However, the trustees secured 
a more desirable lot in another part of the town and built on 
it instead of on the site given by the Assembly. Two years 
later (1766), in recognition of their zeal and interest in be- 
half of education, the subscribers were incorporated by the 
Assembly as a body corporate by the name of “The Incor- 
porated Society for promoting and establishing a Public 
School in Newbern.” And in this name of the society we 
have, for the first time in North Carolina, the term “public 
school” applied, not by implication, but directly, to a local 
educational institution. 

The title to the four lots mentioned above and not then 
used by the school, was conveyed to a new board of trustees 
who were to be elected by the subscribers. In addition, two 
other lots adjoining the lot on which the schoolhouse had 
been recently built were given to the trustees for the use and 
benefits of the school. By the act of incorporation the trus- 
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tees were empowered to receive donations for the school, 
were to hold the title to the school property, to make rules 
and regulations and ordinances for the management and con- 
trol of the school, and to employ and dismiss teachers. The 
only proviso was that all rules and regulations must be agree- 
able to the laws of Great Britain and that no teacher should 
be employed who was not a member of the established 
church.® 

Admission of Poor Children.—The last section of the 
law of 1766 which incorporated the public school of New- 
bern is most interesting. It relates the fact that the sub- 
scribers were desirous that the benefits arising from the school 
should be as extensive as possible and that the poor who were 
unable to educate their children should partake of those bene- 
fits. Therefore it was enacted that for seven years after the 
passage of the act of incorporation a tax of one penny a gal- 
lon should be collected on all rum and other spirituous liq- 
uors imported into the Neuse River, for the raising of a fund 
to pay for the education of ten poor children annually and 
also toward giving a salary of twenty pounds a year to the 
master of the school and toward enabling him to keep an 
assistant should one be needed. This school at Newbern, 
which was incorporated by the Assembly, which had received 
gifts of town lots from the Assembly, and which by act of 
Assembly was to receive the proceeds of a one penny a 
gallon tax on all rum and other spirituous liquors brought 
into the Neuse River for seven years, might well be called 
a public school, aided as it thus was by gifts of public lands 
and annual public taxes. 

The Beginning of Free Public Education.—In this act 
of incorporation of a public school in Newbern we find the 
beginning of state aid to education by direct gifts of land 
and by annual public local taxes, and also the beginning 
of the free admission of poor children into a tax-aided 
school in North Carolina, the beginning of that principle 

* St. Rec. XXIII (Laws, 1715-1776), 678-80. 
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which, sooner or later, was logically to result in the entire 
support by public taxation of all the schools necessary for 
the education of all the children of all the people at public 
expense, entirely free from the payment of any tuition 
whatever. 

From the cases given in this chapter we see that the term 
“public school” as it was first used in North Carolina had a 
far different meaning from that which it has today. It meant 
more nearly than anything else a school which had been in- 
corporated by an act of assembly and to which some aid in 
the form of a gift of public land or money received from 
the sale of public land (town lots) or from a liquor tax had 
been given in the act of establishment. 

Queen's College Chartered, January 15, 1771.—The 
Assembly in session at Newbern chartered a college to be 
known as Queen’s College. It was to be located in Charlotte, 
which at the time was a small village in the western part of 
the province. This movement to establish a college in North 
Carolina was destined to contribute to the advancement of 
public and private education among our people far beyond 
anything dreamed of by its friends and promoters. These - 
friends and promoters believed that education was the certain 
source of tranquillity, happiness, and improvement in both 
private life and public service. The boys in the several 
grammar schools in that section were learning enough Greek, 
Hebrew, and Latin to qualify them to enter college, and yet 
there was no college ready to receive them: Therefore the 
friends of higher education secured a charter for a college 
from the Assembly. Edmund Fanning, Thomas Polk, Rob- 
ert Harris, Junior, Abraham Alexander, Hezekiah Alex- 
ander, John McNitt Alexander, Ezekiel Polk, Thomas Neal, 
Wm. Richardson, Hezekiah Balch, Joseph Alexander, Wait- 
still Avery, Henry P atillo, and Abner Nash were ““Gncorpor- 
ated into a Body Politic or Corporate by the name of the 
Fellows and Trustees of the incorporated Society for found- 
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ing, establishing, and endowing Queen’s College in Char- 
lotte Town,” etc.°® 

The provisions of the charter are full of interest. The 
fellows and trustees were required to meet at the grammar 
school in Mecklenburg on the first day of March following 
the passage of the charter for the purpose of effecting an 
organization. They were to elect as the president of the in- 
stitution some “learned, pious, exemplary, and discreet per- 
son,” and they were to elect also three or a less number of 
tutors qualified for educating and instructing the students of 
the college. They were to arrange courses of study leading 
to the A.B. and A.M. degrees and adopt rules for the con- 
duct of the college similar to those of the “Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, or to those of the colleges of 
America.”!° 

The Fatal Clauses ——Two clauses in the charter are of 
special interest. The first of these stipulated that no person 
should be elected president of the institution unless he was a 
member of the established church. The second clause pro- 
vided for raising “some certain revenue” for the support of 
the college. It laid a duty of six pence a gallon on,all rum 
or other spirituous liquors brought into and disposed of in 
Mecklenburg County for the space of ten years following the 
granting of the charter. These two clauses—one requiring 
that only the president should be a member of the established 
church and the other requiring that there should be a tax 
levied on liquor imported into the county of Mecklenburg 
for the support of the college—were to prove its undoing 
when the charter came before the King for his approval. On 
March 12, 1771, Governor Tryon transmitted to the Earl 
of Hillsborough, Secretary of the Board of Trade, all the 
acts passed at the preceding session of the Assembly. He 
approved the charter of Queen’s College and recommended 
it to royal favor. In his letter of transmittal he took pains 


° Col. Rec., VIIL (1769-1771), 486. 
* Thid., p. 488. 
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to say, “Though the President is to be of the established 
church and licensed by the Governor, the Fellows, Trustees, 
and tutors, he apprehends will be generally Presbyterians, 
the College being promoted by a respectable Settlement of 
that persuasion from which a considerable body marched to 
Hillsborough in Sept’. 1768 in support of government.” 
As one reads these words of Tryon he might be led to wonder 
if he was not trying to say between the lines that the charter 
ought to be rejected because it established a Presbyterian 
college in the province. And again, is he not at the same 
time trying to win the friendship of the promoters of the 
college by recommending the charter to royal favor in ap- 
preciation of the support given the government at Hills- 
borough in 1768? However, the general interpretation of 
his recommendation is that he really favored the charter. 
Jackson, King’s Counsel, Disapproves Charter—Before 
acting on the charter, the Board of Trade referred it to Rich- 
ard Jackson, King’s counsel, for his opinion. He said that 
from the governor’s report it was evident that “from the 
Prevalency of the presbyterian persuasion within the county 
of Mecklenburg . . . the college . . . will operate as a 
seminary for the education and instruction of youth in the 
principles of the Presbyterian church.?"2 And he added that 
he did not think it well to give encouragement to a sect of 
dissenters who had “already extended themselves over that 
Province in very considerable numbers.” The clause laying 
a duty of six pence a gallon on all rum and other spirituous 
liquors brought into and disposed of in the county of Meck- 
lenburg as a fund for supporting the college was an addi- 
tional reason for Jackson’s unfavorable opinion of the charter. 
He thought that, from the looseness of the wording, the 
clause might be made to tax British spirits brought into and 
disposed of in the county of Mecklenburg and at the same 
time exempt from tax all spirits made and sold within the 


* Col. Rec., IX (1771-1775), 250. 
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county. With him British interests first of all had to be pro- 
tected beyond the possibility of a doubt, and therefore for 
this second reason also he recommended the King’s disallow- 
ance of the charter. The Board of Trade, acting on Jack- 
son’s opinion, made an unfavorable report to the King who 
promptly disallowed the charter. 

Jackson’s Unfavorable Report on Another Act—The 
Board of Trade had before it at this time another act passed 
by the same Assembly that had chartered Queen’s College. 
Its disposal of this other act throws additional light on the 
British attitude toward all dissenters in general and Presby- 
terians in particular.. It related to marriages when per- 
formed by any person not of the established church. 

Under the law! the minister of the Church of England 
serving in any parish was to be paid a certain stipulated fee 
for performing the marriage ceremony. If any other person 
should marry a couple, he was required to collect the legal 
fee and pay it to the Episcopal minister serving in the parish 
as though he, the Episcopal minister, had himself performed 
the ceremony. The new marriage law of North Carolina 
permitted Presbyterian ministers’ to celebrate the rites of 
marriage without collecting the fee and giving it to the regu- 
lar incumbent of the parish. Jackson, the adviser of the 
Board, true to his loyalty to the established church, advised 
against allowing this act to stand. He declared that it would 
deprive the established clergy of the fee which was a per- 
quisite of their office, and would at the same time operate as 
a bounty to a tolerated religion. The Board accepted. his 
view and so reported to the King, who acted according to its 
report. The disallowance of these two acts by the Board of 
Trade and the King of Great Britain—the one chartering 
Queen’s College and the one permitting Presbyterians to 
perform the marriage ceremony without collecting a fee and 
giving it to the clergyman of the parish—shows very clearly 


* St, Rec., XXIII (Laws 1715-1776), 160. 
“Col. Rec., IX (1771-1775), 248, 251. 
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the working of the British mind of that day so far as colonial 
affairs are concerned. In rejecting these two acts the aim 
was openly and avowedly to strengthen and build up the 
Church of England in the province. But contrary to this 
intent, it created additional forces of justified discontent 
which were to make certain a determined and successful revo- 
lution in the years not far in the future. 

Josiah Martin succeeded Tryon as governor of North 
Carolina. On June 28, 1773,’° or more than one year after 
the King had disallowed the charter, Governor Martin made 
public proclamation of the fact. In the meantime, in De- 
cember, 1771, the Assembly passed an amendment to the 
charter'® investing the “Trustees and Fellows with the pow- 
ers of graduation during the absence of the President, who 
is now out of the province, without which the Institution 
would be imperfect.”’* ‘This amendment received the assent 
of Governor Martin but it was disallowed by the King be- 
cause the charter itself had already been disallowed. Thus 
perished the first attempt to establish a college in North 
Carolina. The King and his advisers had shown to the 
_ Presbyterians and, in fact, to all dissenters in the province 
that the established church, and it alone, was to control all 
legally authorized educational endeavors in the province. 

Looking at the King’s action today, more than a century 
and a half afterwards, we perceive that this disallowance 
was a stupid political blunder and, so far as sentiment and 
kindly feeling are concerned, it crushed the hopes of the loyal 
school men of Mecklenburg. The county bore the name of 
the Queen’s old home province in Germany, and they wished 
to plant in Charlotte Town, which bore her Christian name, 
an institution of learning to be known as Queen’s College 
throughout the ages. But with the King and his advisers no 
school or college was to enjoy the privilege of a charter in 


1° Thid., 665. 
© [bid., 175) 254- 
7 Edmund Fanning, who was president of the board of trustees. 
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the province unless all of its teachers and trustees were of 
the established church. We shall see later how this action 
of the King, contrary to his thought at the time, really bore 
splendid results for the cause of education in a new state 
which in a very few years was going to take the place of the 
royal colony of North Carolina. When this new state did 
take the place of the old colony, its free and independent 
citizens, profiting by their experience with the tyranny of 
King George, provided, in the educational clause of their 
constitution, against such treatment forever. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Settlements in Wachovia. The Building of a Schoolhouse. 
Influence of the Moravians on Early Education. 


half of the eighteenth century, the Moravians began 

to make settlements in Wachovia, a hundred-thou- 
sand-acre tract of land lying in what is now Forsyth County 
and bought by them from the Earl of Granville. They 
were more closely organized and bound together by the ties 
of faith in God and his son Jesus Christ than any of the set- 
tlers who had previously come to North Carolina. They 
came to settle in Christian communities of their own people, 
to seek an estate where they could worship God without re- 
straint, and where they might be able to use their lives and 
their worldly goods to promote his glory and extend his 
kingdom on earth." They brought with them definite plans 
for the communities they wished to establish, which were to 
be centers of industry, of religious influence, and of service 
to their neighbors. Their leaders were educated men, some 
of them trained in European universities, and all of them had 
inherited the sense of the importance of education for every 
child. In the Moravian villages, therefore, schools were 
begun as soon as there were children of school age, the first 
being at Bethania in 1762. The school for little girls in 
Salem, begun in 1772, ultimately developed into Salem 
Female Academy, and then into Salem College. 

As soon as a settlement had been begun its members 
would petition the conference to send a brother and his wife 
to serve them and their children and along with the petition 
would go a promise to build a schoolhouse for the use of the 

1 J. H. Clewell, History of Wachovia in North Carolina, p. 3. 
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community for public worship and to serve as the residence 
of the teacher and his family. 

The Building of a Schoolhouse.—The selection of a site 
for a schoolhouse was often attended with a simple but in- 
spiring form and ceremony as the following will clearly 
show.” On February 13, 1772, four brethren went from 
Salem to Friedland where a site was to be chosen for a new 
schoolhouse. Upon arrival, the lines were run with the com- 
pass, and the first sill was laid on the spot where the brother 
had driven the stake a moment before. After the four sills 
had been Jaid in place, the men, women, and children present 
sang “Herr Jesu, auserwehltes Haupt,” &c. After singing 
this hymn the brother delivered a sermon on the text, “The 
God of Our Lord Jesus Christ enlighten the eyes of your 
understanding, that ye may know what is the hope of his 
calling.” He told his hearers that the house about to be 
built by them on the spot where they then stood belonged 
to the kingdom of God, and that it should be consecrated to 
the Savior for the proclaiming of the gospel, for the knowl- 
edge of his salvation, and for the enjoyment of that grace 
and blessing which he would give to those assembled in his 
name. Another hymn, a prayer, and still another hymn 
concluded the exercises conducted by those intensely reli- 
gious German settlers on that winter day in the forests of 
Forsyth County. The building was completed the following 
spring and on April 25, 1773, the first public service was 
held by Brother Tiersch, the same person who had preached 
the sermon at the laying of the foundation sills more than a 
year before. 

Influence of the Moravians on Early Education—In a 
comparatively short while there was quite a number of such 
settlements within a few miles of Salem, which was the com- 
mercial, religious, and educational center of the Moravian 
colony. Thus at a time when the state was but sparsely set- 
tled in the piedmont section and consequently unable to 

*Miss Adelaide L. Fries, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, Vol. I. 
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undertake the education of the masses, the Moravians, by 
their splendid church schools, were building up in the public 
mind such a desire for education that it would finally and 
logically be satisfied with nothing less than some sort of gen- 
eral educational program under the control of the state 
which alone could organize, administer, and finance a system 
of schools that would reach every child within its borders. 
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period from 1771 to 1776 was marked by a rapidly 

widening breach between the colonies and the mother 
country. Taxation without representation and the contin- 
ued exercise of arbitrary power were maddening facts that 
brought the people together in armed resistance against Brit- 
ish rule. Great Britain’s foolish exercise of force was to re- 
sult in the loss of her thirteen American colonies and the 
birth of a new nation in the world. 

In November, 1775, the Continental Congress sug- 
gested to the colonies that each of them should form a con- 
stitution suited to its immediate needs. North Carolina — 
called a Provincial Congress which met at Halifax, April 4, 
1776. On April 20, after having been in session more than 
two weeks, Samuel Johnston, president of the Congress, 
wrote James Iredell: 


vio fr in our First Constitution—The five-year 


We have not been able to agree on a Constitution. We have a meet- 
ing on it every evening, but can conclude on nothing. The great 
difficulty in our way is, how to establish a check on the Representatives 
of the people, to prevent their assuming more power than would be 
consistent with the liberties of the people; such as increasing the time 
of their duration and such like. Many projects have been proposed 
too tedious for a letter to communicate. Some have proposed that we 
should take the Connecticut Constitution for a ground-work but with 
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some amendments; such as that all great officers, instead of being 
elected by the people at large, should be appointed by the Assembly; 
but that the judges of our courts should hold their offices during good 
behavior. After all, it appears that there can be no check on the 
Representatives of the people in a democracy, but the people them- 
selves; and in order that the check may be more efficient I would 
have annual elections. 


On May 2, 1776, Johnston wrote again to Iredell saying, 
“All ideas of forming a permanent Constitution are at this 
time laid aside.” Twelve days later, on May 14, still unable 
to form a permanent constitution, the Congress appointed 
November 10, 1776, as the day for the meeting of the “en- 
suing congress” at Halifax and then adjourned after a six- 
weeks session, during which it is not improbable that many 
of the articles in the constitution which was adopted in the 
“ensuing congress” were proposed, discussed, and agreed to. 

The “ensuing congress” met in Halifax, November 12, 
1776, two days later than had been agreed upon. The mem- 
bers from Mecklenburg were John Pfifer, Robert Erwin, 
Zacheus Wilson, Hezekiah Alexander, and Waightstill 
Avery. The committee appointed to form a permanent con- 
stitution consisted of twenty-eight members. ‘Three of this 
committee, Abner Nash, of Newbern, Hezekiah Alexander, 
and Waightstill Avery, were trustees named in the act 
(1771) establishing Queen’s College. Alexander and Avery, 
with Robert Erwin, another member of the committee, were 
delegates from Mecklenburg. Is it any wonder, then, that 
Alexander, Avery, and Nash, of the old Queen’s College 
board of trustees, and Alexander and Avery, together with 
Robert Erwin, residents of Mecklenburg, should remember 
the disallowance of the Queen’s College charter a few years 
before by George III? Somebody on the constitutional com- 
mittee in the provincial congress at Halifax in the autumn 
of 1776 evidently did remember the King’s arbitrary re- 
fusal to allow North Carolinians to have a college; and in 
order to prevent a like refusal by the state in the future and 
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to make it not only possible but mandatory to establish both 
schools and colleges in the new state that was taking the 
place of the old province, it was written in the Constitution, 
Article XLI: 

That a School or Schools shall be established by the Legislature 
for the convenient Instruction of Youth, with such Salaries to the 
Masters paid by the Public, as may enable them to instruct at Low 
Prices; and all useful Learning shall be duly encouraged and pro- 
_moted in one or more Universities. 


And again, some member of that committee on forming 
a constitution for North Carolina remembered how dissent- 
ing ministers had been treated in the former days of royal 
rule and how no one had been allowed to teach in a char- 
tered school or college unless he was a member of the estab- 
lished church, for Article XXIV of the Constitution begins 
as follows: “There shall be no Establishment of any 
one Religious Church in this State in Preference to any 
other,”’ etc. 

The King had denied the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians a 
charter for their college, but in five years resentment of his 
action bore fruit of lasting value in the educational clause of 
our first constitution and in the other clause declaring the 
perpetual separation of Church and State in North Carolina. 

It is well to note that the educational clause in our first . 
constitution never contemplated the establishment of any 
kind of school supported entirely by public taxation, such as 
the schools provided for in the school law of 1838-39 and 
maintained free of tuition from 1840 to 1865. The original 
idea was simply to help in some way by paying enough to 
the teacher to enable him to lower his rates of tuition and 
thus place his school in reach of a greater number of people.? 

*The article on education in North Carolina’s first constitution preserved and 
perpetuated the educational practices which had been found by experience in the prov- 
ince to be helpful and desirable and it prevented the possibility of the repetition of that 
which had been in opposition to the wishes of the people. The precedent of public aid 


to the schools in Edenton and Newbern, thereby lowering the cost of tuition, was fol- 
lowed and extended to the entire state in the words, “A school or schools shall be 
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The Earlier Schools After the Revolution—The King 
of England had refused in 1771 to charter Queen’s College 
but he had not broken the spirit of the people of Mecklen- 
burg, for they deliberately and successfully continued a 
school, or a seminary as they called it, in the town of Char- 
lotte without a charter or any other legal form of existence. 

Liberty Hall—Four months after the adoption of the 
constitution, the first legislature of the state of North Caro- 
lina met in Newbern on the eighth day of April, 1777. John 
McNitt Alexander represented Mecklenburg in the Senate 
and Waightstill Avery was one of the two members repre- 
senting that county in the House of Commons. Both of 
these men had been trustees of the ill-fated Queen’s Col- 
lege, and both had been members of the provincial congress 
at Halifax which had written in the constitution that schools 
should be established by the legislature. It is therefore easy 
to understand why, in two weeks from the opening day of 
the first session of our first legislature, there came from the 
House to the Senate for its approval a bill incorporating the 
Mecklenburg Seminary and giving it a legal existence in the 
name of Liberty Hall. The bill soon passed the Senate and 
before the state was a year old, Liberty Hall became the first 
chartered educational institution in North Carolina. Many 
of the trustees of Queen’s College were also named as trus- 


established by the legislature for the convenient instruction of youth with such salaries 
to the masters, paid by the public, as may enable them to instruct at low prices.” The 
lines, “and all useful knowledge shall be duly encouraged, and promoted in one or 
more Universities,” prevented the disallowance of a college charter in the future. 
Pennsylvania has the same educational clause in its first constitution that North Caro- 
lina has in its first constitution, with the addition of the words “in each county” after 
the word “established.” Its constitution was adopted in the summer of 1776, after 
the North Carolina provincial congress had adjourned in the preceding May and before 
the “ensuing congress” assembled in November. This is the ground for saying that the 
framers of the North Carolina constitution copied from the Pennsylvania constitution. 
On the other hand, it is well to remember that the several provincial congresses made 
frequent practice of submitting to each other the drafts of their constitutions, and might 
not the North Carolina article have been prepared and agreed to before the adjourn- 
ment of the congress in May and then been seen, approved, and adopted by Pennsyl- 
vania for its guidance in the future, although it had not had the experience calling for 
such an article that North Carolina had had?—M. C. S. N. 
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tees of Liberty Hall, and the educational aims and ideals of 
the new institution were practically the same as those of the 
proposed earlier institution. In its opening sentence the 
Liberty Hall charter declared that the proper education of 
youth was highly necessary in the infant country and that so 
far the institution had been almost wholly supported by 
private subscriptions and therefore, in order that its subscrip- 
tions and gratuities might be legally possessed and applied 
in the future, its establishment by law was asked of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In one very important particular the new 
charter differed from the charter of Queen’s College which, 
it will be recalled, was to receive financial aid from a tax on 
all liquors brought into Mecklenburg County. The closing 
section of the charter of Liberty Hall states that the act of 
incorporation had been obtained at the earnest prayer and 
entreaty of the trustees and others who desired to contribute 
to its support and for this reason Liberty Hall was not to be 
understood as one of the seminaries mentioned in the con- 
stitution to be supported by the state in any way. Seven 
years from the date of its charter, Liberty Hall was “for 
various reasons in an entire state of decay,” and on petition 
of its trustees they were incorporated as “The trustees of 
Salisbury Academy, lately known by the name of Liberty 
Hall.» 

Other Chartered Academies—Among other academies 
which were chartered in the decade that followed the estab- 
lishment of Liberty Hall were Science Hall in Hillsboro, 
Granville Hall in Granville County, Smith’s Academy in 
Edenton, Innes Academy in Wilmington, Grove Academy 
in Duplin County, a “public school” in Swannsborough and 
another one in Richlands, both in Onslow County, Morgan 
Academy in Burke County, Dobbs Academy in Kinston, 
Warrenton Academy in Warrenton, Pitt Academy in Pitt 
County, Franklin Academy in Louisburg, Richmond Acad- 
emy in Richmond County, and Pittsborough Academy in 
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Chatham County. All these academies were established by 
local enterprise and aided by private donations. Not one 
of them asked for aid from the state treasury, and in the 
charter of many of them it was plainly stated, “That this 
seMinary shall not be construed to be one of those mentioned 
or intended by the constitution.” There is almost a touch of 
humor in some of the charters where it is distinctly stated 
that nothing’ in this charter shall be construed as preventing 
the trustees from distinguishing its hall, library, or museum 
by the names of such persons as may make the most liberal 
donation for the support of the institution. In practice, these 
academies, being entirely dependent upon private donations 
and tuition fees, had a precarious existence and were invari- 
ably short-lived or constantly changing teachers. They did 
a great service, however, and were the chief sources of edu- 
cation in the localities where they were conducted. 

Our Early Governors and Education.—In 1802, or just 
thirteen years after North Carolina entered the Union, 4 
new voice, speaking with the authority of high political posi- 
tion, began to be heard in behalf of public education in the 
state. “This new voice was the voice of our governors, who 
from this time forward advocated in their messages to the 
legislature the establishment of schools for the education of 
the children of the state. In the opinion of all the early 
governors the perpetuation of the liberty won by the blood 
of the fathers in the great Revolution could be made certain 
only by a general diffusion of learning and science. A gov- 
ernment resting upon the will of the people would never be 
safe unless they were educated, and hence the great necessity 
for popular education. 

Governor Benjamin Williams (1802 ), recommended to 
the legislature the consideration of inland navigation and the 
provision of means for the general diffusion of learning. He 
wished the former in order to make North Carolina inde- 
pendent of the markets in neighboring states and the latter 
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in order that the people, with enlightened minds and the 
resulting love of freedom, would never cease to be free.? 

Governor James Turner (1803), believed that enlight- 
ened minds were the only means of handing down our free 
republican form of government to succeeding ages, and there- 
fore he wished for some plan of education that would reach 
every corner of the state. He saw in education the mortal 
enemy of arbitrary government and the surest basis of lib- 
erty and equal political rights. Like all other observers of 
his day he had seen how ineffective the private schools had 
been in reaching the children of all the people, and, in view 
of their languishing condition, he realized that individual 
exertion ought to be seconded by public patronage. If the 
schools could be placed on the solid foundation of state aid, 
then the children of the poorest would have ready access to 
all necessary education. His plea for public aid to education 
was another step towards the state’s founding and controlling 
all the schools that might be needed for the education of all 
the children of the commonwealth. Of course, a system of 
schools extensive enough to serve all the children would 
require the raising of additional revenue, but he thought that 
all ought to be willing to contribute. In 1805 he wanted 
some plant either like that in South Carolina, which sup- 
ported one or more schools in every county, or some other 
adequate plan for the education of every child, because 
“schools left to the support of individual patriotism alone 
languish and sink for want of patronage and well qualified 
teachers.” 

Governor Nathaniel Alexander (1806), merely took 
“the liberty to observe” that in a government like ours the 
people were everything, were the foundation of all power, 
and that therefore, unless they were informed, the duration 
of their liberties would be precarious. In his message the 
following year he declared that education, internal improve- 


?'This and the following statement on education by succeeding governors are taken 
from the House Journal for the years specified. 
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ments, the security of property, and the punishment of crime 
were common objects of legislation and upon the manner in 
which they should be accomplished would depend the hap- 
piness of the community. 

Governor Benjamin Williams (1808), briefly observed 
that the proper education of the youth of the state and the 
improvement of our inland navigation were objects of such 
importance as to justly claim the attention of the legislature. 

Governor David Stone (1809), gave much more space 
than usual to a discussion of education and declared that it 
was second only to the support of our independent repub- 
lican government. Although former legislatures had done 
much for the University there was more yet to be done 
“as well for the perfecting of ‘the seminary,’ as for the 
more extensive establishment and distribution of subordinate 
schools” throughout the state. Especially did he desire some 
plan whereby we should have education among ourselves, 
without having to leave the state to obtain it. His reasons 
for this at least show state pride. Schools at home, he 
thought, would relieve parents of the anxiety and uneasi- 
ness due to distant separation from their children and also 
keep our circulating medium at home. North Carolina 
schools would prevent our youth from forming impressions 
in favor of alien institutions and manners and from acquir- 
ing prejudices against the conditions of society in which they 
were soon to live. By receiving their education at home our 
youth would acquire early in life an intimate knowledge of 
our municipal institutions and great respect and gratitude for 
persons and places within our state limits. In his message 
of the following year (1810) he stressed the importance of 
the education of both sexes and even of the most obscure 
members of society in order that they might be fitted for the 
duties of citizenship. 

Gover nor Benjamin Smith (1811), wrote in his message 
that in despotic governments the ignorance of the people 
was the security of the rulers and that in all free govern- 
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ments a certain degree of education should be placed in 
reach of every child. He felt sure that an economical plan 
could be found for extending education to the poor in every 
neighborhood at trifling cost when compared to the multi- 
plicity of crimes it would prevent. 

Governor Flawkins (1812), was sure that the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, manufactures, good roads, inland navi- 
gation, and the promotion of learning would occupy a con- 
siderable share of the deliberations of the legislature. 

Governor Miller (1815), began his message with the 
declaration that knowledge and virtue were the support of 
free governments and in a free government like ours noth- 
ing should be more carefully guarded against than the 
formation of different orders of society. If the sources of 
information are confined to a few they may become a superior 
order of society and eventually think that the people were 
made for them and not they for the people. Under the hand 
of the legislative patronage the temple of science should be 
thrown open to all and every member of society be given 
the opportunity of an education. Remembering that some 
private schools had been established in the state, he said that 
the progress which had been made in establishing seminaries 
was proof of the genius of our people for literary acquire- 
ments, but so long as they were left to depend for support 
upon individual exertion, their benefits would necessarily be 
partial. Only under the fostering hand of legislative patron- 
age could the temple of science be thrown open to all. In 
response to this message a joint committee on “Seminaries 
and Learning” was appointed by the General Assembly. 
The members from the House were Frederick Nash, of Or- 
ange, and Simmons J. Baker, of Martin, and from the Senate 
James McKay, of Bladen. This was our first legislative com- 
mittee on education, and although there is no record that it 
ever made a report, from this session of the legislature until 
the present day a committee on education has been one of 
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the most important committees at every session of our law- 
making body. 

The following year (1816) Governor Miller stressed 
the points which he had made in his previous message. If 
men were to be slaves, the more ignorant the better; but if 
they were to be free men, then they should be enlightened. 
If only the wealthy were to be educated, we should have the 
most dangerous species of aristocracy resulting from the 
union of such powerful agents as wealth and talents. As a 
means of extending education to everyone, he suggested that 
we imitate South Carolina’s action by establishing funds for 
the advancement of literature and internal improvements. 

Upon motion of Archibald D. Murphey, senator from 
Orange, a joint select committee was appointed to which was 
referred so much of Governor Miller’s message as related 
to public instruction.* On the part of the Senate, Archibald 
D. Murphey and John Hinton, Jr., of Wake, were ap- 
pointed, and on the part of the House, Frederick Nash, of 
Orange, Thomas Settle, of Rockingham, William Drew, of 
Halifax Town, and Samuel King, of Iredell. Time has 
proved that with this committee we were on the eve of action 
which would accomplish lasting good for public education. 

Murpheys First Report, 1816—On December 19; 
1816, the House and Senate committee, to whom had been 
referred that part of Governor Miller’s message relating to 
public instruction, presented to the legislature a report 
known in our state’s history as Murphey’s Report of 1816 
and sometimes called Murphey’s First Report.’ It referred 
with pride to the successful experiment in government that 
had been made by the general government for the preced- 
ing forty years and asked that the results be given to posterity 
unimpaired and enriched by the culture which the present 
might bestow upon it. It asked for a system of education 


* Senate Journal, 1816-1817, 


“Ibid. Also in Charles L, Coon, The Beginnings of Public Education in North 
Carolina, 1790-1840, I, 105-11, 
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which would suit our state and the genius of the government, 
a system which would include schools for teaching the rudi- 
ments of education as well as those in which the highest 
branches would be taught. The lowest schools should teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, for in them one-half of the 
population would complete their education. The state must 
feed, clothe, and educate the children of the poor at public 
expense, because many of them would be most useful citizens 
and from them would come teachers who would in turn 
gratuitously teach any poor children placed in their schools. 
Discreet persons should be appointed to designate such poor 
children as were to be educated at public expense. The ex- 
pense of this system would be great, but it could soon be met 
by appropriating five hundred thousand dollars without 
withholding appropriations that were necessary to complete 
the internal improvements then being considered. The re- 
port closed with the request that a committee of three be 
appointed to digest a system of public education for North 
Carolina along the lines suggested and submit the result of 
the work of the committee for consideration at the meeting 
of the next General Assembly. This recommendation was 
adopted and a committee appointed, but there is no record 
of the members of the committee. Evidently from the pro- 
ceedings of the next Assembly Murphey was one of them. 

Murphey’s Second Report, 1817.—In his message of 
1817, Governor Miller briefly referred to the fact that en- 
lightening the public mind in a free government was the 
surest way of transmitting its blessings to posterity and then 
asked the attention of the legislature to the formation of a 
plan whereby instruction might be extensively diffused 
among the people. 

For this purpose a committee was appointed to report a 
plan of public instruction. On Saturday, November 29, 
1817, Archibald D. Murphey, chairman of the committee, 
handed in a report which for a full understanding of public 
education in all of its details has never been surpassed in our 
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state and which has ranked him as the foremost educational 
statesman of the century among North Carolinians. It is a 
masterpiece of constructive and suggestive thinking on pub- 
lic instruction and bears on its face the evidence of careful 
thought and patient investigation of school systems in this 
country and in Europe. In fact, Murphey was so well in- 
formed on educational subjects that it has been erroneously 
supposed that he visited the continent in order to inform 
himself personally about European schools. He was @ 
thinker so far ahead of his day that although nothing which 
he proposed was done at the time, yet the essentials of his 
dreams are in the foundation of our present educational 
structure. 

The report begins with an expression of delight at the 
fact that the legislature had decided to carry into effect lib- 
eral plans for internal improvements’ and for the encour- 
agement of literature and the diffusion of the light of 
knowledge among all classes. People will love a govern- 
ment which is constantly solicitous for their happiness and 
ambitious to elevate them in the scale of intelligent beings. 
Any system of general education must have, first of all; 
ample funds to carry it into effect. It must have a board to 
administer the fund and to put into execution the adopted 
plan of instruction. It must have a plan of organization of 
the schools, provide a course of study and the modes of in- 
struction, arrange for the education of poor children at pub- 
lic expense, and make provision for the education of the deaf 
and dumb. He reserved for a special report his plan for 
the creation of a fund for public instruction, but unfortu- 
nately there is no record of any report from him on this 
subject. 

The Board of Public Instruction—In his report Murphey 
provided for the election of a Board of Public Instruction by 
the legislature. In order that all sections might be repre- 
sented there were to be six members—three living “at or to 


° Murphey was an able advocate of internal improvements. 
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the eastward of the city of Raleigh” and three living “at or 
to the westward thereof.” In addition to the duties above 
referred to as assigned to the Board, it was to locate all 
schools and academies provided for in the report, to employ 
teachers, provide rules for the promotion of pupils, and see 
to it that no academy should be established as long as there 
was a primary school unprovided for. In fact, the Board of 
Public Instruction was to be in full control of the schools to 
be established in accordance with the report. The organi- 
zation of the schools contemplated a complete system— 
primary schools, academies or academical schools, and the 
University, all three firmly bound together into one state 
system and each a complete part of the greater whole. 

The Primary Schools—Murphey thought that it was 
impossible, for the time being, to divide the state into a 
great number of small sections each containing pupils enough 
for a school. Therefore he would divide each county into 
two or more townships and have one or more primary schools 
in each township, provided that a schoolhouse situated on a 
four-acre tract of land be given to the Board of Public In- 
struction. An incorporated town with a population of more 
than one hundred families was to be divided into wards, and 
a smaller incorporated town should be regarded as one ward. 
A ward that would give to the Board a lot worth two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars should be entitled to have a primary 
schoo]. Five trustees were to have a control of the schools 
in a township similar to that which is now exercised over the 
schools of today by both the county board of education and 
the district school committee. They were to select the poor 
children to be taught in the primary schools and designate 
such of them as were deserving of being promoted to the 
academical schools. It was also the duty of the trustees to 
render annual reports on the condition of the schools in their 
township, the enrollment of pupils, and the number and con- 
duct of those who had been taught at public expense. The 
teacher was to receive one hundred dollars a year from the 
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fund for public instruction. In this way any community 
could have a primary school with the expense divided be- 
tween the public and those able to pay tuition. The sum of 
one hundred dollars contributed by the public fund would 
enable the teacher to charge a lower rate of tuition and at the 
same time to teach free of cost the poor children designated 
by the trustees, thus justifying Murphey’s claim that such @ 
school was “to the rich a convenience and to the poor 4 
blessing.””® 

Academical Schools.—For those who had completed the 
studies in the primary schools there should be some institu- 
tion in which they could prepare for the University. *° 
accomplish this, the state should be divided into ten districts 
each containing one or more counties and an academy estab- 
lished in each district. If there was already in the district 
an institution which wished to become one of the academies 
contemplated in the report, the Board of Public Instructto™ 
might accept it, and if, after examination, it was deemé 
desirable to do so, the old trustees might continue in office 
and act under whatever regulations might be adopted for 
the government of academies. In any district in which "° 
academy was tendered to the board or in which an academy 
was tendered which was not accepted, the board might con- 
tribute one-third of the cost of securing a site and erecting 
suitable buildings, provided that the district would contribute 
the remaining two-thirds of the cost. Into these academies 
should be admitted from the primary schools those pupils 
who were prepared to be instructed in the languages, ancient 
and modern history, mathematics, and other branches of sci- 
ence preparatory to entering the University. Each academy 
was to be under the control of eleven trustees who were to 
have general control and oversight of the institution, to fix 
salaries, and to elect teachers subject to the approval of the 
Board of Public Instruction. One-third of the salaries of 
the teachers was to be paid by the Board, and the teachers 


° Coon, op. cit., I, 123-46. 
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were required to teach free of charge all poor pupils desig- 
nated by the Board of Public Instruction. 

The University—The report closed with quite a dis- 
cussion of the University, which is full of interest to all stu- 
dents of higher education. It throws light on the course of 
study in the institution, its needs for development, and its 
discipline, management, and control, which cannot be pre- 
sented here. 

Walkers Report, 1817-—On Monday, December 8, 
1817, the speaker of the House of Commons laid before that 
body a report on education by John M. Walker, of Warren. 
He was a member of a committee of three appointed at the 
session of 1816 to digest a plan of education and present it 
at the session of 1817. He was not a member of this session, 
but he sent in his report, which is 2 novel document because 
of the style of its composition and the plan which it presents. 

Congratulating North Carolina for having at last begun 
to emerge from her dormancy and to take her place among 
the galaxy of her sister states,” he declares that the first thing 
of importance for consideration by the legislature is the edu- 
cation of the poor. The American Revolution opened wide 
the temple of nature, and now morality, politics, and philos- 
ophy are shining on her altars with a new light. The most 
brilliant discoveries and inventions have been our lot since 
the Revolution. Franklin has, with pointed rod, innocuously 
drawn down beneath our feet, the fiery wrath from heaven, 
and Rittenhouse has with his “prophetic planetarium” un- 
locked the arcana of the celestial world. These discoveries 
were some of the gifts which nature made to Columbia, and 
we should emulate her munificence by improving the genius 
and talents of those who cannot Visit her temple unaided. 
In other words, North Carolina should disseminate knowl- 
edge and virtue among the poor and uneducated. And here 
was the argument of his lengthy but very interesting report 


7In the greater part of this presentation of his report, I have quoted Walker 
literally—M. C. S. N. 
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—the importance of improving the condition of the poor by 
means of education in literature and morals. No cost is too 
great for enlightening the young people of the state. The 
great mass of the people have no schools, and it takes little 
experience to foretell what will be the condition of the state 
when the few are learned and wealthy and the many are 
ignorant and poor. . . . Crime comes from either ignorance 
or poverty. Education prevents both. The peasants of 
Scotland and Switzerland are better educated than those in 
any other country in Europe, and there are fewer jails in 
those two countries than in any other country in Europe. In 
Scotland but one in forty receives aid from charity; in Eng- 
land one in seven receives aid from charity. In Scotland 
one in sixty is a criminal; in England one in sixteen is a 
criminal.® 

Number of Schools Decreasing —Walker goes on to say 
that it may be questioned whether we are better off as a peo- 
ple by the ‘establishment of a private academy, because for 
every new academy we establish three or four country schools 
are forced to close for want of patrons. This is due to the 
fact that wealthy parents take their children from the coun- 
try school and send them to the academy, thus leaving too 
few patrons to justify the continuance of the school that was 
once able to live on its tuition fees. Another proof that our 
schools are growing fewer is the fact that scarcely one in 
ten of our teachers are native born North Carolinians. Few 
of our people care to prepare to teach because there are so 
few schools in which to find employment. And again, com- 
petition between communities to get good teachers forces 
such an increase in the price of tuition that few persons who 
would like to teach are able to attend school and prepare to 
do so. If we increase the number of teachers, the price of 
tuition will fall low enough to be within the reach of all, 
both rich and poor, and then once more shall we have an in- 


*The reader will please rememh i ; : 
er that I am still quoting almost literally from the 
report.—M. C. S. N. q & iterally fro 
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creased number of schools throughout the country—then will 
our woods and fields again resound with the jocund sound 
of the schoolboy’s note.® 

Walkers Educational Plan.—After this preliminary he 
sets forth his plan for educating the children of the state. 
Let schools be established, one in each judicial district, which 
together shall be able to accommodate five hundred and fifty- 
eight young men who wish to become teachers. They shall 
be prepared at public expense to teach reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, elements of geometry, and 
moral philosophy. They shall give bond to the governor 
of the state for the probable cost of their education and agree 
to teach in some county of the state three years after their 
graduation and charge only eight dollars a year for each 
pupil. The overseers of the poor in each county were to be 
charged with the duty of sending to any school established 
in their county by one of these teachers all children between 
ten and fifteen years of age whose parents were unable to 
pay for their tuition, and they were to raise the money to 
meet this charge as other parish charges had hitherto been 
met. To repeat, his scheme contemplated the preparation of 
five hundred and fifty-eight male teachers in the next three 
years, and then the teacher training was to stop. He felt 
that these young men would go into even the remote corners 
of the state and teach schools with an average number of 
twenty-five pupils and thus reach thirteen thousand, nine 
hundred and fifty children in a year, many of them being 
the children of the poor. He based his plea for teacher 
training on the educational clause in the constitution which 
said that schools should be established with such salaries to 
the teachers paid by the public as would enable them to in- 
struct at low prices. ‘The report was ordered to be printed 
for information, one for each member of the legislature, but 
no further action was taken on it. It has the merit of pro- 


° Coon, op. cit., I, 147-64. 
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viding for teachers as the first thing to be done in arranging 
a system of schools, and it presents in highly colored sen- 
tences the argument of its author for the education of the 
children of the poor. 





CHAPTER V 
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hatred of taxation without representation, and they 
emerged from the long years of that war victorious 

and more determined than ever to resist taxation in any 
form, and for any purpose whatever,-if it could be avoided 
inany way. And so it was that, when the public mind turned 
seriously and anxiously to the task of creating a fund that 
would yield annually enough revenue to place an elementary 
school within easy reach of every white child in the state, the 
great object with our lawmakers was how to accomplish this 
result without having to resort to laying a public school tax. 
Internal Improvements—The subject of internal im- 
provements has always been a popular one in North Caro- 
lina, and it is a fact that education and internal improvements 
were advocated with equal force and favor in practically 
every governor’s message sent to the legislature during the 
nineteenth century prior to the Civil War. The same lib- 
eral spirit of expansion and growth that promoted and 
championed the one, promoted and championed the other. 
| To establish ports at Ocracoke, Newbern, Beaufort, and Wil- 
mington; to clear the rivers of obstructions and render them 
navigable for boats carrying freight and passengers; to build 
from the head of navigation on the principal rivers of the 
east a system of turnpikes extending far into the western part 
of the state and in this way ae the trade of North Carolina 
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within the state; and to build up Fayetteville, Wilmington, 
Beaufort, Newbern, and Ocracoke with trade from the west 
—+to create this great system of internal improvements within 
the state was the ambitious dream of our statesmen and law- 
makers in the first half of the nineteenth century.’ And 
along with this dream of the material development of North 
Carolina was the other dream of an educational develop- 
ment which would give the state an enlightened body of citi- 
zens throughout her borders. It was argued that a free 
republican government derived its power and authority from 
the will of its citizens and that therefore they should be edu- 
cated; and to be educated they should be provided with 
schools convenient to all, both rich and poor. And the more 
the lawmaker and the statesman labored to build up a great 
system of transportation which would link together the east 
and the west, the more they strove to provide a system of 
universal education which would, as they expressed it, pro- 
vide for the general diffusion of learning and enlightenment 
among all the people. 

Flaywoods Suggestion —In 1823 the legislature passed 
a bill authorizing the state treasurer to issue one hundred 
thousand dollars in treasury notes of the following denomi- 
nations: five cents, ten cents, twenty cents, twenty-five cents, 
thirty cents, forty cents, fifty cents, and seventy-five cents. 
He was authorized to exchange these notes with anyone who 
might apply for them in exchange for specie or for stock in 
any banks that had been incorporated in North Carolina. 
These treasury notes were nothing more nor less than fiat 
money, but they were receivable for taxes and, being in small 
bills, they were a great convenience in trade. John Hay- 
wood, state treasurer at the time, knew that the state- had 
long wanted to create a school fund without having to resort 
to taxation. In his report the following year (1824) he 
“delicately presumed” to ask the question whether it would 
not be well to set aside the proceeds of this issue of treasury 
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notes as the foundation of a permanent school fund and thus 
make at least a hopeful beginning for common schools. 

Other Plans—The long years of agitation and effort to 
launch a public school system were now beginning to show 
signs of bearing fruit. In the legislature of 1824-25, Charles 
A. Hill, of Franklin, proposed a bill to create a fund for the 
education of poor children along the line suggested by State 
Treasurer Haywood.. The bill passed the Senate but was 
defeated in the House.’ Samuel P. Ashe, of Cumberland, 
proposed in the House a plan fora fund for the education of 
the poor in the several counties. By this bill, money was to 
be appropriated from the state treasury to meet the expenses 
of teaching poor children the rudiments of an English edu- 
cation. This bill developed friends but failed to pass. 

The report of a special committee, appointed to prepare 
a plan of instruction for the children of poor parents, was 
laid before the General Assembly December 13, 1825, only 
to meet the fate of its predecessors. It proposed that a tax 
be laid for the purpose of paying for school sites and build- 
ings and for the tuition of those children whose parents were 
unable to pay for it. The cost of the preceding term, after 
a beginning had been made, was to be taken as the basis of 
estimating the tax necessary to be laid to meet the expenses 


of the following term, thus anticipating the budget plan of }~— 


the present day. A few days later an effort was made to 
pass a bill providing a fund for the support of the schools 
by authorizing a lottery for that purpose but it too failed to 
become a law. 

The Literary Fund Law of 1825.—¥inally, on Thurs- 
day, December 22, 1825, Charles A. Hill, a member of the 
committee on education in the Senate, reported a bill to 
create a fund for the support of common schools. It was 
called “An Act to Create a Fund for the Establishment of 
Common Schools,” and on January 4, 1826, it passed the 
Senate and became a law. It is generally called “The Lit- 


*Dec. 11, 1824. 
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erary Fund Law of 1825.” jIn reading this act we are again 
reminded of the suggestion of John Haywood in that its sets 
aside a a fund for common schools “the dividends arising 
from the Stock which is owned by the state in the Banks of 
Newbern and Cape Fear and which have not heretofore been 
pledged ang set apart for internal improvements; the divi- 
dends arising from stock which is owned by the state in the 
Cape Fear Navigation Company and the Clubfoot and Har- 
low Creek Cana] Company; the tax imposed by law on li- 
censes to the retailers of spirituous liquors and auctioneers; 
the unexpended balance of the Agricultural Fund,? which 
by the Act of the Legislature, is directed to be paid into the 
public treasury; all moneys paid to the state for the entries 
of vacant lands (except the Cherokee Lands); the sum of 
twenty-one thousand and ninety dollars, which was paid by 
this state to certain Cherokee Indians, for reservations to 
lands secured them by treaty, when said sums shall be re- 
ceived from the United States by this state, together with 
such sums of money as the legislature may hereafter find it 
convenient to appropriate from time to time.” The profits 


arising from this fund, known as the Literary Fund, were. 


vested in the governor of the state, the chief justice of the 
_ Supreme court, the speakers of the House and Senate, and the 
treasurer of the state, who were constituted a body corporate 
under the name of the “President and Directors of the Liter- 
ary Fund.” ‘They were authorized to invest the whole or 
any part of the fund in the stock of the banks of this state 
or of the United States and to have the control and manage- 
ment of any real and personal property belonging to the 
fund. The proceeds were to be applied to the instruction of 
such children as the legislature might deem expedient in 
the common principles of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Whenever the legislature should think that the fund had 
sufficiently accumulated “the proceeds thereof shall be di- 


2 . . 3 . 
“Act of 1822 to promote Agriculture and Family Domestic Manufactures in the 
State.” 
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vided among the several counties, in proportion to the free 
white population of each” and managed and applied in such 
way as the legislature might direct from time to time. 

The first report of this board to the legislature, dated 
February 1, 1827, showed a most satisfactory beginning. 
The total receipts from bank dividends, license and retailers’ 
tax, and the entry of vacant lands, amounted to $12,724.9514. 
This gratifying beginning was the financial foundation of a 
movement for the education of all the white children of the 
state, and the final results of this beginning brought honor 
and reputation to North Carolina and planted a schoolhouse 
in every neighborhood in the commonwealth. 

The Fund in Peril—The beginning was very auspicious 
but calamity was just ahead. In the latter part of Novem- 
ber, 1827, John Haywood, state treasurer, died and soon 
there were grounds for fears as to the condition of his ac- 
counts. On December 17, 1827, a select committee of five 
on the part of the House was appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Literary Fund. This committee reported a def- 
icit of $28,184.3214 which was of course a staggering blow 
to the friends of the schools. In the meantime Nathan G. 
Smith, of Chatham, offered a bill in the House to repeal the 
Literary Fund Act under which the fund had been accumu- 
lated. Fortunately for the schools, Smith’s bill was referred 
to the committee on education, whose chairman, John M. 
Morehead, was one of the progressive leaders of the state 
and a constructive friend, rather than a destructive enemy, 
of public education. The committee on education, in an able 
report signed by Morehead as chairman, took high ground 
for the common schools and unanimously recommended the 
rejection of the bill, whereupon the report was unanimously 
adopted by the House, and the Literary Fund Act was saved. 

The Fund is Saved.—For some time there was a conten- 
tion as to whether or not the loss of any of the Literary 
Fund was covered by Haywood’s bond. Some contended 
that it was, others that it was not, and still others contended 
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that the defalcation occurred before any of the Literary Fund 
had been placed in the treasury. And again some contended 
that the president and directors of the Literary Fund ought 
to have required a special bond from the treasurer before 
depositing any of the funds with him, while others claimed 
that under the act creating the president and directors of the 
Literary Fund there was no authority given to them to re- 
quire such a bond. However, the whole contention was set- 
tled by a resolution of the legislature which directed the 
public treasurer to transfer out of any unappropriated money 
in the treasury to the credit of the Literary Fund the sum of 
$28,184.32 with interest on the same. Accordingly, in 
1830-31, the sum of $29,074.96 was transferred to the Lit- 
erary Fund, thereby making a total of $74,476.48 in cash 
receipts on November 1, 1831.° 

From time to time the receipts of the Fund were invested 
in stocks until in 1836 Governor Spaight, in his message to 
the legislature, announced that the fund owned: 


1,942 shares stock The Bank of the State of North Carolina 
50 shares stock The Bank of Cape Fear 
141 shares stock The Bank of Newbern 
283 shares stock The State Bank of North Carolina 


Owing to certain claims against the two latter banks he 
could not estimate the value of the stock owned in them but 
he estimated the value of the stock in the two first at $238,200 
which, with $3,845.09 cash on hand, gave $242,045.90 as 
the value of the Literary Fund on November 1, 18 BG 

National Aid.—In 1836 an Act of Congress directed that 
the surplus remaining in the treasury of the United States 
on January I, 1837, should be deposited with such of the 
states, in proportion to their representation in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, as would comply with the terms 
specified in the Act. The terms were such as to make the 


® Report of the Public Treasurer, 1830-31. 
* House Journal, 1836, p. 266. 
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amount deposited with the state merely a loan to be returned 
when called for by the general government. The amount 
thus received by North Carolina was $1,4335757-39- 

In 1840 the legislature directed the public treasurer of 
the state to furnish a statement of the amount of surplus re- 
ceived from the United States and of the disposition made of 
it, and ¢iso to make a full statement of the Literary Fund 
“specifying what portion it had received from the general 
government and what from other sources.” 

On December 31, 1840, in obedience to the foregoing 
order of the legislature, Charles L. Hinton, treasurer of the 
state, reported: 


Ist Installment, received January, 1837....---- >> $ 477,919.13 
Deposited in the Bank of the State of North Caro- 
lina. 

and Installment, received in April, 1837....-.-+-- 477:919-13 


Deposited, $285,000 in the Bank of the State of 
North Carolina, and $192,919.13 in the Bank of 
Cape Fear, at Wilmington. 


3rd Installment, received, July, 1837. 2.2. <055 6s 4775919.13 
Deposited in the Bank of the State of North Caro- 
lina. 

aL Otel amount Teceiveds 4. <4 20s de oka e awe POE SS $1,433,757-39 


Of this amount of surplus received by the state of North 
Carolina, there was appropriated by acts of the General 
Assembly: 


Ist. To defray the civil and contingent expenses of 
the ‘state odyermment.. cu. i5 2 chi een eee ss $ 100,000.00 
and. For the redemption of the public debt due the 
United States, in trust for the Cherokee In- 
dians, created for the purpose of paying the 
state’s subscription for the stock in the Bank of 
the State of North Carolina, which stock con- 
tinues a part of the fund belonging to the Board 
OP PARGPAtIVe fos bw Flea ob ARPS Ee SOY 300,000.00 
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3rd. For the payment of stock in the Bank of Cape 
Fear, subscribed for by the President and Direc- 
tors of the Literary Fund. . $ 300,000.00 
4th. For draining the Swamp Lands of ‘Re state 
under the directions of the Board of Literature | 200,000.00 
Of this sum, $17,971.74 has been expended, 
the balance loaned to individuals and companies. 
5th. Invested in stock of the Wilmington and Ral- 
eigh Rail Road Company, by the board of In- 





ternal Improvement) .¢ <2 sci gee esses 53357 57-39 39 
$1,43357 57:39 
Funds of the Literary Board 

Stock in the Bank of Cape Fearn: iouacs ieaskees $ 532,200.00 
Stock in the Bank of State of North Carolina: rare: 500,000.00 
Notes of individuals and corporations............. 155,943-75 
Swamp mm provemments ys guia ya wees ae ao re 62,829.24 
Bonds of Raleigh and Gaston Rail Road Company.. — 140,000.00 

Bonds of Wilmington and Raleigh Rail Road Com- 

IY ihe na 6 tree Stir & op mle at Sion Lagi wo uh tote ch cela 85,000.00 
Ces Onehaie. cn 3% aoa once ot eB So) Kew A 78,007.06 
Cape Fear Navigation Company................ 37,500.00 
Roanoke Navigation Company................. 50,000.00 
Stock in Wilmington Rail Road Company........ 600,000.00 

$2,241,480.05 
Amount of Bank Stock paid for from the surplus... .$ 600,000.00 
Amouunt.of Swamp Lands: 3.96 2% saa ee ow aa 200,000.00 
Amount of Stock in the Wilmington Rail Road Co... §33,757-39 
ee 
$1,333,757:39 


Indigent Poor an Undeveloped Resource —Beginning 
with Murphey’s reports on education in 1816 and 1817, leg- 
islative efforts for the establishment of public schools had 
stressed the importance and the duty of educating both rich 
and poor. Murphey looked upon the untaught sons and 
daughters of indigent poor parents as a part of the valu- 
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able and undeveloped resources of the state, the peculiar 
property of the state which, with proper cultivation, would 
be a fund of intellectual and moral worth. Many of those 
who had already reached positions of prominence in public 
and private life had been lifted by the power of education 
from the lap of poverty to their stations of valuable service. 
For this reason the state should take to its bosom all the 
children of the poor and feed, clothe, and teach them in the 
elementary branches at public expense. And more, those 
children of the poor who should give proof of mental excel- 
lence and future usefulness should beadvanced to the acad- 
emy, and thence to the University with every expense of 
board, clothing, and tuition paid by the public. As a return 
for this fostering care of the public, these children of the 
poor would be full of attachment to their state government 
and to them the public might turn with confidence and assur- 
ance for teachers to carry the light of learning into countless 
schools throughout the land.® 

A School Tax Proposed.—In 1818 William Martin, of 
Pasquotank, had introduced in the Senate a bill by which the 
county court was authorized to levy “in the several counties 
of this state” and collect a tax for the support of one or more 
schools in each Captain’s district in the state. Those parents 
who were able to pay tuition for children were to be made to 
do so, and it was the duty of the school directors to designate 
such poor children as they thought ought to be taught free 
of charge. Even books and stationery were to be furnished 
at public expense to indigent pupils, but on the second read- 
ing of this bill it was indefinitely postponed. The next year, 
Martin’s bill to tax having failed, the Senate committee on 
education reported that ‘it would be of incalculable benefit if 
some plan could be devised for educating the poor children of 
the state and although the committee had no plan to offer, it 
suggested that a school fund might be created from the pro- 


* Adapted from Murphey’s report. 
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ceeds of the Cherokee lands or by appropriating for that pur- 
pose a part of the bank stock owned by the state. 

Other Bills for the Education of the Poor.—In the legis- 
lature of 1824, as already mentioned in this chapter, Charles 
A. Hill, of Franklin, in the Senate, and Samuel P. Ashe, of 
Cumberland, in the House, both proposed bills that provided 
for the education of the poor, and in this same legislature of 
1824 the Senate committee on education made a report 
which, though phrased in rather extravagant language, rang 
with a strong plea for the education of the indigent youth of 
the state. It directed the attention of the legislature to the 
gill-shops and prisons, to the walks of human depravity and 
pollution, and to the courts of justice crowded with miserable 
wretches. All this was due to the fact that helpless orphans 
__were allowed to grow up in ignorance which doomed them 

to infamy and despair because they were poor and disowned 
by the state. The report compared the indigent orphan to 
the marble in the quarry which could never take shape and 
shine unless it were aided by the art of the sculptor’s hand. 
It added the claim that persons of low estate and obscure 
birth were most likely to succeed in the march to honor and 
fame when fired to action by a manly pride and a virtuous 
ambition that had been awakened within them by the teach- 
er’s skill. The report closed with a recommendation that 
the bill just referred to as Hill’s bill be passed and made the 
law of the state.® But this bill, like its predecessors, failed to 
pass when submitted to a vote of the legislators. 

In the Senate of 1828, Tryam McFarland, of Richmond, 
endeavored to have a law enacted whereby the children of 
the poor might be sent to school free of charge. His plan 
was to send to each county in the state such portion of the 
proceeds of the Literary Fund as it may be entitled to draw 
in pr oportion to its population and taxation. Every county 
was to appoint two or more commissioners in each Captain’s 


district. “he commissioners were directed to send each poor 
° Adapted from the Report. . 
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child in their district to any school within five miles of his 
- home and pay his tuition out of the money received from 
the Literary Fund. It was definitely stated that no child 
should be sent to school for an unreasonable length of time 
and that his instruction should not extend beyond reading, 
writing, English grammar, and arithmetic. This bill was 
defeated and so was a similar one introduced by the same 


bill, so called, that differed greatly from its predecessors. 
It provided for laying off each county into departments not 
larger than ten miles square or less than four miles square. 
They were to be laid off with respect to their Wealth and 
density of population and also with respect to the future 
location of public schools. It directed the tax_lister in each 
district to prepare a list-of the schoolhouses in the district,. 
the number of pupils taught in each school, the number of 
months the school had been taught, and the compensation 
of the teacher. “In addition to the above well-nigh impos- 
sible task, it was made the duty of the lister to obtain from 
those listing their property for taxation the number of chil- 
dren between five and fifteen years of age, the number of 
those who could read, the number of those who could read 
and write, and the number of those who could neither read 
nor write. It called for the number of paupers in the county, 
a statement of the amount of taxes laid for the support of 
the poor in the county, and for much other information 
which did not bear directly upon the subject of public schools. 
author aimed’ at finding facts which he thought would™ 
e helpful in making a system of public instruction. ) All the 
information called for was to be turned over by the tax lister 
to the clerk of the court and by him sent directly to the gov- 
ernor of the state for the information of the legislature. The 
data sought for in this bill would have been of incalculable 


value, but the bill failed-to pass. - \\ ee 
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Dockery Would Distribute Income; Spruill Wants Vote 
on Schools——On December 6, 1838, Alfred Dockery, sen- 
ator from Richmond, offered a resolution in the Senate in- 
structing the committee on education to inquire into the 
expediency of distributing the income from the Literary 
Fund among the counties of the state, in proportion to their 
federal population, for the purpose of educating the children 
of the indigent poor. His resolution was read and adopted. 
On the next day H. G. Spruill, senator from Washington 
and Tyrrell counties, left the beaten track of appeals for the 
education of the indigent poor when, in a brief and direct 
resolution, he struck at the question of common schools from 
the broad and statesmanlike viewpoint of public education 
for all the children at public expense with no reference what- 
ever to either the rich or the poor. His resolution asked 
that the committee on education be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of establishing a system of public schools 
along the following lines: The county court shall lay off the 
county into school districts and appoint a constable to hold 
an election in the district at which every man entitled to vote 
for the House of Commons shall be entitled to vote for 
“school” or “no school.” In each district where a majority 
voted “school,” the county court shall appoint a school com- 
mittee consisting of five discreet persons. This committee 
shall secure a house, employ a teacher, and levy a tax on all 
lands and polls sufficient to pay half of the teacher’s salary 
and the other half it shall receive from the Literary Fund. 
In case a majority of the votes shall be for “‘no school”? the 
county court shall call an election each year following until 
the question is settled in favor of “school.” In Spruill’s 
resolution, though it failed to pass, we have for the first time 
‘the proposal to submit to a vote of the people of the counties 

‘the question of taxation for public schools into which all 
white children were to be admitted without payment of any 
tuition whatever whether they were rich or poor. The long 
years of legislative study, eloquence, and declamation were 
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soon to fruit out into a law which, though brief and imper- 
fect, was to send some sort of teacher into about twelve hun- 
dred and fifty schools, no one of which would be more than 
four miles from the center of the district, a law which would 
be the germ of everything needed for the elementary edu- 
cation of the children, a law which was the resultant of every 
word spoken or written in behalf of public or private edu- 
cation since the day when the first settlers built their homes 
in the forests of the Albemarle section. 


—_— enn 
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CHAPTER VI 
OUR FIRST COMMON SCHOOL LAW, 1839 


A Plan for a System of Common Schools. Report of Com- 
mittee on Education: Cherry’s Bill. Plan of Frederick J. 
Fill, of Brunswick. Victory for Schools. Our First Com- 
mon School Law. Some Features of the Law: A School 
Tax. Organization and Administration. Some Omissions 
and Achievements. 


PLAN for @ System of Common Schools.—In January, 
ay 1837, a resolution of the General Assembly made it 

the duty of the president and directors of the Liter- 
ary Fund to submit a plan for a system of common schools 
in North Carolina suited to the condition and means of the 
state. In response to this resolution a report was received 
and read to the House of Commons on December 5, 1838. 
It is in many respects an able document. It showed what 
had been dane for education in some other_states and told 
how North Carolina resembled those other states and how it 
differed from them. It made a rather full statement of the 
financial resources of the state and suggested how a common 
school system might be provided to meet the needs of every 
section. \One difficulty in the way of building up a system 


7 of public schools was the sparseness of population, there be- 


((: 


ing an average of only three white children, from five to 
fifteen years of age, to a square mile. Therefore the prob- 
lem for the board was to present a system which would pro- 
vide instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic for 
150,000 white children scattered throughout the state in the 
ratio of three children for each square mile. Leaving out 
the uninhabited part of the state, there remained 45,000 
square miles of territory which would give about 1,250 dis- 
tricts six miles square each containing an average of 108 
children. It was impossible to find teachers for these 1,250 
districts and therefore normal schools_ were recommended 
[563] e 
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from which_to_obtain a supply of teachers. “They cannot be 
had from the North, if it were desirable to employ others 
than those reared in our own State, for the difficulty of find- 
ing teachers is much more loudly complained of in Ohio, 
poy ema, New York, and even in Massachusetts than 
here. The hope was expressed that an arrangement might 
: be made with the University by which there might be estab 
lished a department for the training of teachers for the com 
ee schools. As a precedent in favor of this scheme was the 
fact that the University was even then giving free tuition 
‘and room rent to young men destitute of the means of an 
education. The Board did not think that the receipts from 
the Literary Fund were sufficient to maintain a system of 
free schools and that therefore the people should be given 
the opportunity of voting a school tax that would yield twice 
as much as the amount which would be received from the 
Literary Fund. Not only would there be financial help 
from a tax thus voted by the people but there would be that 
‘constant supervision of the conduct of the schools which al- 
ways 1s given by intelligent voters who have voted money 
out of their pockets for the maintenance of any public insti- 
tution. (A scheme of elementary schools would be only a 
beginning. Soon well endowed academies would spring up, 
and then there would be a connected system beginning with 
the elementary schools and ending with the University.) The 
need of a competent superintendent was pointed out and it 
is interesting to note that practically every line of official 
activity that should characterize the work of a state superin- 
tendent of schools in modern times was included in the duties 
assigned to a superintendent in this report. 

Report of Committee on Education: Cherry’s Bill—On 
Thursday, December 27, 1838, Mr. Cherry for the commit- 
tee on education, to which Mr. Spruill’s resolution had been 
referred, made a report which followed pretty closely the 
suggestions contained in the report of the president and di- 
rectors of the Literary Fund. 


| 
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First of all, the committee had been unable to find_a fund 
sufficient to establish a school in each of the 1,250 districts 
into which it was thought best to divide the state. But this 
lack of the necessary sum was regarded by the committee 
as a help rather than an obstacle. Those who had studied 
the subject had found that a public school system had suc- 
ceeded best in those states in which it had been supported 
by a combination of public funds and a special tax. There- 
fore it was proposed that an election be held in’ each county 
on the question of “school” or “no school” with the offer of 
one hundred dollars for each district in any county which / 


“cast a majority of its votes in favor of a tax for schools. It 


was thought impractical to do more at the time than to ascer- 
tain the wishes of the people on popular education. Then, 
with an argument in behalf of education as a means of ban- 


,ishing ignorance and vice, with an appeal to the wealthy and 


/intelligent to raise by taxation,money with which to diffuse 


learning among the ignorant and thereby reclaim the vicious 
and bring from obscurity many a youth to be an ornament to 
the state and to be strong in his attachment to her institu- 
tions, and with a closing appeal for the training of teachers 
to go out into the 1,250 schools that were to be established, 
Mr. Cherry presented the bill which had been prepared by 
his committee and which was entitled, “A Bill to Divide the 
Counties into School Districts and for Other Purposes.” 
Plan of Frederick J. Hill, of Brunswick—In the dis- 
cussion of the bill many amendments were offered. In the 
meanwhile Frederick J. Hill, of Brunswick, offered in the 
House a bill which in general principle was practically like 
Cherry’s bill except that it took money arising from the fund 
set apart for internal improvements and applied it to the 


»common schools. One amendment to Hill’s bill gave to 


"8 
any county which refused to lay a school tax in accordance 
with the provisions of the bill, a share in the Literary Fund 


in proportion to the number of school districts it contained, 


and another amendment provided for the appointment of a 


\ 
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superintendent of public instruction by the Literary Board. 
An important amendment to Cherry’s bill was made in the 
House. It authorized the school’committeemen in a dis- 
trict under the direction of the county superintendents to 
secure a deed for a piece of land not exceeding five acres for 
a school site and to build thereon a schoolhouse large enough 
to accommodate fifty pupils. The cdst of the land and house 
was not to exceed one hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
which was to be paid out of the Literary Fund. If jn any 
district the house or lot or both house and lot were donated 
to the district it was entitled to draw from the Literary Fund 
the value of the donation. —The amendment was not adapted. 

Victory for Schools——In January, 1839, the long fight 
ended, and the legislature of North Carolina enacted our 


agitation and discussion, it was a compromise of conflicting 
opinions, suggestions, and hopes, and in the preceding pages 
of this chapter it may be seen that a Christian concern for 
the education of the indigent poor was one of the initial 
causes that finally helped to bring about the establishment 
of our common schools free for all, both rich and poor. 

Our First _ Common School Law.—F¥or several years 
prior to the legislature of 1838-39 the friends of popular 
education had seen in the annually increasing revenue of the 
Literary Fund the longed-for possibility of maintaining a 
system of common schools for all the white children of the 
state. On January 8, 1839, the fight in the legislature to 
establish such a system of public instruction ended in the 
passage of our first common school law. The title of the law 
is full of meaning, for it tells almost entirely just what the 
very brief act itself contains “An act to Divide the Coun- 


Neg areee ere 


ties of the State into School Districts and for other purposes.” 
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Some Features of the Law: A School Tax.—Archibald 

D. Murphey, in his report of 1817, had said that a fund for 
public instruction should be created, and the Literary Fund 
had been created in 1825; he had said that a board ought to 
be appointed to administer this fund and carry out a plan of 
instruction, and such a board, by the name of “The President 
nd Directors of the Literary Fund,” had been created and 
given full control of the Literary Fund; he had said that a 
system of schools should be organized, and in this law of 
1838-39 there was an effort to effect the organization of a 
uniform and state-wide system of elementary public instruc- 
tion which should reach the children of all the white people 
of the state. As this law was the beginning, out of which has 
come our public school system of today, it may be profitable 

* and inter esting to look at its main features, those features 
which are the basic principles on which we have built, first 
here and then there, always shaping our efforts to construct 
a system suited to, v e changing conditions of our people in 
town and country.\{In its very first section this law called 
“Yyupon the people to vote for or against a tax for the support 
of common schools, a tax which was to yield one dollar for 
every two dollars that should be furnished from the Literary 
Fund. And the vote thus called for was so worded as to put 
the voter squarely on record as being for or against the edu- 
cation of the masses. He who favored the cause was to vote 
a ticket with the word “school” written on it, and he who 
opposed was to vote a ticket with “no school” written on it. 
This blunt and direct method no doubt won many votes for 
the schools in the election which followed for, as a rule, one 
does not like to say on his ballot that he wants “no School: ss 
Organization and Administration —tThe bill next pro- 

Caj vided that the county court in each county that had voted in 
favor of schools, at its first session after the election should 
ec elect not less ee five nor more than ten persons “as super- 
ntendents of common schools” for the county. The superin- 
tendents were to divide the county into districts not more 








William W. Cherry, author of the Conrmon School Law. 
From a portrait in possession of the Philanthropic So- 
ciety, University of North Carolina 
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than six miles square “provided that no greater number of 
districts should be laid off in any county than shall be equal 

to one for every six miles square of inhabited territory in 
said county.”” The superintendents were also to appoint not 
less than three nor more than six “committeemen” in eaclt 
district to assist them “in all matters relating to the establish- 
Ment of schools for their respective districts.” The county 
courts in those counties that voted in favor of schools, at the 
first term of court after the first Monday in January, 1840, 
‘were to levy and collect a tax sufficient to give twenty dol- 
lars to each district in the county. For every twenty dollars 
thus raised by taxation, forty dollars would be paid to the 
county from the Literary Fund, and the two sums together 
Would amount to sixty dollars for the school in each district. 
This, in brief, is a summary of our first law for common | 
Schools, which had within itself not even enough power to » 
bring together its few provisions and mold them into a well 
ordered system. 

\V Some Omissions and Achievements—There was little 
said about schoolhouses or how to provide them save that the 
dividend from the Literary Fund would be paid when houses __ 
had “been erected in each district sufficient to accommodate” 
at least fifty scholars.” There was nothing said about teach-@) 
ers—who should employ them or what their qualifications _ 
should be. There was no mention as to when the shook 
should begin or what subjects should be taught after they 
had begun. There was no provision for a central controlling 
head of the system to guide and direct either the county 
superintendents, the school committeemen, or the teachers. 
No duties were assigned to the district committeemen other 
than the very vague and indefinite statement that they were 
to assist the county superintendents in matters relating to the 
schools in their districts. In fact, the Act was very weak _ 
from every point of view, so far as organization and admin-_ 
istration. were-concerned. Its redeeming features were its 
good intentions and the fact that it was a beginning in the ( 
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right direction, a movement for the education of the masses 
that gathered force and power and public favor in spite of 
bitter hatred of the very thought of popular education on the 
part of a few, the honest opposition to the scheme of tax- 

/ ation for the support of schools on the part of others, and 
the lack of teachers and schoolhouses and friends capable of 
helping in the organization and administration of the schools 

\ in the first few years of their existence. Never did any 

\measure framed for public service in our state start upon its 
mission so poorly expressed in legislative act. But the 
thought of public schools for all the people had been grow- 
ing in the public mind for years, and the majorities that 
voted for schools in nearly every county in the state were 
going to stand by them and help them on to success. The 
common schools had come to stay, and they are with us to- 
day, having come down to us from the good year 1839 
through financial panics, four years of civil war, the wat 
with Mexico, with Spain, and the Great World War. In 
fact, the men who gave North Carolina its first school law, 
weak and incomplete as it was, Jaid down the foundation of 
the greatest single service the state has ever yet rendered. 
The law lived and grew and bore fruit because the great mass 
of the people believed in the cause of common schools, which 
had been discussed in their hearing for many years. Prac 
tically every county in the state voted in favor of the tax for 
schools.* 

Soon the county courts appointed the: boards of county 
superintendents and levied the school tax. The inexperi- 
enced county superintendents divided the county into dis- 
tricts and appointed district committeemen. The committee- 
men provided some sort of schoolhouses and employed some 

| sort of teachers, and the school system, weak and feeble in 
its infancy, began to grow, very slowly at first it must be 
[ admitted, but it grew, nevertheless, and continued to grow, 
never losing ground or public favor, until todey (1930) it 

2 See Chapter VI. 
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is housed in comfortable and often splendid buildings in all 
sections of the state, having many teachers with years of 
professional training for their work, who are teaching with 

a definite end in view and along lines laid down for them ) 
by the state department of public instruction, and under the 
immediate leadership and supervision of the county or city ) 
superintendents of public schools. $3.24 


NO 
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THE FIRST DECADE OF OUR COMMON 
SCHOOL HISTORY 1841-1851 
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CHAPTER Vil 
EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION OF 1840-1841 


Distribution of the Funds. School Tax Carries. Jonathan 
Worth’s Report on the School Law. First Legislative At- 
tempts to Improve School Law. The School Law of 18 40- 
41. Dividing the School Fund. Opposition to Federal 
Population as Basis of Distribution. Other Causes. 


ISTRIBUTION of the Funds.—The act of the legis- 
iD) lature of 1825-26 by which the Literary Fund was 

created, declared that it should “be applied to the 
instruction of such children as it may hereafter be deemed 
expedient by the legislature to instruct in the common prin- 
ciples of reading, writing, and arithmetic; and whenever, in 
the opinion of the legislature, the said fund shall have sufh- 
ciently accumulated, the proceeds thereof shall be divided 
among the several counties, in proportion to the free white 
population of each, to be managed and applied in such way 
as the legislature shall hereafter authorize and direct.” The 
first common school law (1838-39), as shown above,’ di- 
rected that forty dollars from the proceeds of the Literary 
Fund should be given to every school district in each of the 
counties in the state which, by a county-wide vote, should 
impose a county-wide tax sufficient to yield twenty dollars 
for each district in the county. Each county that voted in 
favor of schools was to be laid off into districts six miles 
square, or as near that size as possible, provided that no 
greater number of districts should be laid off in any county 
than should be equal to one district for every six miles 
square of inhabited territory. Or, in other words, the act 
which created the Literary Fund directed that the proceeds 
of the fund should be divided among the counties in pro- 
portion to the free white population in each, but the first 
school law (1838-39) practically directed that the proceeds 


*See p. 61 above. 
[ 67 ] 
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should be divided in proportion to the area or size of the 
counties. 

School Tax Carries —On Thursday, August 8, 1839, 
the question of taxation for the contributary support of a 
system of common schools under the act of 1838-39 was 
submitted to a vote of the people, and North Carolina was 
put to the test. The election was to show if the long-stand- 
ing hatred of taxation in any form was to be allowed to stand 
in the way of the child and his education. At this election 
the people of North Carolina went to the polls in their first 
fight for free county-wide common schools at public expense. 
It was a historic day in the life of our people, and the result 
was a victory for popular education in all sections of the 
state. It was a straightforward clear-cut declaration of the 
people that they would not permit their hatred of taxation 
to make them cast their votes to the hurt of their children. It 
was the first time that the sense of the people of the state 
was taken on a great question that struck directly at the per- 
sonal interests of their homes and firesides, and the people 
were equal to the test. The school tax carried in nearly 
every county in the state. Rowan and Edgecombe, the last 
to vote, did so in 1846, and North Carolina showed at this 
first opportunity, as it has shown in many elections since, 
that it had an electorate which would always move forward 
to better things, even at the cost of higher taxes, save when 
under the temporary influence of the demagogue and re- 
actionary. 

Jonathan Worth’s Report on the School Law.—Among 
the first acts of the legislature which met in the autumn of 
1840 was the adoption of a resolution directing the joint 
committee on education to inquire if any alterations in the 
school law of 1838-39 were expedient. Jonathan Worth, 
senator from Randolph, on behalf of this committee, soon 
presented a report which stated that the probable income 
from the Literary Fund was $101,544 exclusive of $36,000 
which might soon be received from dividends on $600,000 
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of the capital stock in the Wilmington and Raleigh Rail- 
road.” The report further stated that the investigations of 
the committee had shown that common schools were not in 
the most flourishing condition in those states of the Union 
Where most of the income came from a fund, a statement 
sufficient to dampen the ardor and chill the enthusiasm of 
those in North Carolina who had but recently voted in such 
large majorities for common schools under the promise of 
receiving two dollars from the Literary Fund for every 
dollar raised by taxation. Then came the additional state- 
ment that in those states where a common school system had 
long prevailed a considerable part of the money to support 
the schools had been raised by taxation. ‘This statement was 
backed up by the questionable assertion that a man will be 
more apt to send his child to school if he has paid something 
towards defraying the expense thereof. Finally, it was 
recommended that the levying of a tax for schools be left to 
the judgment of the justices of the peace who constitute the 
county courts in the several counties, because, so the report 
alleged, the public school system could not flourish unless it 
was popular with the people and the magistrates would 
know pretty well how the people would feel on the propo- 
sition of a tax for the schools. This, too, in face of the fact 
that the people had just voted for a school tax which under 
the act had made the levying of the tax mandatory rather 
than discretionary on the part of the county court. 

First Legislative Attempts to Improve School Law.— 
The first school law was regarded by its friends as merely a 
beginning, as nothing more than an experiment, or rather a 
start, by means of the small sum of forty dollars offered 
to a district in order to find out just how much was needed 
to enable a school system to accomplish its purpose. Fol- 
lowing the state-wide vote on taxation for schools in 18 39 
and during the short while between that election and the 
next legislature, an attempt was made in some of the coun- 


? Legislative Documents, Doc. 20, Dec. 16, 1840. 
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ties to open their common schools. Therefore, the legis 
Jators of 1840-41 went to Raleigh with some practica 
knowledge, gained by observation and experience at home 
of what a school law should contain, and they endeavoree 
to make such changes in and additions to the former law as 
they deemed necessary. ~ There was an attempt to assign 
enlarged duties and powers to the Boards of Superintendents 
of Common Schools and the school committees and to pro~ 
vide for all possible needs that might arise. The Board of 
Superintendents was authorized to make general regulations 
for the organization and management of all the commen 
schools in the county. This was a step in the direction of 
the almost complete control of the county public schools 
which is exercised by the county boards of education of the 
present time. An attempt was made, and almost with sue 
cess, to give to the Board of Superintendents the power to 
designate the kinds of books to be used in the schools, thus 
_ securing uniformity of textbooks in the county. 

, The School Law of 18 40-41.—Under the new law the 
school committees were to be elected by the people but in 
case of a failure to clect they were to be appointed by the 
Board of Superintendents as formerly. The school commit. 
tee was to contract with teachers for such time as the money 
of the district would permit and was empowered to visit the 
schools and perform any duties deemed necessary for the 
successful operation of the schools. It was to report to the 
Board of Superintendents the number of children enrolled, 
the length of the term, and such other facts about the schools 
as might be called for. The fourteenth section gave great 
latitude in two very important matters. It enacted that any 
branch of English education might be taught in the schools 
and that all white children in the district under twenty-one 
years of age might attend the school in their district. This 
last clause, literally obeyed, would have permitted the en- 
rollment to start with the cradle and end with the attainment 
of one’s majority. 
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Dividing the School Fund.—The one great bone of con- 
tention in this legislature in regard to the common schools 
was the method to be used in distributing the dividends of 
the Literary und. This contention was the beginning of a 
struggle which was kept up in one form or another for more 
than three-quarters of a century. It will be remembered that 
by an act of Congress in 1836 the surplus in the United States 
treasury was distributed to the states on the basis of their 
representation in Congress, which was nothing more nor less 
than on the basis of their federal population. North Caro- 
lina, at the time, had a white population of 484,870, a Negro 
population of 268,549, and a federal population of 753,419.° 
Hence our state, in receiving money from the United States 
treasury, received its share on the basis of its federal popu- 
lation, part of which was Negro slaves, not one of whom 
would ever have one cent of public money spent on him for 
any kind of education. It has already been called to the 
reader’s attention that the Literary Fund law of 1825 di- 
rected that when the proceeds of the fund were distributed 
they should be distributed in proportion to the free white 
population, and that the school law of 1839 directed that 
the proceeds be distributed, in effect, in proportion to the 
area of the counties, forty dollars for every thirty-six square 
miles. But now we come to the beginning of a long struggle 
to adopt a plan of distribution based neither on the white 
population nor on the area of the counties. When Senator 
Worth made his report he presented along with it a bill 
framed to supply the omissions from the first bill of 1838-39 
and thus to remedy its defects. During the discussion in the 
Senate of the method of distribution provided for in the bill, 
a number of amendments were offered, all of which, save 
one, were defeated. 

Opposition to Federal Population as Basis of Distribu- 
tion.—The first section of the bill provided that the net an- 
nual income of the Literary Fund (exclusive of moneys 


® Census of 1840. 
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arising from the sale of swamp lands) should be distributed 
annually among the counties of the state in the ratio of their 
white population. Mr. William B. Shepard, senator from 
Pasquotank and Perquimans, moved to strike out “white” 
and insert “federal” and his motion was adopted. The 
adoption of this motion of Senator Shepard was the begin- 
ning of a long and losing fight on the part of those who 
favored division in the ratio of the white population of the 
counties, not only in this session of 1840-41, but in many 
succeeding sessions of the legislature. Senator Alfred Dock- 
ery, of Richmond, at once offered an amendment to change 
the method of distribution of the I-und from the ratio of the 
federal population and distribute annually one half equally 
among the districts six miles square, or the equivalent, and 
one half in the ratio of the white population. His amend- 
ment was at once defeated. “The defeat of this amendment 
was followed by one offered by Senator John G. Bynum, of 
Rutherford, which provided that the net income from that 
part of the Literary Fund derived from the general govern- 
ment should be distributed among the counties in the ratio 
of the federal population and the remainder of the proceeds 
of the fund according to the white population. This met the 
fate of its predecessor. 

In the House the fight was equally pronounced and 
equally ineffective in the effort to prevent the distribution on 
the basis of the federal population. Mr. D. A. Graham, of 
Robeson, moved to strike out “federal population” and in- 
sert the following: “That the net annual proceeds arising 
from the Literary Fund (except that arising from the sale of 
swamp lands) shall annually be distributed among the sev- 
eral counties of the state as follows, viz.: The 1,220th* part 
of one half of said proceeds shall be given to each district of 
six miles square, or in that ratio, the other half of said pro- 
ceeds to be distributed in the ratio of the white population.” 
The amendment was rejected. 


4 
The supposed number of school districts in the state. 
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Mr. W. E. Mills, of Rutherford, offered to leave it to 
the vote of the people to decide whether the proceeds of the 
fund should be distributed in the ratio of the white or fed- 
eral population, but this effort to let the people decide was 
also defeated. Both houses of the General Assembly were 
determined to distribute the income from the Literary Fund 
to the counties in the ratio of the federal population, and 
every amendment to the contrary in the slightest degree was 
promptly defeated. Those counties that would profit by a 
distribution based on their federal population were able to 
defeat any other plan of distribution. That part of the Lit- 
erary Fund which had been received from the general gov- 
ernment had come to the state on the basis of its federal 
population, and here was an argument in favor of distributing 
its proceeds to the counties on the same basis. The remainder 
of the I*und had been established and added to by the state 
at large. Those counties which were wealthier because of their 
Negro slave labor had helped more than the others to create 
the wealth that enabled the state to establish the Literary 
Fund. And here again was an argument for the advocates 
of the distribution on the basis of the federal population. On 
the other hand, it was claimed that two counties with the 
same white population should receive the same amount of 
money from the Literary Fund and that it was unfair to give 
one of them more than the other simply because the number 
of its slaves increased its federal population. Here the op-. 
ponents of the distribution based on federal population found 
justice and fairness on their side. But the distribution on the 
basis of the federal population was adopted and remained in 
operation until the close of the Civil War. 

Other Changes-—The legislature of 1840-41 was deter- 
mined to act as it pleased in the distribution of the income 
of the Literary Fund not only for the future but in regard 
to the past. It went so far as to direct that whatever money 
had been paid to the counties under the law of 18 38-39 at 
the rate of forty dollars for each district in the county must 
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be added to the income on hand when the next distribution 
was to be made. Then the sum should be apportioned to the 
several counties on the basis of the federal population. From 
the share of a county thus obtained the amount previously 
paid should be deducted and the remainder paid to the 
county. Thus the law of 1840-41, which adopted the fed- 
eral population as the basis of distribution, went even further 
and made itself retroactive. In doing so it broke faith with 
the people in those counties which had voted a school tax as 
provided for in the first school law. Another provision at- 
tracts our attention. “Vhe amount of moncy that would have 
been the share of a county that voted against a school tax 
was to be invested by the president and directors of the Lit- 
erary Itund and held for that county until it should reverse 
itself at the polls and vote for the schools. It no longer 
made the levying of the school tax mandatory but “author- 
ized and empowered” the county court to lay and collect the 
same. The last section of the law exempted teachers from 
performing military duty, working on the public roads, or 
serving on the jury while engaged in teaching. The Second 
School Law (1840-41) was, however, a great step forward 
in that it provided some definite machinery for the organi- 
zation and administration of the common schools, but there 
was utter absence of definite control lodged in the hands of 
a competent executive officer in either the state or the county. 
As we have seen, it endeavored to fix the school age and the 
content of the course of study, and it assigned a few definite 
powers and duties to teachers, committeemen, and the boards 
of county superintendents. It was the beginning of the al- 
most ceaseless but necessary school legislation that has come 


down through the decades with the common schools from 
that day to the present time. 





CHAPTER VIII 
THE GOVERNORS AND EDUCATION: ADAPTED 
FROM THEIR MESSAGES 


Governor John Branch. Governor Gabriel Holmes. Gov- 
ernor TL. G. Burton. Governor James Iredell. Governor 
John Owen. Governor Montfort Stokes. Governor David 
L. Swain. Governor Richard Dobbs Spaight. Governor 
Edward B. Dudley. Governor John M. Morehead. Gov- 
ernor William A. Graham. Governor Charles Manly. 


ernment lke ours, where the sovereignty resides in 
the people, the public mind should be enlightened. 
He quoted the educational clause in the constitution and 
claimed that by this chart the servants of the people should 
steer the ship of state. In his message of 1819 he again 
pressed upon the attention of the legislature their constitu- 
tional, moral, and political obligations to patronize and en- 
courage a general diffusion of knowledge. He pointed out 
that the private schools in the state were languishing, and 
that if the few should ever monopolize the learning of the 
land they would at once monopolize its sovereignty.’ 
Governor Gabriel Holmes (1822), pleaded for instruc- 
tion in agriculture at the University, for the diffusion of 
every kind of useful learning, and for placing at least the 
more ordinary and indispensable kinds of learning in easy 
reach of the children, “the poorest as well as the richest.” 
The next year he pleaded for a model farm at the Univer- 
sity under the management of the professor of chemistry, 
his belief being, as expressed in his former message, that 
many graduates of the University, if opportunity were of- 
fered, would cease to crowd the learned professions and turn 
to agriculture, where with improved methods on their farms 


Go John Branch (1818), declared that in a gov- 


This and the following statements are taken from the House Journal for the years 


specified. 
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they would be of great service by way of illustration to others 
in their communities who had not been to college. In his 
third message he asked for the creation of a fund by the state 
which would assist parents to give their children the rudi- 
ments of learning, and declared that people “cheerfully sub- 
scribe to the necessary demands of the state upon their purse 
without a murmur.”? And in this last statement he took a 
rosy view of the willingness and readiness of the people to 
impose upon themselves a tax for the partial support of 
schools for all the children in their neighborhoods. 

Governor H. G. Burton (1825), declared that public 
education was of much greater value to the people of the 
state than internal improvements were. After discussing 
the results of the state’s having neglected to provide for 
education he referred to the committee appointed by the pre- 
ceding legislature to submit a plan of “Primary Schools,” 
and expressed the belicf that the report would bear the 
stamp of the well known abilities of the members of the com- 
mittee. In 1826 he again states that free governments de- 
pend upon the virtue and intelligence of the great body of 
the people and once more presents the fact that no schools 
have been provided in compliance with the constitution. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic are highly essential to the 
healthy action of our government and they contribute more 
largely to the individual benefit and morality of the people 
than the advanced learning to be obtained in the higher 
institutions. 

Governor James Iredell (1828), had nothing to say 
about education other than that he had received from the 
Treasurer of the United States $22,000 by way of reim- 
bursement for the amount expended by the state 1n purchas- 
ing the Cherokee reservations. 

Governor John Owens two messages (1829 and 1840), 
contain pleas for the University and for schools for the peo- 
ple. In his second message he calls the legislature’s attention 
to the education of the youth, the internal improvements of 
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the state, and the regulation of the circulating medium as the 
greatest subjects demanding their consideration. If in order 
to educate the poor it is necessary to tax the wealthy, it should 
be remembered that it is the former “who are oftener called 
on to fight the battles of their country. The University of 
the state should, in connection with the primary schools, also 
claim the fostering care of the legislature.” 

Governor Montfort Stokes (1831), informed the legis- 
lature that he believed it would have too much to do in pro- 
viding for the security of the people for him to direct its 
attention to education, and for this reason he would have to 
decline to make some recommendations that he had contem- 
plated making in regard to the University and the common 
schools. 

Governor David L. Swain (1833), doubted whether the 
time had come to attempt to establish such schools as were 
contemplated in the constitution. The small amount yielded 
by the Literary Fund and the sparseness of the population 
presented perhaps insuperable difficulties. When the inlets 
of our coast are improved, he said, and our great rivers are 
connected with them, when our channels of communication 
are intersected by railroads and canals, and when, as a natural 
consequence of these things, agriculture has received her 
appropriate reward, then “we shall have laid the foundation 
of a common school system, as extensive as our limits, and 
as enduring as our prosperity.” ‘Then the general character 
of our country will be elevated and thousands of men now 
too poor to educate their children “will find this, though the 
most important, but one of many advantages incident to our 
improved condition of life.” His thought was that extended 
commercial facilities would stimulate agricultural exertion 
and that increased production would afford the means of se- 
curing an education.’ 

In his message of 1835 he rejoices that the crops of the 
past season have been abundant and that the prices have been 

7? Coon, II, 652 ff. 
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higher than for many years and yet the tide of emigration 
from this state to the new states and territories of the West 
has been steady and unchecked. North Carolina, he says, 
has a climate, variety of productions, average fertility of soil, 
and extent of seacoast scarcely surpassed by her sister states. 
Other causes than natural disadvantages have affected her 
growth and prosperity. We have but one collegiate institu- 
tion, no provisions for diffusing the elementary principles of 
education among the poor, no internal improvements in 
progress, and no fund worthy of mention to provide for the 
future development of our resources. It is but natural that 
the younger states, munificently provided for by the bounty 
of the general government, should outstrip us. We have 
done less than we ought to have done, it is true, but we 
have been constantly retarded by the system of federal legis- 
Jation adopted in regard to us. The injustice sustained in 
the settlement of our revolutionary claims in the early his- 
tory of the state, when we were in sore need, seriously em- 
barrassed us, and the tariff and lands systems adopted 
increased our difficulties. Being stripped of our resources 
during the first half of our history, our average annual taxes 
have amounted to less than one hundred thousand dollars, 
half of which paid the expenses of the legislature and the 
other half paid the salaries of the officers of the government. 
Hence schools and internal improvements were hardly re- 
garded as objects of legislative concern. Our just proportion 
of the revenue from the sales of the public lands would en- 
able us to enter upon a system of measures which would be 
productive of most auspicious results. 

Governor Richard Dobbs Spaight (1836), made a brief 
report of the assets of the Literary Fund. He then said it 
would be unnecessary for him to press upon an enlightened 
legislature the consideration of the advantages of education 
and added that it was for the legislature to determine how it 
would provide for an increase of the fund. Calmly stating 
that he had made “these suggestions” in order that the 
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“matter” might receive mature deliberation and the people 
at an early day receive the benefits which the wisdom of the 
fathers had ordained they should enjoy, he said no more 
either for or against establishing schools for the youth of 
North Carolina. 

Governor Edward B. Dudley, of New Hanover, our first 
governor elected by the people, in his inaugural address at 
Raleigh, January 1, 1837, stated that North Carolina was 
fifth in population, first in climate, equal in soil, minerals, 
and ores, had superior advantages for manufacturing and 
also had a hardy, industrious, and economical people. Yet 
with all these advantages the state was least in the scale of 
relative worth and enterprise; its lands were depressed in 
price, fallow and deserted; its manufacturing unimproved, 
its stores of mineral wealth undisturbed, and its schools and 
colleges languishing from neglect. His remedy was to seize 
hold of the confidence and affections of the people and arrest 
the torrent of emigration which was desolating the state. To 
do this he would increase the circulating medium, give indus- 
try and enterprise their proper incentives, and make interest 
the connecting link between the government and the people. 
In his message to the legislature in 1838 he deplored the 
lack of statistics in education and all other subjects. He fore- 
saw the great lack of teachers when a system should be inaugu- 
rated, and he suggested two modes of meeting this difficulty, 
either a school in central North Carolina for the education 
of teachers or an arrangement with the University by which 
such young men would be instructed free of charge as would 
agree to teach in the state for a term of years. He recom- 
mended the employment of a commissioner to take charge 
of this branch of service on the part of the state. In this 
recommendation, as well as that of securing teachers, he 
showed constructive knowledge of how to go about creating 
a school system. But he did not realize that young men 
would never attend the University or any other institution 
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of collegiate grade to prepare to teach in a short-term school 
at a very low monthly salary. 

Governor John M. Nlorehead, in his first message 
(1842), wrote at length about internal improvements but 
said practically nothing about the common schools. _ In his 
second message two years later he again discussed the ad- 
vantages of a system of waterways in the east and of turn- 
pikes from the head of navigation westward into the interior 
of the state, asked that provision be made for the education 
of deaf-mutes and the blind, and that an agricultural pro- 
fessorship be added to the University or that an agricultural 
school be established. He recommended that a penitentiary 
be established and that the proceeds of convict labor be ap- 
plied to the use of the common schools. All the counties in 
the state except Edgecombe and Rowan had established a 
system of common schools, and he therefore asked if it were 
to the interest of the state that the children in all the other 
counties had common school advantages, why was it not 
equally to the interest of the state that those in these two 
counties should also have similar advantages. 

Governor William A. Graham in his message to the leg- 
islature in 1846 followed a full discussion of the affairs of 
state with a graphic outline of many internal improvements 
that he thought should be undertaken by the commonwealth. 
Among the most important he saw the necessity of a railroad 
from Fayetteville to Raleigh and thence to Salisbury or 
Charlotte and also the need of an extensive system of inland 
navigation. He thought that the Neuse River ought to be 
made navigable to within a dozen miles of Raleigh and that 
above the narrows of the Yadkin that river should be opened 
to navigation from Wilkesboro to its intersection with a turn- 
pike that should be built from Raleigh westward into the 
Piedmont section. With a hopeful note for the education of 
the deaf and blind, this dreamer of better things for his state 
wrote with regret of the lack of progress in the common 
schools. He declared that he was unable to announce that 
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the advantages to be had in the schools were commensurate 
with the munificence of the legislature or the expectations of 
the public. Only thirty-eight chairmen had made any report 
for 1845 and a still smaller number had reported for 1846. 
There was too little intelligence, uniformity, and efficiency 
in the execution of the school laws, and therefore he made a 
strong plea for the appointment of a “Commissioner of 
Common Schools” to devote his whole time and attention 
to superintending the system and imparting to it vigor and 
usefulness. 

In his message of 1848 he criticized the failure of almost 
all the counties to contribute their share to the cost of the 
education of the deaf-mutes in accordance with the law which 
required that a part of this expense should be met by the 
county from which a deaf-mute pupil came. He insisted that 
each county should be required to raise by taxation at least 
as much as half the amount it received from the Literary 
Fund and that the share of every county ought to be with- 
held until its chairman had made a satisfactory report of the 
distribution of the previous receipts from the fund. The 
great misfortune was that not more than two-thirds of the 
counties had made any report in any one year and therefore 
it was highly expedient that a legislative committee summon 
so many of the chairmen from the various counties as they 
might require and examine them thoroughly on oath as to 
the merits of the school laws and their administration in the 
counties. He was still of the opinion that a commissioner 
should be appointed to take general charge and supervision 
of the system, to give publicity to what was being done in 
the counties, to praise the deserving, and to censure the 
delinquent. 

Governor Charles Manly (1850), devoted more space 
to the subject of common schools than any of his predecessors. 
Declaring that popular education was the sheet anchor and 
basis of republican liberty, he vigorously attacked the method 
of distributing the Literary Fund. He called attention to 
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the fact that in the law of 1825 establishing the fund it was 
directed that it should be divided among the counties in 
proportion to the free white population, and that in 1840 it 
was divided on the basis of the federal population. He 
boldly declared that this was wrong, for by this method a 
county with a sparse white population and many slaves and 
free Negroes would receive a larger share of the public 
bounty than a county with a large white population and few 
slaves and free Negroes. He recommended that the com- 
mon school fund be divided among the counties in propor- 
tion to the number of their white people or white children 
and not in proportion to the federal population. He claimed 
that the system was deficient in organization, accountability, 
uniformity, and general management. During the past ten 
years, the first decade of the existence of the common schools, 
nearly a million dollars had been spent, and there had been 
almost no observance of the Jaw and no one to compel the 
making of proper reports of the spending of the money for 
schools. It was safe to say that thousands of dollars sent to 
the counties to be spent for the schools remained from year 
to year in the hands of the chairmen of the Boards of County 
Superintendents. Although in some counties, he was happy 
to say, he believed that the schools had been well managed, 
yet there was no official information to be obtained in regard 
to them, and this want of information showed the necessity 
of a change. He therefore suggested the creation of a new 
officer in the government to take full charge of the whole 
common school system in accordance with the practice in 


other states and the repeated recommendations of his pred- 
ecessors. 
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THE FIRST DECADE OF OUR COMMON SCHOOL 
HISTORY, 1841-1851 


A Period of Earnest but Unorganized Effort. Common 
School Legislation of the First Decade. Teachers to be Ex- 
amined. Rowan and Edgecombe Finally Adopt Common 
Schools. School Supervision Attempted. Attempted Legis- 
lation: A State Superintendent. Calvin H. Wiley in the 
House. Bill Introduced by Wilson of Perquimans. The 
Distribution of the School Fund, 1842-43. Miscellaneous 
Propositions. 


PERIOD of Earnest but Unorganized Effort—The 
A decade 1841-51 was a period of unorganized experi- 

mentation in developing our system of common 
schools. Gradually and at great loss of time and money the 
lawmakers moved, or rather groped their way, towards a 
system which modern students of education, at first blush, 
might think ought to have been perfected quickly and put 
into immediate and surcessful operation. But the changing 
notions of the succeeding legislatures prevented a steady and 
connected development of the system. With but few ex- 
ceptions, each succeeding legislature assigned new duties to 
either théLiterary Board, the Board of County Superin- 
tendents, or the school committee, and sometimes to all 
branches of the school organization. In general, the Liter- 
ary Board was to administer the Literary Fund, distribute 
the proceeds of that fund to the counties, and prepare and 
send to the counties such blank report forms as would enable 
the county school authorities to collect all data that would 
show the work and progress of the district schools. The 
Board of County Superintendents Was to define the bound-< 
aries of the school districts, hear appeals from the districts, 
distribute to the distri¢cs their share of the school funds, 
have general supervis}on and control of the school interests 
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in the county, receive reports from re school committees 
and transmit this information to the Literary Board, and 
make such other reports as might be called for by that Board. 
The school committee was to employ teachers, visit the 
school, have care of the schoolhouses, gather statistics for 
the Board of County Superintendents, and maintain general 
local supervision of the school in the district. Thus it-will 
be seen that the common schools were under the joint con- 
trol of what might be called a tri-board system. The Lit- 
erary Board controlled and directed the Board of County 
Superintendents, and it, in turn, controlled and directed the 
school committee, Which was the local body of control. But 
nowhere along the line of this chain of Literary Board, Board 
of County Superintendents, and school committee was there 
the touch or directing hand of any single officer clothed with 
any definite and effective administrative power. The decade 


was one of ineffective effort to move to success without the - 
aid of a personal leader. There was an underlying hope of 


ultimate success because of the need and justice of the cause 
of popular education. But it took just ten years of experi- 
ment for our lawmakers to realize that t’ 2 need and justice 
of the cause of popular education could achieve no very great 
results without the aid of an inspiring and competent leader. 
And yet the growth of the body of our school laws during 
this first decade was steady and interesting. It shows how, 
in their groping after a system, the legislators gradually 
created out of their own observation and experience at home 
a body of laws to meet the needs of the district schools: 
Common School Legislation of the First Decade—The 
legislation of 1840-41 has already been presented. ‘There 
was little done by the legislature bf 1842-43 other than to 
make it unlawful to tax a free Neal for the maintenance and 
support of common schools, an act, of obvious justice to one 
who could never send his child to a common school. In 
1844-45 the act of 1840-41 which Authorized and empow- 
ered the county court to levy a tax not to exceed one half of 
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the amount estimated to be received from the Literary Fund 
Was so changed as to read that the county court might in its 
discretion levy a tax not less than one half of the estimated 
amount to be received from the Literary Fund) Any person 
who felt aggrieved at any action of the school committee 
might appeal to the Board of County Superintendents and 
this board was to hear the appeal, decide it upon its merits, 
and remove any committeeman who had failed to do his duty. 
The school committee was directed to employ a suitable 
teacher and to have strict regard to his qualifications in schol- 
arship and moral character. “And no committeeman whilst 
acting as such, shall be a teacher in any Common school,” 
from which we may judge that some legislator had found 
that this had been done somewhere in the state and therefore 
he felt bound to make it illegal for a school committee to 
employ one of its members to teach in a common school 
under its control. A committee was empowered to join with 
individuals or with other districts in order to continue a 
Schoo] for-a longer time.’ In this section of the law of 
1844-45 can be seen the beginning of the idea of the con- 
Solidation of a public school and a private school as practised 
In later times. | 
Teachers to be Examined~—In the law of 1846-47 an 
Important step was taken toWard securing better teachers. 
The Board of Superintendents was authorized and empow- 
ered to appoint an examining committee of not more than 
ve members. ‘This committee was to examine into the men- 
tal and moral qualifications of all applicants and no one was 
to be employed as a teacher unless he had first obtained 
from the examining committee a certificate of good moral 
character and sufficient mental qualifications for teaching. It 
is to be noted that the appointment of this committee was in 
the discretion of the Board of Superintendents and it was to 
serve without pay. ; 
Rowan and Edgecombe Finally Adopt Common Schools. 
—It seems like paying a premium for failure to establish 
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common schools when we find that in a special law passed in 
1848-49 the counties of Rowan and E.dgecombe, which had 
just previously adopted the common school system, were 
permitted to invest in one of the solvent banks of the state 
their share of the proceeds of the Literary Fund which had 
accumulated prior to their adoption of the common school 
system.) The question might well be asked, why not use this 
fund immediately in building comfortable schoolhouses and 
in employing the best teachers rather than investing it in 
bank stock. 
School Supervision Attempted —By the law of 1848-49) 
{the appointment of school committeemen was Once more 
given to the Board of County Superintendents, and the 
county court, upon recommendation of the Board of County 
Superintendents, was authorized to levy annually an addi- 
tional tax of two hundred and fifty dollars for the purpose 
of employing some suitable and competent person to visit 
at least once a year every school district in the county, “This 
latter step was in the interest of much needed supervisijon 
but unfortunately it was repealed by the next legislature 
(1850-51), and at the same time the power to @PPOlnt the 
school committeemen was taken from the Board of County 
Superintendents and the former method again adopted, i.€., 
the election by the people or appointment by the Board of 
Superintendents in case the people failed to elect. In repeal- 
ing the law authorizing the levying of a tax of two hundred 
and fifty dollars for the purpose of employing someonesitg 
visit the schools, it was provided that the repeal should not 
apply to the counties of Craven and Bertie. The ¢Xception 
of these two counties looks wéll for them, and yet it might 
be asked in the case of Bertie why it wished to be alloweg to 
employ such a person to visit and inspect every school in the 
county when by special act of this same legislature (1 8 50-51) 
its Board of Superintendents had been authorized f lend on 
approved security the whole or any part of its school fund, 
Attempted Legislation: A State Superintendent —The 
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attempted yet defeated legislation of the first decade is of 
interest to the student of educational development in our 
state. In addition to many minor measures, two very 1m- 
portant ones were frequently brought before the two branches 

of the legislature. | One of them was the'éffort to place the 
entire common school system under the supervision of some (_ 
competent person or persons whose whole time should be 
given to the work, and the othek-was the formulation of a \ 
method for the control, distribution, and expenditure of the _) 
common school funds, or briefly expressed, direct expert 
supervision of the common schools-and-a comprehensive uni-» 
form administration of the funds. 

In December 6, 1844, Nathaniel Wilson, representative 
from Lincoln, offered a resolution in the House to instruct 
the committee on education to inquire into the expediency of 
appointing a superintendent of common schools for each con- 
gressional district and to assign to him such duties as would 
enable the schools under his supervision to meet the require- 
ments of the law. His resolution was immediately rejected. 

In the Senate a month later, William B. Shepard, of 
Pasquotank, offered, as an amendment to the school bill then 
under discussion, a clause requiring the legislature to elect 
by joint ballot of the legislature a general superintendent of 
common schools whose duty it should be to visit the several 
counties in the state, report to the legislature the conditions 
of the schools, and make suggestions as to their improve- 
ment, and that the salary of the superintendent should be 

dollars.t Although his amendment was immedi- 
ately rejected, he was not discouraged, and two days later 
he offered another amendment to the same effect but with 
the duties of the superintendent outlined more in detail. He 
was to visit each county in the state annually,? examine the 
condition of the schools therein, and report his findings to 
the governor, whose duty it was to lay it before the legis- 


1 Amount to be fixed by the legislature. 
? Practically impossible with the means of transportation in that day. 
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lature at the commencement of its session. Under the direc- 
tion of the Literary Board he was to procure the best 
elementary school books and furnish the same to the several 
schools in such quantities as the Literary Board might direct. 
He was to be elected by the Literary Board and to be paid 
an annual salary of ——— - dollars out of the Literary 
Fund. It looks as if the requirement in regard to school 
books really meant free textbooks for the schools. It is 
called to the reader’s attention that Mr. Shepard?s first 
amendment provided that the superintendent be elected by 
joint ballot of both houses of the legislature and that his 
second amendment left the clection to the Literary Board. 
In both amendments no salary was stated, so that the legis- 
lature itself might determine the amount should it be will- 
ing to provide a general superintendent for the schools. This 
second amendment of Senater Shepard came very near 
adoption, the vote being yeas 22, nays 23. 

D. A. Barnes, of Northampton, chairman of the house 
committee on education, to which had been referred that part 
of Governor Graham’s message recommending the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of common schools, made a report 
highly approving the recommendation and offered a bill to 
that effect (1846-47). The committee felt sure that some 
wise and patriotic citizen could be found who would devote 
his time and energy to the task, and it declared that he who 
would undertake the task and carry it forward successfully 
would “win a name far more imperishable than brass, for it 
will be written on the grateful hearts of thousands who are 
slumbering in ignorance.”* The bill merely authorized the 
president and directors of the Literary Board to use annually 
not more than $1,250 in securing some suitable person to 
whom should be entrusted the general supervision of the 
common schools of the state. “he commissioner, as he was 
called in the bill, was to perform such duties as might be 
prescribed by the Literary Board, which had the power to 


* Leg. Docs. 1846-47, House of Commons, Doc. XV. 
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remove him from office whenever its members should think 
that the public interest would require it. The bill passed its 
first reading, but on its second reading, January 4, 1847, it 
was defeated by the decisive vote of yeas 26, nays 86. 

The bill (1848-49) to consolidate and amend the acts 
previously passed for the regulation of the common schools 
again had a section providing for the election of a general 
superintendent of common schools and leaving blank the 
amount of salary to be paid. Senator John A. Gilmer, of 
Guilford, moved to fill the blank with the sum of $1,600. 
His motion was rejected by a vote of 28 to 18. Senator R. 
Kendall, of Stanly, moved to strike out the entire section 
providing for the election of a superintendent, and his motion 
prevailed by a vote of 24 to 18. 

The legislature of 1850-51 was marked by renewed but 
unsuccessful efforts to create the office of general superin- 
tendent of common schools for the state at large. The fact 
that the common schools were yet under no central leader- 
ship, had no well defined common objectives, and sorely 
lacked the needful stimulus of proper county and state con- 
trol and supervision was slowly but steadily forcing the pub- 
lic mind to admit the necessity of a state-wide, compact, edu- 
cational organization prepared and directed by some com- 
petent students of popular education. 

(Calvin H. Wiley in the House—In the House of Com- 
mons on November 23, 1850, Calvin H. Wiley, one of the 
members from Guilford County, introduced in that body a 


bill entitled(“A Bill to provide for the appointment of av 


Superintendent of Common Schools, and for other pur- 
poses.” It was referred to the committee on education and 
ordered to be printed for the benefit of the members of the 
legislature. Soon it was before the House with a favorable 
report. A new section had been added by the committee to 
the effect that the general superintendent Should not be en- 
titled_to_receive pay for his services Without a certificate 
from the president and directors of the Literary Fund show- 
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ing that he had faithfully performed the duties imposed 
upon him by the act. The bill is worthy of our attention 
because it presents in tangible form many of the things that, 
experience had shown were necessary for the success of the 
system, such as could be supplied only by and through the 
help of a single, personal executive head. 

/It provided that a superintendent of common schools 
should be elected by the legislature for a term of two years 
beginning on the first day of January immediately follow- 
ing the day of his election and that he should be paid a sal- 
ary of $1,800 a year and allowed the sum of $200 annually 
for traveling expenses.. With the advice and consent of the 
president and directors of the Literary Board he was to pre-v 
scribe the textbooks to be used in all the common schools of 
the state. As soon as possible this new officer was to inform 
himself as to the condition of the schools in each county, to ¥ 
bring suit against all county chairmen who had failed tov 


make such reports to the Literary Board as were required * | 


by law, and to bring suit against any chairman who had failed + 
to report and account for any school funds in his hands. He 
was to secure from the Boards of County Superintendents a’ 
report of the number of male and female teachers licensed ” 
to teach in their counties, and the number and condition of 
the schoolhouses in the county. He was also charged with 
the duty of issuing annually a letter to the chairmen of the 
various counties making suggestions as to the character and + 
qualifications that a teacher should have to entitle him to be 
licensed by the examining committee. The general super- 
intendent was to inform himself accurately as to the con- 
dition and operation of the system in each county and as to 
the causes that had impeded success. He was to visit per- 
sonally those counties in which superintendents and commit- 
teemen had not been appointed and use his influence to have 
the system put into successful operation. Ten days before 
November 1, preceding the meeting of the legislature, he 
was to make a report to the president and directors of the 
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Literary Board giving a faithful account of his services under 
the provisions of the law, the names of those counties in 
which the system was not in successful operation, the causes 
which had impeded success, the steps he had taken to remedy 
the evils, the number of schools that had been taught in each 
county, the length of the term, the average salary of the 
teachers, and a statement of such suits as he had brought 
against any chairman for neglect of duty. His report was 
to contain suggestions for the improvement and more effi- 
cient operation of the schools and a detailed statement of the 
defects and imperfections that had come under his obser- 
vation. And now in addition to all these duties the super- 
intendent was to be ex officio agent and corresponding sec- 
retary of the North Carolina Historical Society and as such 
he was to endeavor to collect for preservation by the Soe 
all historical documents that would tend to illustrate the //-~ 
career of those distinguished and patriotic sons that had’ 
passed away. When the bill came to the final vote(it_was 
defeated,) but the fight for its adoption had a good effect 
upon the public mind and helped to pave the way for the 
adoption, at an early day, of another bill which contained 
the same general provisions. 

Bill Introduced by Wilson, of Perquimans.—On Decem- 
ber 4, 1850, Thomas Wilson, of Perquimans, introduced into 
the House “A bill to provide for the appointment of Super- 
intendents of Common Schools and for other purposes.” 
The bill is a splendid illustration of the ability of our leaders 
in the past to originate plans for the successful administration 
of a common school system. The great extent of territory,, 
the difficulties in traveling about the state, the lack of means 
of easy communication, and the immense amount of work 
that would have to be done, made it clear to the mind of the 
author of the bill that no one man could do all that had to 
be done. His bill, therefore,{provided that the legislature 
should elect a superintendent of common schools for each of 
the nine congressional districts in the state) The duties of 
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the superintendents to be elected under this act were clearly 
set forth. (They were to acquaint themselves, as nearly as 
possible, with the conditions of the schools in their respective ! 
districts and were to bring suit against any delinquent chair- 
man of a Board of County Superintendents. Each superin- 
tendent was to visit, as often as possible, every schoolhouse 
in his district, see that a committee had been chosen for each 
school district and that suitable houses had been built, and 
receive from the chairman of the Board of County Superin- 
tendents reports as to ‘the condition of each school in his 
county. He was to use all fair means to excite and awaken 
the attention of the people to the importance of educating 
their children and to induce them to supplement the school 
funds in their district so as to have, if possible, a ten-months 
term each year. He was to confer from time to time with 
the teachers and the members of the school committee in 
order to receive such reports and suggestions as might be 
offered for the improvement and uniformity of the schools 
under his supervision. 

These nine district superintendents were to meet in Ral- 
eigh on the second Monday of November, 1851, for the pur- 
pose of conference and comparison of their experience and 
observation of the “free school system” in operation through- 
out the state, and to consider the causes which prevented 
greater success, seek to find the best means of remedying any 
deficiency, and recommend to the legislature the most fea- 
sible plan for the advancement and perfection of the schools. 
They were to be allowed ten cents a mile for traveling ex- 
penses to and from Raleigh to attend this meeting, and their 
salary was to be fixed by the legislature. It is easy to see 
that nine competent men working among the schools of the 
state would have produced great results in every county in 
the state. This bill did not receive a favorable report from 
the committee to which it was referred. 

Moving along this line of general supervision, or rather 
unity of purpose in the conduct of the schools, was an amend- 
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ment to the school bill offered by Mr. Thomas Bunting, of 
Sampson. His amendment provided that the Boards of Sup- 
erintendents in each congressional district should elect dele- 
gates to meet annually in Raleigh to discuss the operation of 
the school law and make recommendations to the legislature. 
These delegates, with the governor as the presiding officer, 
were to remain in session not more than three days and to 
receive the same pay as members of the legislature. This 
amendment was rejected. 

(The Distribution of the School Fund, 18 42-43)/—Dur- 
ing the legislature of 1842-43 there was repeated but un- 
successful effort to make radical changes in the method of 
distributing the proceeds of the Literary Fund. Senator 
H. G. Spruill, of Tyrrell, offered an amendment by which 
any county that should vote “no school?’ should forfeit its 
right to that portion of the Literary Fund then being held 
for it and being loaned at interest, and that this portion should 
be added to the general fund to be distributed to those coun- 
ties which had adopted the common school system. Senator 
J. W. Howard, of Jones, opposed this with an amendment 
requiring an election to be held annually in each county that 
had voted “no school”? until a majority should declare in 
favor of schools, upon which it should be entitled to the 
benefits of the said fund then remaining or which might 
thereafter accrue. Both of these amendments were decis- 
ively defeated. Senator J. W. Thomas, of Davidson, went 
to the extreme in the opposite direction. He proposed that 
the treasurer of the Literary Fund should pay annually to 
the county trustee in every county that had not adopted the 
common school system “its distributable” share of the school 
fund to be loaned out by him at interest on good security — 
until the county-should accept the system and then it should 
receive both principal and interest. This met with immedi- 
ate defeat. Senator J. M. Worth, of Montgomery, then 
offered an amendment which had in it the ring of punish- 
ment for any county which might vote against schools. His 
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amendment provided that no county which might vote 
against schools should be entitled to any interest on the 
amount held for it in reserve when it did finally vote to 
adopt the common school system. This amendment was not 
accepted. In the House, Samuel Byrd, of Yancey, offered a 
resolution instructing the Committee on Propositions and 
Grievances to inquire into the expediency and propriety of 
distributing the Literary Fund to loan officers or agencies to 
be established in the different counties in the state. Huis 
purpose was to secure equal financial accommodation to the 
citizens of the state by a general circulation of the school 
funds and at the same time secure “a more active accumula- 
tion of interest.” No further action was taken on this reso- 
lution so far as the records show. 

During the session of each legislature of this decade up 
to and including that of 1850-51 repeated efforts were made 
in vain to change the method of dividing the proceeds of the 
Literary Fund from the basis of the federal population to 
the basis of the free white population. The counties with 
large federal population were able to defeat every effort to 
make any change from the method of distribution they 
then had.* 

Miscellaneous Propositions.-—In addition to the at- 
tempted legislation already mentioned during this first dec- 
ade of the history of the common schools in North Carolina, 
there are several other attempts on record which will show 
how the legislative mind was occupied in solving school 
questions that had originated back in the home districts. 

Mr. R. C. Puryear, of Stokes (1844-45), would have 
the public school law so amended as to permit a person over 
twenty-one years of age to attend the common schools. Sen- 
ator John Reich, of Stokes (1848-49), wished to give school 
committees the power to expel unruly scholars, and to the 
citizens of a school district he wanted to give the right to 
select the teachers in their district school. W. K. Martin, 

*See Chapter VII. 
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representative (1846-47) from Franklin, endeavored to ex- 
empt school committeemen from morane: on the public roads 
and from the performance of military duty except in time 
of insurrection and invasion. In view of the difficulty in 
getting citizens to serve as committeemen, the passage of 
this act might have made the position of school committee- 
men more popular with the voters of a district. Dennis D. 
Ferebee, representative (1846-47) from Camden, intro- 
‘duced a memorial from the county court of Camden which 
was far in advance of anything coming from the other coun- 
ties for the consideration of:the legislature. The memorial 
prayed the passage of an act authorizing the court so lay a 
special tax sufficient to give to each of the fifteen districts in 
the county a school fund of $300 with which to have a school 
for ten months each year “or for a less time than ten months.” 
The committee on finance to whom this memorial was re- 
ferred reported that it was inexpedient to legislate on the 
subject and no further action was taken to allow Camden 
County to lay a special tax. This is possibly the first case 
in which a county in our state wanted a ten-months school 
and asked to be allowed to lay a special tax to secure it. 

G. G. Holland, representative from Cleveland (1850- 
51), presented a memorial from his constituents begging 
that ”o school committeeman be allowed to board a teacher 
“whilst teaching school.” The memorial literally inter- 
preted would not allow a committeeman to board any teacher 
in any kind of school while engaged in teaching. George 
H. McMillan, senator from Onslow, in 1850-51 offered an 
amendment to the school law by which the Board of County 
Superintendents was empowered to authorize the committee- 
men to appropriate a portion of their school fund “to pur- 
chase suitable books” for their schools. This seems to be 
another effort to have free textbooks in the common schools. 
In the House during this session A. J. Dargan, of Anson, 
introduced a bill to repeal the common school law. The 
bill was read and was immediately rejected on motion of 
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J. S. Pigott, from Carteret. These proposed bills and reso- 
lutions failed to be written into the law, and yet they show 
how the people at that early day, as they do in modern times, 
took their local troubles to the legislative halls for correction 
and solution. 
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v WILL be remembered that in Murphey’s second. report 
| (1817) he presented to the legislature a comprehensive 

plan of a system of public instruction to be under the 
control and direction of a board “by the name and style of 
‘The Board of Public Instruction.’” And as all parts of 
the state would be equally interested in education he would 
have the six directors composing the Board so selected that 
three of them would “reside at or to the westward of the 
City of Raleigh and three at or to the eastward thereof.” In 
this studied attention to the geographical distribution of the 
membership of a state board is seen the same thought that 
has almost invariably controlled the action of political parties 
in their nomination of candidates for public office in North 
Carolina, a thought that has resulted in a practically unbreak- 
able rule of taking the governor alternately from the east 
and then from the west, and of selecting our two United 
States senators with reference to their eastern and western 
residence. ; 

The Literary Fund Law of 1825.—Although Murphey’s 
plan for creating a Board of Public Instruction was not 
adopted, yet his reports had a stimulating effect upon public 
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thought and eight years later (1825) the legislature, as has 
already been stated,' passed an act creating: (1) a fund to 
be known as the Literary Fund for the common and con- 
venient instruction of such white children as the legislature 
might hereafter deem expedient to educate; and (2) a board 
to manage and administer this fund and to be known as the 
President and Directors of the Literary Fund. 

The first meeting of the president and directors of the 
Literary Fund was held on January 16, 1827, in the execu- 
tive office at Raleigh with the following present: H. G. Bur- 
ton, governor and, ex officio, president of the Board, J. L. 
Taylor, chief justice of supreme court, Bartlett Yancey, 
speaker of the Senate, James Iredell, speaker of the House, 
and John Haywood, treasurer of the state. Mr. Yancey was 
requested to draft a report to be presented to the next legis- 
lature “in pursuance of the Act of 1825,” and the treasurer, 
Mr. Haywood, was authorized to buy a book in which to 
keep a record of the transactions of the board. The Board 
then adjourned.” ‘The second meeting was held on Febru- 
ary I, 1827, in the executive office with Governor Burton 
presiding. Mr. Yancey presented to the Board a draft of a 
report to the legislature. It contained a clear and illuminat- 
ing statement of the financial basis of North Carolina’s school 
fund, several practical recommendations for the enlargement 
of the fund, and suggestions as to the duty of the state to 
provide schools for the education of its white children. The 
following quotations from the report tell, in part, the story 
of the first receipts and expenditures of the fund, and the 
plans and hopes of the Board: 


From the appropriations made at the last session (1825-26), the 
following sums of money have been received by the public treasurer, 
and pursuant to the act, the Board have caused a regular account of 
the same to be stated by the Treasurer. 

(1) Dividends from the Bank of Cape Fear....... $ 1,950.00 
(2) Dividends from the Bank of Newbern........ 884.00 
*See Chapter V. 
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(3) Tax from licenses and retailers from Sheriffs and 


Clerks ET eect tie ey Re ane I $ 4,109.84 
(4) -Do. imposed on Auctoners... 06: ees oh 741.04 
(5) Entry money for vacant lands.............. 4,614.07 


Making in account of receipts previous to the rst 
Cay at INGVry O20: >. 4 bach aes Ave wee $12,304.95 
Since which time a further sum has been received 
from the Cape Fear Navigation Company 


SINOUMEL OH LOS,.) 2 20 era S 2 ee eta cone 4.20.00 
Making the actual receipts up to this time, of. . . .$12,724.9514 


Of this sum no part has yet been vested in stock, as directed by 
the Act creating the Literary Fund, but it will be so vested as soon as 
the President and Directors shall ascertain, satisfactorily, the kind of 
stock it may be prudent and proper to purchase. 

From the appropriation of $21,090, which was paid by this State 
to certain Cherokee Indians for reservations secured to them by 
Treaty made by the United States, and for which this State has a fair 
claim upon the Equity and justice of the government of the United 
States, no part has been received, and the Board recommend the 
Legislature to make another application to Congress for the same. 


The report recommended that the swdmp and marsh 
lands in the eastern part of the state which had been pledged 
for the support of the common schools be’surveyed and sold 
for the school fund and that an effort be made to ascertain 
how much of these lands was owned by individuals and how 
much by the state, with the hope that the private owners 
would join the state in draining and reclaiming these fertile 
and valuable lands. With patriotic optimism the report de- 
clared that even other considerations entered into the subject 
of draining and reclaiming these swamps and marshes. In 
their undrained condition they were not only unproductive 
but the breeding ground of pestilence and disease, and yet if 
they should be drained they would at once become fertile, 
productive, and healthy, and the home of “a dense, enter- 
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prising, and industrious population ¢ puting t the annua 
growth and pride of the state.» nen } 
Stressing the point that the Literary Fund ws the basis 
of public instruction and that it should be built 0” Ka good 
foundation,” it was claimed that this could be d07® only by 
creating a fund so large that it would hen safely invested, 
yield enough to meet the annua] ni senses 0 the schools 
needed in the state. It was therefore Pe eenmended that all 
the bank stock owned by the state and not set aside for other 
purposes and bought since 1821, and all the stock that would 
subsequently be acquired by the state in the Banks of New- 
bern and Cape Fear be transferred to the president and 
directors of the Literary Fund for the benefit of the ©omMMOR 
schools. It was declared that this recommendation Was be- 
ing made after having given due regard to the revenue of 
the state, and that it could be adopted without injury to the 
finances of the commonwealth. his report by Yancey has 
contributed greatly to his reputation. and Calvin H:- Wiley 
has gone so far in admiration of its tithes as to speak 0 him 
as “the immediate father of the common schools.” ‘The con- 
tent of the report is a fine illustration of the progressive spirit 
that is ever dominant in North Carolina save when the re- 
actionaries halt for the time being some splendid forward 
movement under the specious plea of economy: The rec- 
ommendations were not immediately adopted by the legis- 
lature, but the report, as an official utterance, tended to build 
up public opinion in behalf of the public school cause- 

The Report of the Literary Board.—The report of the 
Literary Board to the legislature of 1833-347 showed that 
the receipts for the year ending November 1, 1833) Were 
$28,438.49, to which was to be added $88,586.32 which 
the report of the state treasurer showed to be due to the Lit- 
erary Fund on November 1, 1832, making a total of 
$117,024.8134. No expenditures had been made from the 
Fund for any purpose for the year, and the Board had not 


2? Coon, op. cét., II, 642. 
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then invested in any bank stock of either the state or the 
United States Owing to the fact that no opportunity was 
affor ded for making such an investment. The swamp lands 
were stil] believed to be of such great value as to justify 
their being drained and sold to settlers. The engineer em- 
ployed by the Board of Internal Improvements said in his 
report to that Board, “North Carolina possesses a mine of 
Wealth in her Swamp lands, which if rightfully managed, 
may be a source of great and lasting revenue. Instead of 
being the abode of reptiles and howling beasts, the receptacles 
of stagnant waters, which spread disease and death through 
the country for One third of the year, these loathsome 
marshes and dismals may all be converted into fruitful fields 
and made the delightful habitation of man." 
The Liter ary Board had endeavored to work out a plan 
for reclaiming the Swamp lands, but being unable to devise a 
Seneral system for accomplishing this purpose, they sug- 
8ested to the legislature a modified plan of reclamation. A 
Single tract was to be selected and offered to private capital 
on such terms as would justify the attempt to bring it under 
cultivation. The improvement of swamp lands in Hyde 
County by draining Mattamuskeet Lake had long been a 
Subject of discussion in the legislature.* This lake was from 
Seven to ten feet above the level of Pamlico Sound and cov- 
€red 120,000 acres, The civil engineer estimated that the 
lake could be drained at a cost of $8,000 by widening and 
deepening an old canal already in existence, and thus an area 
of 60,000 acres of fertile land then covered by the water of 
the lake would be laid bare for cultivation, In addition to 
reclaiming this large tract of land, a canal could be cut from 
the northern border of the lake to the Alligator River four 
miles away and another canal from the southern border of 
the lake to the Pamlico Sound. This would afford water 
communication from Newbern through Mattamuskeet Lake 


* Thid., p. 645+ 
* [bid., p. 646, 
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into Alligator River and on through it into Albemarle 
Sound, and thence through the Dismal Swamp Canal to 
Norfolk. This ambitious scheme of inland water communi- 
cation would be a great help to commerce in time of peace 
and would insure safe and easy communication between our 
seaports in time of war should enemy ships lie in wait for 
our commerce off the coast of North Carolina. 
The Legislature Inactive-—The legislature of 1833 took 
_ no action on the recommendations to improve the swamp 
lands, and the duties of the Literary Board continued to be 
confined to the narrow limits of taking care of the Fund and 
gradually building it up by investing its income in productive 
stock.» In its next report to the legislature (1834), the 
Board rather impatiently asked that the plan outlined in the 
former reports (1827 and 1833), be either adopted or dis- 
approved.® If the policy of the state was not to attempt to 
reclaim the swamp lands, it would be proper to throw them 
open to appropriation under the entry act or sell them to the 
highest bidder. Having said this the Board continued to act 
within “narrow limits,” carefully investing the receipts from 
the Fund in stock as required by law. The treasurer’s report 
for 1833 showed that the state had used (i.e., borrowed), 
v $152,000 of the Literary Fund to meet certain expenses. 
Among the items of this expense were the following: for 
the legislature $40,000, judiciary $20,000, and for the State 
House $75,000.” 

The Legislature Takes Action —In 1837, the legislature 
at last_took action along the lines suggested by the Literary 
Board in regard to the swamp lands of the state by passing 

_“An-Act to drain the swamp lands of this state, and to create 
a fund for the Common Schools.”® It abolished the existing 
Literary Board and in its place established a board to be 
known as “The President and Directors of the Literary Fund 
of North Carolina,” which was the name.of the former 


* Ibid., p- 692. * Thid., p- 723. 
Ibid., p. 694. 5 Thid., p. 748. 
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Board with the addition of the words “of North Carolina.” 
The new Board consisted of the governor of the state ex 
officio president, and three other members-to~be- appointed 
by him “under and with the advice of the Council?’ of State. 
By Section 3 it was enacted, “That all swamp lands of this 
State, not heretofore duly entered and granted to individuals, 
shall be vested in the said corporation and successors, in trust, 
as a public fund for education and the establishment of com- 
mon schools.” By Section 4 it was enacted, “That in addi- 
tion to the said lands, the following property and funds shall 
be vested in said corporation and their successors in trust, as 
aforesaid, to wit: all the shares of stock owned by the State 
in the Bank of the State of North Carolina, excepting one 
thousand shares of stock now held in said bank in the name 
of the president and directors of the Literary Fund, making, 
in all, five thousand shares; and also five thousand shares of 
stock in the capital of the Bank of Cape Fear, and the 
profits and dividends arising from said stock; which profits 
shall be re-invested by the said president and directors from 
time to time as they accrue, for the use of said fund, as they 
may judge best; subject, however at all times, to the direc- 
tion and control of the General Assembly.” 

The Board was given full power and authority to adopt - 


or deposited in 
until it should be 
Thus this new board, 


in addition to the duties performed by its predecessor, was to 
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undertake to reclaim the swamp lands, to place them on the 
market, and toruse the proceeds “to create a fund for Com- 
mon Schools.” This law was ratified January 20, 1837. 

The New Board in Action—The new Board held its 
first meeting in the governor’s office on March 4, 1837, with 
Governor Dudley, Charles Manly, and D. W. Stone present. 
It advertised for 3 competent engineer to superintend the 
draining of the eastern swamp lands, and ordered that no- 
tices be published in the newspapers’ offering money to loan 
in sums of not less than $1,000. These loans were to be 
made, of course, out of that part of the $200,000 drainage 
fund not immediately needed for the work. On April 1, 
1837, the board met and adjourned from day to day until 
April 17, and during the time of these continued meetings, 
thirty-seven applications for loans amounting to more than 
$100,000 were received and acted upon, and from this date 
forward, acting on applications for loans was one of the prin- 
cipal duties of the Board. At a meeting held September 4, 
1837, Charles B. Shaw, of Charlottesville, Virginia, was ap- 
pointed civil engineer for the Board at a salary of $2,500 a 
year and the president was directed to ask him to report at 
Raleigh as soon as convenient. He met with the Board in 
Raleigh on October 3, 1837, and after conference went im- 
mediately to the low lands in the east and began his work. 
He sent surveying parties into the well-nigh impenetrable 
swamps to determine the boundaries of the state lands and 
those of the neighboring owners. He made a thorough study 
of the conditions to be overcome in reclaiming the lands, 
located canals that ought to be cut, and prepared estimates 
of the cost of al] things necessary to be done in order to 
insure the success of the great reclamation project. 

Shaw Reports to the Board.—Ina report dated May 31, 
1838, Shaw gave a graphic description of the swamp lands 
and the difficulties attending his work and closed with the 
statement that there had been but one case of sickness in his 
two surveying parties and only one among his “hands” em- 
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ployed on the work. This latter statement was no doubt 
made to refute the general belief in the up-country that the 
lands he was endeavoring to reclaim were exceedingly un- 
healthy. In a later report he reinforced this statement with 
the following: “The climate is also more salubrious than 
those residing in the upper country imagine; the corps of 
assistants employed upon the work have enjoyed uninter- 
rupted good health notwithstanding more than a year’s con- 
tinued and severe exposure.” Whether he intended it or 
not, these statements could be used to advantage by the Lit- 
erary Board when the reclaimed swamp lands should be 
thrown upon the market. He made another statement which 
showed that he was looking to the subsequent advantage of 
the state in its efforts to provide funds for the common 
schools. The price of labor and provisions had advanced in 
value since he began the work of cutting the canals, owing 
to the demand for “hands” caused by the building of the 
Wilmington and Roanoke (Raleigh) Railroad—the hire of 
a Slave having increased from $90 a year to $150—and con- 
sequently contractors would undertake work on the canals 
only at greatly increased prices. ‘Therefore he suggested 
that white laborers be employed and that, “‘as a premium to 
diligence and good conduct,” a bounty of twenty acres of re- 


claimed land be offered to each laborer who-should have 


served two years upon the works during their continuance. 
Ten thousand acres of land so appropriated would secure to 
the state five hundred tax-paying citizens and would be the 
means of making the value of these lands known sooner than 
any other method. 

Gwynn Succeeds Shaw.—On April 2, 1839, Major Wal- 
ter Gwynn, principal engineer of the Wilmington and Ral- 
eigh Railroad, agreed to take general charge of the drainage 
work in Hyde County that had already been begun by Mr. 
Shaw, who had resigned a few months before to accept a 
more lucrative position in another state. Contracts for cut- 
ting the Pungo and Alligator canals were let in the early 
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spring and summer with the prospect of completion within 
about a year, and the Board confidently looked forward to 
satisfactory results from the great venture of the state to 
reclaim thousands of acres to be sold for the benefit of the 
fund for the common schools. 

Reclamation Prospects and Results——The engineer’s re- 
port of the drainage work—November, 1840—filled the 
hearts of the Board with hope of an early return of the total 
amount invested, as well as a goodly profit besides. He esti- 
mated that by means of the expenditure of the $200,000 
already appropriated 60,000 acres would be successfully 
drained and made immediately attractive to many purchasers 
at the low price of at least $6.00 an acre, and that thus a 
profit of $160,000 would be realized from the investment. 
Applying this ratio of profit to the drainage of the 1,000,000 
acres of swamp land owned by the state, he saw “enormous” 
profits as the sure reward for the state’s venture, and, better 
than money profit from the investment, he believed that the 
opportunity to buy these fertile lands here at home would 
check emigration from North Carolina and build up the 
state from within with thrifty native settlers. In the autumn 
of the following year, 1841,” several hundred sections of this 
land, which could be easily drained into the canals recently 
cut by the state, were offered for sale at public auction, but 
the bids, contrary to expectation, were so unsatisfactory that 
they were rejected and the sale was stopped. ‘Thus perished 
for the time the golden dream of immediate and enormous 
profits. However, the drainage work continued and confi- 
dence in the ultimate success of the undertaking remained 
unshaken. 

The Literary Board and the Schools —In 1842 the Lit- 
erary Board called the legislature’s attention to the fact that 
the Boards of Superintendents in the various counties were 
not sending in their reports with the promptness required 
by law. Quite a number of chairmen had sent in no reports 

° Report, 1841, p. 5, 
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at all, many of those that had been sent in lacked much of 
the data that had been called for, and the Literary Board 
had no power to compel county school officials to render full 
and accurate reports at the close of the school year. In fact, 
the board was practically powerless to exercise anything like 
effective control over the school systerh. For this reason the 
legislature was asked to provide a general superintendent of 
common schools and clothe him with ample authority to take 
entire control of the schools and mold them into a compact 
and effective organization for the education of the masses. 
This request was repeated from time to time not only by the 
Literary Board but by each succeeding governor, until in 


1852 the legislature created the office _ of “general superin- , 







tendent of ¢ common schools” and elect 
in the dis- 





arge of his duties for thirteen years.™ 
County Courts and the School Tax.—The Literary Board 
was the legislature’s only source of information about the 


aS 


work being done by the boards of county superintendents, ~ 


the school committees, the teachers, and the children in the 
schools. By 1844 the common schools were pretty generally 
iN operation thr oughout the state and were doing much good 
in those counties where an enlightened public sentiment pre- 


vailed. But the levying of a school tax was permissory - 


rather than mandatory, and in many counties the tax was not 
levied. The Literary Board, in its report to the legislature 
for the year 1844, expressed surprise at having learned that 
there were magistrates in any county who were so “nig- 
gardly” as to refuse to levy a tax that meant so much to the 
best interests of a county. The state was annually sending 
into the counties from the Literary Fund 50 per cent more 
money than the counties were paying into the state treasury. 
By not levying and collecting this school tax the magistrates 
were thwarting the efforts of wise legislation enacted in be- 
half of placing education within the reach of every white 


See p. 134 
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child in the state. The levying of this tax should be made 
mandatory at once. This idea of making the tax mandatory 
was pressed upon the attention of the legislature in each re- 
port until the legislature of 1852 acted favorably upon the 
recommendation. It is but proper to remember that, by the 
following process of reasoning satisfactory to the magis- 
trates, this failure on their part to lay the tax was completely 
justified: Competent teachers could not be found for all the 
schools. The amount received from the Literary Fund was 
more than was needed to pay such teachers as were employed, 
and therefore the school funds in the county gradually accu- 
mulated and made it unnecessary to add the proceeds from a 
county school tax to the unexpended and steadily growing 
balance in the county. The report of the Literary Board, 
1846-47, declared that some of the counties still continued 
to lay no school tax, renewed the former criticism of the 
magistrates of the counties, i.e., county courts, for their per- 
sistent refusal to lay the tax, and stated that large sums © 
money still lay idle in the hands of many of the county chair- 
men, waiting for the committeemen to employ teachers for 
the schools in their districts. Believing that one reason for 
the inefficiency of the system was the great lack of teachers, 
the suggestion was made that either a normal school be €s- 
tablished, or that the trustees be induced to provide for the 
training of teachers at the University, and the opinion was 
expressed that “the latter would be by much the preferable 
plan.” Thus the recommendations of the Board were regu- 
larly repeated, and the story of the shortcomings of the sys- 
tem was told and retold to the lawmakers at Raleigh with 
--no practical results other than the slow and gradual building 
up of public sentiment in favor of the betterment of the 
schools for the masses, 

Increasing Duties of the Literary Board.—In addition 
to the supervision and control of the reclamation work in the 
eastern swamp lands and the entire care and management of 
the Literary Fund, other duties and responsibilities were 
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often assigned to the Board. The increase in the Literary 
Fund of nearly a million dollars from the United States 
surplus in 1837 meant an increased financial responsibility. 
The constant stream of applications for loans from the Lit- 
erary Fund, the careful consideration of these applications, 
and the collection or renewal of these notes when they fell 
due called for more frequent meetings and longer sessions 
and gave the Board much the appearance of a money loan 
office. The division of the school funds among the counties 
was also an important duty that demanded careful attention 
twice a year; and then, too, the share that was due to any 
county that had not voted to adopt the school system had to 
be set aside and loaned at interest until it should finally vote 
in favor of schools within its borders. This gave an addi- 
tional “batch of notes” to be looked after by the Board. 

The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institution.—A great, 1m- 
portant, and constructive work, assigned to the three mem- 
bers of the Board and the governor, was that of establishing 
and organizing an institution for the care of the deaf-mutes. 
and the blind. On January 8, 1845, the legislature ratified 
“An Act to provide for the education and maintenance of the 
poor and destitute deaf-mutes and blind persons in the 
State,” and in doing this it did that which Murphey had 
asked for nearly thirty years before. It provided for the 
maintenance and education of such poor and destitute deaf- 
mutes and blind persons as were unable to pay for such main- 
tenance and education, and it directed that those deaf-mutes 
and blind persons should be selected by the members of the 
Literary Board, who were charged to see, in making the 
selections, that due regard was paid to the claims of every 
portion of the state. To meet the cost of this most creditable 
venture to educate the afflicted children of the state, $5,000 
was appropriated by act of the legislature from the Literary 
Fund. The appropriation was to be expended by the Liter- 
ary Board at their discretion in either providing a school for 
deaf-mutes and blind here in North Carolina or in placing 
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such children in schools in other states established for the 
instruction of the deaf, dumb, and blind. To make sure of 
meeting the expense that might be incurred, the county 
courts were authorized to levy (“may levy”) a tax sufficient 
to yield $75 for each pupil that the Literary Board might 
select from a county. Here, then, was another duty assigned 
to the Literary Board, the duty of establishing and manag- 
ing an institution requiring the services of specially trained 
experts. 

Soon after the adjournment of the legislature, the Board 
advertised the fact of legislative provision for the school and 
called on the county courts to furnish a list of deaf-mutes 
and blind persons in their county eligible for admission, and 
to levy a tax to help carry out the intention of the law. The 
school for the instruction of the deaf-mutes opened on May 
1, 1845. An effort was made to provide instruction for 
blind pupils also, but the effort failed. Through the kind- 
ness of Dr. S. G. Howe, of the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind, at Boston, Massachusetts, a young man was found and 
recommended as well qualified to teach the blind. In cor- 


_ respondence with Dr. Howe, Governor Graham stated that 


no person could be employed “who is an agitator on the sub- 
ject of slavery.” Dr. Howe assured the governor that he 
would never select a man “of so narrow mind as to be able 
to see but one evil in the world, and feel obliged to ‘run 
amuck’ against that, heedless whether or not he should do 
more harm than good in his career.” The young man whom 
he finally recommended was undoubtedly well trained for 
the work, but when asked about the question of slavery he 
most emphatically declared that under no circumstances 
would he,agree to accept the position and promise to refrain 
in any way from expressing his views freely wherever and 
whenever he could on the subject of the institution of slav- 
ery. The Board had neither the power nor the inclination 
to grant such license to anyone to discuss southern institutions 
in a manner inconsistent with our laws. For this reason, 
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therefore, and for the additional reason that only a few blind 
children had offered themselves as pupils and that no county 
court had offered “to aid them though specially solicited to 
do so by public advertisement,” for the time being the opening 
of the school for the blind was postponed and the needed 
books, maps, piano, and other supplies that had already been 
bought and were ready for shipment were sold in the North. 

The school, which it will be remembered opened on May 
T, 1845, made a most gratifying beginning. A special legis- 
lative committee visited it during the session of 1846-47 
and found twelve male and eleven female pupils. They 
had made commendable progress not only “in reading and 
writing, but in geography, history and arithmetic, and also 
in the knowledge they have attained of the existence of God 
and his attributes.” “The boys have been taught shoe- 
making, printing, and carpenter’s work.” “The females are 
made, by turns, to attend to the domestic concerns of the 
family, and are taught, by a person employed for that pur- 
pose, to sew; and some of them make their own dresses.” 
Thus the school for the deaf-mutes made a successful begin- 
ning under the supervision of the Literary Board, which 
nevertheless seriously objected to this extra duty which had 
been assigned to it. Ina few years, in 1851, the blind were 
admitted into a department of the school especially planned 
for their education. The Literary Board continued to have 
entire control of the election of teachers, the erection and 
furnishing of buildings, and such other improvements as 
were deemed necessary until 1848-49, when the management 
and control of the school for the deaf-mutes was transferred 
to a board of six directors called the “President and Directors 
of the North Carolina Institute for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb.” 

Democrats Control the Legislature.—In the elections of 
1842 the Democrats gained control of the General Assembly 
but John M. Morehead, Whig, was reélected governor of 
the state, and in this democratic legislature of 1842-43 we 
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see a great political party playing for position in the public 
eye by persistently and unsparingly attacking the record of 
its rival because of its method of handling the common school 
funds. In the House of Commons, Saturday, December 3, 
1842, Joshua Barnes, Democrat, of Edgecombe, presented 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Governor be requested to furnish the names 
of the several debtors to the Literary and Internal Improvement 
Boards, from the period of the first loan by said Boards, up to the 
present time, the amount due from each, and the security taken for 
the payment of said loans, specifying particularly when the several 
debts that are paid were discharged, the names of the debtors, and the 
security taken for the payments. 


Daniel M. Barringer, Whig, from Cabarrus, moved to 
amend the same by striking out all after the word “Re- 
solved,” and inserting the following: 


That a Select Committee be appointed to obtain from The Gov- 
ernor, as President ex officio of the Literary and Internal Improve- 
ment Boards, the names of the several debtors of the said boards from 
the period of the first loan up to the present time, the amount due 
from each and the security taken for the payment of said loans, 
specifying particularly when the several debts that are paid were dis- 
charged, the several amounts now due, the names of the debtors and 
their securities; and further, that said committee inquire into the 
solvency of the obligors in the bonds of the borrowers, and their 
securities, and whether any loss has evet been sustained by either of 
said Boards, and by whom and when, and that said committee report 
the names of the borrowers to this Houge, and report in full on all the 


subjects contemplated in this resolution, and have power to send for 
persons and papers, 


f 
Barringer’s amendment was adopted and on December 6, 
1842, the speaker, Calvin Graves, appointed the following 
committee: Joshua Barnes, Daniel M. Barringer, Asa Biggs, 
Michael Francis, and George Bower. It will be noticed that 
the original resolution was introduced by Joshua Barnes, a 
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Democrat, and that the amended resolution had been pre- 
sented by Daniel M. Barringer, a Whig, who not only did 
not object to the inquiry called for by Barnes but showed by 
his amendment that he was heartily in favor of a more 
searching investigation. 

On December 13, 1842, Governor Morehead received 
from Asa Biggs, chairman, a communication stating that he 
had been instructed by the committee on finance to request 
him, the governor, to inform the committee in writing why 
a portion of the Literary Fund had been used in the purchase 
of bonds in the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad Company and 
the Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad Company, and under 
what Jaw the said investment had been made. Governor 
Morehead replied that the investments had been made out 
of a portion of the fund lying idle in the treasury, “for the 
increase and benefit of the fund.” Having thus informed 
Mr. Biggs why the investments had been made, he gave the 
reasons that had influenced the Board in selecting these bonds 
in preference to some other form of investment. With more 
than one million dollars already invested in the stock of two 
banks of the state, it was not deemed prudent at the time to 
make additional investments in the same kind of securities, 
and there was no United States Bank stock or other United 
States stock that could be bought, worth more than 6 per 
cent and “some uncertainty as to promptness in payment of 
principal and interest,” no railroad nor navigation stock re- 
garded as safe investments, and the Literary Board had to 
find some safe investment for its idle funds on hand. At the 
time of the investment in the railroad bonds our banks had 
suspended specie payments, the January dividend of 1842 
was 3 per cent in one bank, and only 2% per cent in the 
other, and there was not “much hope” of a greater dividend 
in the immediate future, and in this opinion they had been 
sustained by the fact that the July dividend in one bank had 
been 21% per cent, and in the other bank, nothing. The 
railroad bonds in question yielding 6 per cent regularly, 
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endorsed by the state, and bought “at $90 in $100” were 
deemed safe and profitable investments. 

Having told why the investments had been made and 
having given the reasons for selecting the railroad bonds the 
governor proceeded to answer Mr. Biggs’ second inquiry— 
“Under what Jaw said investment was made?” He quoted 
from the Literary Fund law of 1825: 


III. Be it further enacted, That the President and Directors of 
the Literary Fund hereby created are authorized to vest any part of 
whole of said fund, in the Stock of any of the Banks of this State, of 
of the United States and at all times to change, alter and dispose of 
the same, and of any real and personal estate belonging to the said 
fund, in such manner and upon such terms, as may in their opinion be 
best calculated to improve the value thereof. 


From the 4th section of Chapter 67 of the Revised Stat- 
utes he quoted: 


That in addition to the said lands (swamp lands) the following 
property and funds shall be vested in said corporation . . . all the 
shares of stock owned by the State in the Bank of the State of North 
Carolina . . . and also five thousand shares of stock in the capital of 
the Bank of Cape Fear, and the profits and dividends arising from 
said stock; which profits shall be re-invested by said president and 
directors from time to time as they accrue, for the use of said fund, as 


they may judge best; subject, however at all times, to the direction 
and control of the General Assembly. 


The Literary Board, therefore, believed that it had the 
right and power to invest the profits arising from these bank 
stocks, and even the whole fund, as it saw fit, and it was 
sustained in this belief by the opinion of eminent jurists. In 
fact, the investments had been reported to the last.legislature 
from which not the slightest intimation had come to the 
effect that there was no authority for the same. The finance 
committee of the last legislature passed upon the vouchers 
for the purchase of $140,000 Raleigh and Gaston Railroad 
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bonds and $85,000 Wilmington and Raleigh bonds and in 
their report offered not one word of objection to the invest- 
ment. The governor, in closing, reminded Mr. Biggs that 
on the committee of finance of the preceding session which 
had passed on the purchase and had made no objection were 
Mr. Wilson, of Edgecombe, present speaker of the Senate, 
Mr. Graves, of Caswell, present speaker of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Biggs, of Martin (“yourself”), present chair- 
man of the finance committee, together with five other mem- 
bers of the present committee on finance. However, this 
reply of the governor was not satisfactory to Mr. Biggs and 
the other Democratic members of the committee. Mr. Biggs, 
chairman, in behalf of a majority of the finance committee, 
to which the reports of the state treasurer and comptroller 
had been referred, made a report of their examination of the 
books and vouchers in the offices of the treasurer and comp- 
troller. The report declared that in the opinion of a major- 
ity of the committee the investment of a portion of the 
Literary Fund in bonds of the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad 
and the Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad was without au- 
thority of law. The governor’s construction of the law and 
his reasons assigned for making the investment were not 
satisfactory to the majority of the committee of finance. Its 
opinion was based on the same law quoted by the governor 
rather than on the “opinion of eminent jurists.” 

The committee claimed that “authorized to vest” meant 
to invest in the same kind of bank stock that had yielded the 
amount on hand to be invested, and not in another, and that 
“at all times change, alter, and dispose of the same” did not 
give the right to buy any other kind of stock. The commit- 
tee, without impugning the motives of the Board and with- 
out asking if the endorsement of the railroad bonds by the 
state was good security, wished to inquire why any of the 
Literary Fund was invested in the bonds of a railroad com- 
pany whose stock was selling at from two dollars and a half 
to fifteen dollars for a share of par value of one hundred 
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dollars already paid in. It strongly maintained that, safe 
or unsafe as an investment, the Board had bought the bonds 
without authority of law, that vesting profits arising from 
bank stocks meant investing those profits in the same kind of 
stock as that from which the profits had arisen. 

The minority report took issue on every point with the 
majority report. It cited as the basis of its contrary opinion 
the same sections in the Literary Fund law and the Swamp 
Lands law that had been cited by the majority report as the 
basis of its opinion. The majority report had said that bank 
stocks had been mentioned as the subjects of investment but 
no mention had been made of railroad stocks and bonds and 
hence they could not be subjects of investments. The minor- 
ity report admitted that railroad securities were not men- 
tioned in the law for the very good reason that there were 
no such securities in the state at the time the law was writ- 
ten. However, investments in such securities were provided 
for under the clause “at all times to change, alter, and dis- 
pose of the same, etc.” ‘The claim that the Board could not 
invest in other stocks and bonds was without foundation, 
therefore, because the Act of 1825, “after enumerating cer- 
tain modes of investments, expressly directs the Board to 
change, alter, and dispose of same as they think best, and 
the Act of 1836 directs them to make investments from time 
to time as they may judge best. And so the war of words 
was fought out in reports, counter-reports, and letters with 
no definite results. The laws cited on both sides of the con- 
tention have been quoted’! and the reader may judge for 
himself. Many a political party tempest of a day has 
howled itself into public notice, has lined up followers with 
different opinions as to whether it was a tempest or not, and 
has then died the death of all silly, yet harmful, agitations, 
having served no other end than to show that politics has a 
habit of stooping to little things in order to carry a point. 


™ See pp. 114 f. 
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The Special Committee Reports—On January 12, 1842, 
Asa Biggs, as chairman of the special committee appointed 
under Mr. Barringer’s resolution on December 6, 1842, 
presented to the House a report in which he stated that the 
committee had faithfully obeyed the instructions of the reso- 
lution, had carefully examined and compared the books kept 
by the governor, and had found that they corresponded with 
the statements heretofore published for the information of 
the public. The committee expressed itself as satisfied that 
all notes due the Literary Fund were well secured and that 
it had found that “nothing had been lost by either of the 
funds (Literary and Internal Improvement) since their 
organization. The committee also stated that it had exam- 
ined certain railroad bonds in which a portion of the Literary 
Fund had been invested in 1840. These were Wilmington 
and Raleigh Railroad bonds ($60,000), due in 1845, and 
$25,000 of the same company’s bonds, due in 1850, a total 
of $85,000 which was secured by “a deed of trust”? executed 
in 1840 on all the company’s property. Since 1840, $2,000 
additional had been invested in bonds of this company “due 
in 1847 and endorsed by the state.” In 1840 the Literary 
Board had invested $140,000 in bonds of the Raleigh and 
Gaston Railroad Company endorsed by the state, and since 
1840, $25,300 had been invested in said bonds due in 1845 
and 1852. The committee declared that there had been no 
losses from bad loans or investments, that all notes were 
amply secured, and that the investments in railroad bonds 
were secured either by “a deed of trust” or endorsed by the 
state. It would seem that this report would satisfy anyone 
interested in the safety of the investments. And it did sat- 
isfy so far as the safety of the Fund was concerned, but those 
who had started the investigation attacked the method of 
investing the profits of the fund, as has been seen in the 
majority report of the committee of finance. 


* See p. 112) 
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State Treasurer Will Not Pay——On December 22, 1842, 
the legislature elected John H. Wheeler, Democrat, of Lin- 
coln County, to succeed Charles L. Hinton, Whig of Wake, 
who had been state treasurer during the four years imme- 
diately preceding. Owing to an alleged defect in the bond 
of Wheeler, which was pointed out by Governor Morehead, 
Wheeler did not take possession of the office until after the 
middle of January, 1843. Soon after qualifying as treas- 
urer he claimed to have found an error on the part of the 
governor. On January 23, 1843, a warrant properly made 
out and itemized by Governor Morehead and duly approved 
by the comptroller of the state for services and traveling 
expenses of the Governor and Cad. Jones, Esq., as members 
of the Board of Internal Improvement, was presented to 
Wheeler for payment. Whereupon the treasurer wrote the 
governor that he would not pay the warrant unless it was S0 
modified as to call for payment of services and traveling 
expenses of Mr. Jones only. He gave as his reason for not 
paying the warrant that the governor was only ex officio 
president of the Board and that he doubted that the legis- 
lature ever intended he should be paid his salary as gov- 
ernor and as a member of the Board at the same time. He 
ventured to justify his refusal to pay the warrant by the fol- 
lowing argument: If the legislature fixed the salary of gov- 
ernor of the state at $2,000 per annum, did it intend that 
this sum should pay for all the service he might be subse- 
quently required to perform as governor or did it intend to 
increase his salary by allowing him three dollars a day as 
president of the Board of Internal Improvement and a like 
sum as president ex officio of the Literary Board? He went 
even further by saying that the two boards might, if they 
saw fit, continue in session the entire year and in this way 
increase the governor’s salary far beyond the letter and the 
spirit of the law. He added a postscript in which he taunt- 
ingly exclaimed that he was happy to state the legislature 
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was then in session and if he, Wheeler, were in error he 
could be corrected by it. 

The governor’s reply on the following day was pointed, 
brief, and full of spirit. He informed the treasurer that the 
law made it the governor’s duty to draw warrants, the comp- 
troller’s duty to pass upon and order their payment, and the 
treasurer’s duty to pay them when presented. He refused 
to recognize in the treasurer any authority to direct him, the 
governor, how to draw warrants, “much less” to instruct the 
boards over which he presided how to make orders for the 
distribution of any funds under their charge. The treas- 
urer had nothing to do with the account which he, the gov- 
ernor, had attached to the warrant for convenient reference, 
and, that he might have no excuse for this dereliction of 
official duty, he further informed him that the warrant had 
been drawn by order of the Board of Internal Improvement. 

On April 6, 1843, Wheeler wrote Spier Whitaker, at- 
torney general, asking whether, in his opinion, the governor 
of the state, ex officio president of the Board of Internal 
Improvements, was entitled to receive as commissioner, the 
sum of three dollars per day and his traveling expenses, or 
whether being ex officio president of the board, his pay ex 
officio did not cover the services. He added that the pay of 
the governor, president ex officio of the Literary Board, was 
regulated by the same law regulating the Board of Internal 
Improvements. The attorney general replied that, in his 
opinion, the commissioners alone were entitled to the pay 
allowed by the acts mentioned. This correspondence, it will 
be noted, occurred soon after the adjournment of the legis- 
lature late in January, 1843. In the elections of 1844 the 
Whigs again elected their candidate for governor, William 
A. Graham, of Orange, being their nominee, and once more 
gained control of the legislature, although it was practically 
a tie in the Senate. When the legislature convened in the 
fall of 1844, politics again began to play around the guber- 
natorial record of John M. Morehead, the outgoing Whig 
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governor. Mr. Biggs offered a bill to transfer the fund for 
Internal Improvements to the president and directors of the 
Literary Fund, and Eaton, of Granville, another Democrat 
in the Senate, offered a resolution instructing the committee 
on finance to inquire into the expediency of abolishing both 
boards and vesting their powers in the officers of the state, 
“and the duties thereof required to be performed by them.” 
The bill and the resolution were reported with some amend- 
ments, but no other action was taken. Eaton presented an- 
other resolution in which he called for a full report by the 
governor of all expenses of the Literary and Internal Im- 
provements Boards from November 1, 1842, to November 
I, 1844, “to whom paid and what for, together with a state- 
ment of the contingent and incidental expenses of all kinds 
which have been incurred in reclaiming Swamp Lands; to 
whom paid, and for what.” His resolution was read and 
adopted. Mr. Jeffreys of Franklin, offered the following: 


Resolved, That the Public Treasurer be instructed to report to 
the Senate, the correspondence between the Treasurer, and his Ex- 
cellency, the Governor, relative to the legal right of the Governor to 
receive per diem compensation as President ex officio, for services 
rendered upon the Literary and Internal Improvement Boards. And 
also, the opinion of the Attorney General thereupon—together with 


the amount which his Excellency, the Governor, has received for such 
service. 


This resolution was adopted. 

On December 30, 1844, Governor Morehead sent 2 
message to the General Assembly stating that he had found 
on his table “on Friday last” a printed document which con- 
tained all of the resolutions and correspondence on the right 
of the governor to receive per diem for services rendered 
upon the Literary and Internal Improvements Boards. He 
then gave in a very clear statement his view of the legal 
right of a governor to receive this per diem. He called 
attention to the law, the practice under the law “ever since 
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its passage,” and the repeated action of the legislature on the 

matter. As to the law in the case of the Board of Internal 
Improvements this Board consisted of the governor, ex officio 
president, and two other members appointed by him with 
the aid of the council, who were to receive three dollars a 
day and traveling expenses. The uniform practice under 
the law had always been to pay the former governors the 
same per diem and traveling expenses as the other members 
of the Board. All vouchers and warrants paying the gov- 
ernor his per diem had been invariably allowed and approved 
without question by the finance committee of succeeding leg- 
islatures. Having thus stated his case as to the law, the 
practice under the law, and the action of successive legis- 
latures in approving the payment of his per diem and travel- 
ing expenses, he pointed out how unjust it would be to expect 
him to travel at his own expense in the performance of duties 
not originally included among those of the chief executive of 
the state. He informed the legislature that the personal 
attention and superintendence he was giving the work of 
Internal Improvements, the drainage of swamp lands, the 
handling of the funds of the Literary Board, and all the 
other various duties of that Board, which included some sort 
of oversight of the common schools, could not be considered 
as the executive duties of a governor. He flatly denied the 
treasurer’s statement that he had received $1,238.77%4 as 
compensation for services as president ex officio of the two 
boards during the four years he had been governor. He 
stated that this alleged amount of compensation included 
not only his own traveling expenses, but also the traveling 
expenses of another member of the Board, hack hire for 
himself and the other member, hotel bills, printers’ bills, 
and auctioneers’ bills. In spite of his clear statement of 
expenses, based on itemized bills of record, Senator Eaton, 
of Granville, Democrat, introduced a bill requesting the 
governor to refund nine hundred and seventy-five dollars 
which he had received for services as president ex officio of 
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the Literary Board and the Internal Improvements Board 
“without authority of law,” and directing the attorney gen- 
eral to bring suit for that amount should the governor refuse 
to comply with the request. The bill was read and passed 
the first time on January 6, 1845, but on January 8, 1845, 
just two days before adjournment of the legislature, upon 
motion of Senator Louis D. Wilson, of Edgecombe, Demo- 
crat, it was laid on the table. Thus ended the partisan at- 
tack upon the hitherto unquestioned practice under the law 
of paying the goverpors the same per diem and traveling 
expenses that were pdid the other members of the two boards. 
The practice continued without interruption until the early 
days of the Civil War, when the records show it was dis- 
continued without any statement as to the reason for so doing. 

Loans to Educational Institutions—Among the many 
applicants for loans from the Literary Fund were several 
private schools and denominational colleges that were strug- 
gling to establish themselves in the educational field. The 
following loans were granted in the order given below, after 
having béen duly authorized by legislative action: 


Wy alte Morest College, Wiarch: oo, TBAT yf 5.5 ee Ske $10,000 
Dloralecilese-c April oy TOA ace, 2 sy iG line teeta 2,000 
Greensboro Female College, June 7, 1849 .......-...- 7,000 
Chowan Female College, May 25, 1851...........-00- 3,000 
Normals Gllese; Aprilia. 18540. 5 Se paw yess ed aed 10,000 
Clinton Female Institute, November LOR NOS 5A. dens is 3,000 


Mount Pleasant Academy (Cherokee), October 16, 1855.. 2,000 


Not one of these notes was paid at maturity, and all of 
them, except that of Wake Forest College, ran far into the 
Civil War period before they were finally settled.‘ A re- 
newal note for this $10,000 loan, which was made in 1845, 
bore the signatures of Samuel D. Wait, president, Thomas 
Crocker, and Wm. M. Crenshaw, trustees, and thirty-six 
other friends of the institution. Payments of the interest 


* Strictly in accordance with the proposition of the Literary Board, the notes 
were paid in full in Confederate money. See below, p. 247. 
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and partial payments on the principal were made from/ti 

to time and in the State Comptroller’s report for September, 
1860, there are these two items: $4,151.81 “on principal” 
and $484.14 for interest on the note. These two payments 
evidently paid the note in full for from the month they 
were made it ceased to be listed among the assets of the Liter- 
ary Board. This note of Wake Forest College, signed as it was 
by President Wait, the two trustees, Crocker and Crenshaw, 
and thirty-six other loyal Baptists, constitutes an honor roll . 
of which not only the denomination but the state as a whole 
may well be proud because of their sacrifice for higher edu- 
cation. The denomination raised the money and paid the 
debt before money had depreciated, and the loan cannot, in 
any sense, be called a case of state aid to a church college. 
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CHAPTER: XI 


THE SCHOOLS IN- ACTION IN THE. FIRST 
DECADE 


Some Old Records. Difficulties of Administration: Lights 
and Shadows of the System. Taxes and the School Term. 
The Chairman of the Boards of County Superintendents. 


pigeonhole of a desk in the basement of the State De- 

partment of Public Instruction in Raleigh, a package 
of papers tied with red tape, which on being opened proved 
to be a collection of county reports of common schools that 
had survived time, war, and official negligence. They had 
evidently been unopened since the day when they had first 
been tied together years before by some one in the service of 
the Literary Board. They were made on blank forms or 
copies of forms sent to the chairmen in the various counties 
by the Literary Board. The blanks called for the number of 
school districts in a county, the number of males and females 
in a district, the number of each sex enrolled, the length of 
the term, the name of the teacher in the district, the monthly 
salary paid to the teacher, all other amounts paid out for 
the schools during the year, and a statement of the total 
receipts for common schools for the year. 

They are signed by the chairmen of the Boards of Su- 
perintendents in fifty counties during the years 1844, 1845, 
and 1846, some of them for one of these years and others 
for two years. They are very valuable for the reason that 
they throw light on the system in operation in every section 
of the state from the mountains to the coast during the first 
decade of the life of our common schools. That which we 
are able to see in the light reflected by these reports may be 
regarded as a true picture of the period. They show the in- 
efficiency of a system which had no single executive head. 
Not one of the reports gives all of the information called 
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for by the blank forms. First one item and then another 
is omitted. Sometimes the length of the term and the salary 
paid to the teacher for the term are given, and from these 
facts we may find the monthly salary paid to the teacher. 
The incompleteness of a report is explained in part by the 
fact that some of the schools were in session at the time when 
it was sent to the Literary Board, and too often the chair- 
man’s failure to send in a complete report was due to the 
fact that he had been unable to get reports from the school 
committeemen out in the districts. Many of the chairmen 
refer to this negligence of the committees, and one of them 
evidently sharply reproved his committee for their neglect 
of duty, for he writes in his report that they give as their 
excuse that they did not have the blanks. This did not 
satisfy him, for he retorts that they ought to make their own 
blanks as he had done. Another chairman reports that it 
had been impossible to find in his county men of business 
experience qualified and willing to serve on all the commit- 
tees in the several districts. 

Difficulties of Administration: Lights and Shadows of 
the System.—Very incomplete returns from so many of the 
committees in all sections of the state make indeed a dark 
side to the picture; the lack of supervision by a competent 
school man at the head of the system, the irregular attend- 
ance of pupils, and the alleged apathy of the people make 
the picture even darker. But it must be remembered that 
seventy-seven counties’ called for at least three hundred and 
eighty-five men to serve on the Boards of County Superin- 
tendents, and that more than twelve hundred districts made 
necessary more than three thousand six hundred committee- 
men, or about four thousand persons in all were needed to 
serve in the administration of the system. To find at the 
very outset these men, so scattered throughout the state as 
to be available in each county and district, was an impossible 
thing to do. And, again, it was equally impossible to find 
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in each of the more than twelve hundred districts at least 
one competent teacher, and sometimes two, willing to serve 
at a very low monthly salary for a term of generally not 
more than three months and frequently for not so long a 
time. It is difficult to conceive of a greater undertaking 
than to try to find immediately thirty-six hundred efficient 
committeemen, three hundred and eighty-five members of 
the Boards of County Superintendents, and more than 
twelve hundred qualified teachers—all of them, commit- 
teemen, superintendents, and teachers, ready for immediate 
service. The wonder is that the schools lived at all during 
the first decade of their existence. One can but take pride 
in the men of that day when it is remembered that a con- 
trolling majority of the people, knowing that they were 
doing their best under the circumstances, remained faithful 
to the cause of popular education, determined that their 
schools should not perish but live for the education of their 
children. 

Taxes and the School Term —It will be remembered 
that levying the first school tax was ordered by popular vote 
in nearly all the counties of the state in 1839 and made man- 
datory on the county courts; that in 1840-41 the courts were 
merely authorized and empowered by the legislature to levy 
a school tax which should not exceed one half of the esti- 
mated amount to be received by the county for that year 
from the Literary Fund; and that, finally, by the legislature 
of 1844-45 it was left to the discretion of the county courts 
to levy a tax for schools which should not be less than one 
half of the estimated amount to be received from the Literary 
Fund by the county for that year. These old reports show 
that during the first decade several of the counties occasion- 
ally levied no school tax at all, and it is natural to ask the 
reason for this failure to do so. Sometimes a county’s com- 
bined school tax and dividend from the Literary Fund was 
more than it spent on its schools, other counties received from 
the Literary Fund alone more than their schools had cost, 
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and some had a surplus large enough to have a school term 50 
per cent longer if it had been desired. The county courts in 
such counties could see no reason for levying a tax to raise 
more money than was being used. Of course the surplus 
could have been used in employing more competent teachers 
or lengthening the school term. The reader must remem- 
ber, however, that many competent teachers were not to be 
had even for a larger salary and he must also remember that 
a much longer term would not have suited the smaller farm- 
ers of that period. Occasionally some of the districts would 
report a six-months term or even a longer term, but this was 
unintentionally misleading. Sometimes the district had two 
schools at different places and the report gave the total time 
both schools were in session, and occasionally a district would 
have no school for a year and the money for that year added 
to that of the following year would give the district a longer 
term of school. There was no intention to deceive by this 
form of report, and it was understood by all at the time it 
was made. 

The Chairmen of the Boards of County Superintend- 
ents—The chairmen of the Boards of County Superintend- 
ents were with but few exceptions men of prominence and in 
sympathy with educational advancement in their counties. 
Many of them wrote in their returns to the Literary Board 
their views on common schools in their counties. In fact, 
during the first decade of the schools they are practically the 
only sources of official information about schools. Generally 
they wrote frankly about conditions, and they were usually 
hopeful of better results to come with time. One wrote 
that there had been some dissatisfaction in several districts 
but that all trouble seemed to have been settled. Some of 
his people thought that the common schools had done more 
harm than good, but, on the contrary, he was sure that much 
good had already been done and that in time great good 
might be expected. His county, Bladen, had not levied a 
school tax in two years, though for the year in which his 
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report was written (1846) it had again levied the tax. He 
thought that levying a school tax would have “a tendency to 
bring silly men to their senses. When they contribute to 
raise the fund (however small) they know that it is not alto- 
gether a gratuity (of which some have been too proud or too 
silly to accept) and will cheerfully receive it.” His hope 
was that the state would soon remove the stigma of being 
the most backward. 

Lane, the chairman of Craven (1846), complained of a 
lack of teachers and declared that the county court should 
be given authority to appoint an examining committee and 
that no person should be allowed to teach or receive pay for 
teaching without first presenting a certificate from this com- 
mittee. The Board of Superintendents in Craven had passed 
a resolution to this effect a year before the date of his report, 
but with no powers to enforce it the resolution had been, in 
great measure, disregarded. 

From Jones County in November, 1846, R. Barnes, 
chairman of the Board of County Superintendents, sent to 
the Literary Board a most interesting account of conditions 
in his county and made some constructive suggestions. For 
a year following the death of his predecessor in 1844 there 
had been few schools in the county and the school fund 
had “considerably accumulated,” but at the time of his report 
they were “generally going on.” He suggested that less 
service should be required of school committeemen, confining 
their duty chiefly to the care of schoolhouses and the sending 
in to the Board of Superintendents annually of a correct 
census of the children in their districts. To the Boards of 
Superintendents he would assign the duty of employing com- 
petent teachers and visiting and inspecting the schools and 
requiring that all the directions of the Board be carried out 
by the committeemen and teachers. 

A. Monk, the chairman of the Board in Sampson, makes 
a most constructive recommendation, one that would have 
accomplished great good if it had been adopted. He rec- 
ommends that the legislature lay off the counties of the state 
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into four divisions and elect a general superintendent for 
each division. Each superintendent should visit the counties 
in his division and have in each county joint meetings of the 
Board of Superintendents and the school committees for a 
discussion of the interests of the common schools of the 
county. The four superintendents should unite and form 
a general plan of teaching throughout the state, receive all 
reports from the committees in their divisions and make full 
reports to the Literary Board. This was the most preten- 
tious and constructive program offered by a chairman for 
the improvement of the schools during the period. 

From these reports of the chairmen in fifty counties we 
may look into the schoolrooms and see the teachers at work 
with the children. During the three years covered by these 
reports, the names of 1,487 teachers are given. Very many 
of these teachers were poorly prepared and did not pretend 
to teach more than elementary reading, spelling, writing, and 
arithmetic. ‘The salary, which was as low as eight dollars a 
month in some districts, did not attract well prepared teach- 
ers. It isa remarkable fact that only nineteen of the number 
reported (1,487) were, in the language of the day, “female 
teachers.” ‘Twenty-six counties reported that they had male 
teachers only. Guilford reported seventy-six males and five 
females and Cumberland reported fifty-eight males and six 
females. Hence, although the reports are very incomplete, 
yet they show clearly that practically all the teaching was 
done by poorly prepared male teachers. 

And now we are ready to enter upon the study of another 
decade of effort to place education within easy reach of every 
white child in North Carolina. The ten-year period that 
we have so far studied was one of inexperienced officials in 
education in state, county, and district, but a period in which 
the cause of popular education had lived and borne fruit 
that justified the faith which the people had in their com- 
mon schools, a faith they held to and never forsook in the 
years that followed. 
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CHAPTER Xi] 
THE SECOND DECADE: LEGISLATION FOR 
LEADERSHIP 


Cherry's Bill. Wiley Elected Superintendent of Common 
Schools. North Carolina in 1852. Attempted Common 
School Legislation of the Period. Efforts to Educate Teach- 
ers. Some Legislation Accomplished. Levying School Taxes 
and Dividing the Funds Within a County. North Carolina 
Journal of Education. Change in Method of Appointment 
of School Committees. 





( HERRY’s Bill.- Early in the session of 1852 (October 
12), J. B. Cherry, of Bertie, introduced in the House 


of Commons “An Act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Superintendent of Common Schools, and for other 
purposes.” It contained some of the features of Wiley’s 
bill and of Wilson’s bill, both of which had been defeated in 
the House during the session of 1850, and it also carried 
several important additions as to the duties of the superin- 
tendent as prescribed in those two bills. He was to consult 
as often as possible with experienced teachers, to employ law- 
yers to recover in behalf of the president and directors of 
the Literary Fund all escheats in the several counties in the 
state for the use and benefit of the Literary Fund, and to see 
that moneys distributed for common schools were not mis- 
applied by the Boards of County Superintendents. In his 
annual report to the governor he was to give a detailed and 
condensed statement of how he had performed the duties of 
his office, and to arrange such tables as would show the num- 
ber of white persons five years old and under twenty-one in 
each county in the state, the number enrolled in each school, 
the length of the school term, and the number of school 
districts in each county of the state. It was to be the super- 
intendent’s duty, as often as possible, to deliver public lec- 
tures on education and to endeavor to enlist the feelings of 
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the people in the cause of the common schools. When noti- 
fied, he was to attend the meetings of the Literary Board, 
for which service he was to receive the same pay as that re- 
ceived by the members of the Board. The salary of the 
superintendent was to be $1,500 per annum, with no allow- 
ance for traveling expenses, It is true that it was not stated 
explicitly that the superintendent had to travel, but the duties 
assigned to him could not be performed without his doing a 
great deal of traveling throughout the state. One great 
difference between Wiley’s bill and Cherry’s bill was the 
fact that the latter made no reference to the adoption of 
textbooks. (The bill passed both Houses and was ratified on 
December 4, 1852. . 

‘Wiley Elected Superintendent of Common Schools.—) 
Calvin H. Wiley, of Guilford, again (1852) represented his 
county in the House. He voted for Mr. Cherry’s bill and 
made an able speech in favor of its passage. The superin- 
tedent of common schools created by Cherry’s bill was to be 
elected by the legislature then in session. Of course the suc- 
cess of the bill depended upon finding and electing the right 
man for the place. The election was held on December 13, 
1852, ahd Mr. Wiley was elected over two other gentlemen 
placed in nomination by their friends. In later days suspicion 
and distrust do not look favorably upon the election by a 
legislature of a member to any office created by that legis- 
lature. Had such been the case when the office of General 
Superintendent of Common Schools was created Wiley, a 
member of the legislature which created the office, might 
not have been elected to the important position and the state 
would thereby have lost the services of a great educational 
leader and organizer. 

Mr. Wiley was thirty-three years of age. He had gradu- 
ated at the University twelve years before his election as 
superintendent and had later secured license to practise law. 
He opened a law office in Oxford, from which town he moved 
to Greensboro in his native county. He had a decided taste 
for literature and an intense love for his native state. He 
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had written two historical novels intended to feature North 
Carolina and the South. The duties waiting for him were 
many and exacting as well as very laborious, and yet not 
more so than those laid down in the act that he himself had 
proposed in the legislature of 1850. It is well for us of the 
present day (1930) to look at the conditions which con- 
fronted Wiley when he began his work as superintendent 
of common schools in North Carolina. 

North Carolina in 1852,—At the time of his election 
many men were still writing letters with goose-quill pens; 
they were still sprinkling sand on the freshly written sheet 
to absorb the undried ink instead of using blotting paper; 
for the lack of an envelope they would often fold a letter 
so that it could be sealed with sealing wax or a wafer and 
then write the address on the blank side of the folded sheet) 
The only railroads in the state were the one that ran from 
Wilmington to Weldon, where there was a connection for 
Raleigh, over the old Raleigh and Gaston, parts of the un- 
finished roads from Goldsboro to Morehead City, the At- 
lantic and North Carolina Railroad, and another unfinished 
road from Goldsboro to Charlotte, the North Carolina Rail- 
road. There were/no general means of communication save 
by letter, and the mails were slow and unreliable in their 
schedules, ‘Wiley had no office, no official residence, no 
clerk.) In fact, he lived near Greensboro and used his private 
residence as his public office for years. When he left home 
on official business, he went at his own expense. Out in the 
state the schools were in hopeless confusion, with few teach- 
ers, whether good or bad, without any kind of supervision, 
without comfortable buildings, with practically no conven- 
iences, surrounded by many hostile critics, and languishing 
in some localities for the want of a friendly environment, but 
they had for their abiding support a general confidence in 
the power of public education, and no matter how great the 
confusion, how many the critics, or how bitter the hostility, 
the masses of the people wanted their common schools to 
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continue, to improve, to flourish, and to be the training 
ground for their children. And as Wiley looked out over 
the field where so much was dark, dreary, and uninviting, 
he was thrilled at the possibilities before him, and with joy 
in his heart he went about his task with a hope and enthusi+ 
asm that never left him and made him one of America’s 
greatest ante-bellum educators, 

Attempted Common School Legislation of the Period— 
Many of the unsuccessful efforts to enact common school 
laws during the second decade of the history of our common 
schools are interesting because, like those of the preceding 
decade, they reflect the thoughts of the people as interpreted 
by the legislators. 

S. B. Spruill, representative from Bertie (1852), wished 
to exempt from road duty all county superintendents of 
common schools, but his efforts to do so were fruitless. D. P, 
Caldwell, of Guilford (1852), introduced in the House a 
resolution to request of the Supreme Court of the state its 
opinion as to the constitutionality of the acts of the legis. 
lature which authorized the distribution of the Literary Fund 
among the counties of the state. The members of the legis~ 
lature evidently regarded the law as being in strict conform- 
ity with the constitution, for his resolution was immediately 
laid on the table by a vote of 84 to 23 and was never heard 
of again. 

Dic McIntyre, representative from Richmond (1852), 
secured the appointment of a joint committee of eight mem~- 
bers to inquire into the expediency of establishing a state 
lottery for the purpose of raising funds for internal improve. 
ments and common schools. ‘The Senate concurred in the 
proposal to appoint this committee and informed the House 
that it had appointed Messrs. Bynum, Person, and McDow~ 
ell to form the Senate branch of the committee, and this is al] 
that was done with Mr. McIntyre’s scheme for raising money 


for internal improvements and common schools by means of 
a lottery. 
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A. J. Jones, of Columbus, in the Senate (1854) offered 
a bill which was a long forward step for that day. Through 
his bill he asked that the committee on education inquire into 
the expediency of a law authorizing a vote at the next general 
election to ascertain the wishes of the people as to increasing 
the common school fund by taxation. In every county that 
should vote for an increase in taxation for common schools 
the county court was thereby given the power to lay a special 
tax sufficient to continue the schools in that county for twelve 
months. The committee on education reported that legis- 
lation on the subject was unnecessary and asked to be dis- 
charged from further consideration of the resolution, and it 
was accordingly discharged. 

In the Senate of 1854 we find evidence of some discon- 
tent at home with reference to the law for the examination 
of teachers. The statement was made that it was believed 
that the law which prohibited the employment of one who 
had not obtained a teacher’s certificate had operated to in- 
crease salaries to exorbitant rates. Therefore, in order to 
remedy these exorbitant rates, a resolution was offered to 
modify the school law so as to permit a school committee to 
employ such teachers of good moral character as they be- 
lieved to be competent to teach even though they might not 
hold a certificate. The Senate declined to modify the law 
by a two-to-one vote, and in this vote we may see the hand 
of the state superintendent of common schools, who was al- 
ready making every effort to raise the standard of teachers 
in the common schools. 

The more than fifteen hundred common school teachers 
scattered here and there throughout the state were now to be 
used for the good of the public in a way never before thought 
of by our people. Senator G. D. Boyd, of Rockingham, 
offered a resolution by which he hoped to help business in 
all sections. He would direct the committee on banks and 
currency to inquire into the expediency of having the state 
treasurer procure from the mints or elsewhere an amount of 
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specie equal to the total distribution of the school fund or of 
such part thereof as might be convenient, in 25, 10, and 5 
cent pieces and sent to the chairman of the Board of County 
Superintendents in the several counties to be used in paying 
the salaries of the teachers at the end of the term of school. 
This, he thought, would give to the people of the state a 
supply of small change which would add much to the con- 
venience of business transactions. 

The fact of unexpended balances to the credit of the 
county school fund in the keeping of the chairmen of the 
Boards of County Superintendents of common schools is seen 
in a resolution offered December 20, 1858, by Senator D. C. 
Guyther, of Washington. His resolution directed that such 
surplus should be lent out on approved security or invested 
in state bonds or deposited in a bank. The strong argument 
in favor of his resolution was the fact that this surplus fre- 
quently remained in the personal keeping of the chairman 
from month to month, or perhaps from year to year, and the 
intent of the resolution was to enable this unexpended amount 
to be placed at interest for the benefit of the school fund. 
It is proper to remember that the chairman was under a bond 
for the security of any school fund in his keeping, but the 
point was that the unused money in his possession was earn- 
ing no interest for the benefit of the schools. 

Senator B. M. Edney, of Buncombe, offered (February 
8, 1858), an amendment to the revenue bill that brings to 
view a common custom of the money lenders of the period. 
He would take all profits made by “note shaving” and give 
them to the school fund of the county in which the note 
shaving had taken place. His amendment was at once re- 
jected, and the reader may draw his own conclusion from 
the fact. 

In the Senate, January 12, 1859, W. H. Thomas, of 
Jackson, made an effort to regulate the sale of spirituous 
liquors. He offered a resolution asking that the judiciary 
committee be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
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amending existing laws with regard to the issue of license 
to retail spirituous liquors or intoxicating drinks of any kind 
in any incorporated town or village or school district without 
the recommendation of a majority of the qualified voters of 
the incorporated town or village or school district, and he 
asked that the committee report a bill for that purpose. His 
resolution was nothing more than an attempt, but it shows 
that even then our legislators were thinking of regulating 
the liquor traffic. 

A resolution! was offered in the House by J. M. More- 
head, of Guilford (1859), to authorize the purchase of 
Hawks’s History of North Carolina for each common school 
in the state. During the discussion E. D. Drake, of Warren, 
offered an amendment. The amendment required that the 
committee in each district should make it the teacher’s duty 
to take care of the book, to read or cause to be read a portion 
of the same every day during the term, and at the close of 
school return it to the chairman of the school committee for 
safe-keeping until school opened again for another term, and 
finally, to see that the teachers faithfully complied with the 
requirements of the resolution under a penalty of double the 
value of the two volumes. The resolution and the amend- 
ment were laid on the table by a decisive majority. The two 
large volumes of Hawks’s History are filled with valuable 
matter far beyond the understanding of children in the ele- 
mentary schools, and this fact may have influenced the vote 
of the legislature, and, again, they may possibly have voted 
against the purchase on the score of economy, which is often 
the place of refuge for those who vote one way or the other 
in legislative councils. The fact that the resolution was 
seriously considered showed that our lawmakers looked with 
some degree of favor on a proposal to place a North Caro- 
lina history in every schoolhouse in the state. 

Efforts to Educate Teachers.—In 1852, J. B. Cherry, 
of Bertie, chairman of the house committee on education, in- 


1 House Journal, 1858-59, pp. 560, 561. 
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troduced in the House a bill to provide for the education of 
common school teachers. The first section of the bill pro- 
vided that if Wake Forest College, Normal College,” and 
Davidson College each would “educate twenty-seven young 
men free of charge,” the directors of the Literary Fund 
should pay to those institutions the “sums to which their re- 
spective tuition would amount at the usual rates.” The 
young men were to be selected by the Board of County Su- 
perintendents, preference being given to those whose indigent 
circumstances would prevent them from otherwise obtaining 
an education. The bill provided that each young man be 
allowed to attend the college of his choice, that he should 
sign a pledge to teach school for twelve months in some part 
of the state, and that each one of these three institutions 
should admit any youn& man applying for admission when 
thus appointed by the Board of County Superintendents, 
The bill passed its first reading and was ordered to be 
printed but failed to pass on its second reading. It is to be 
noticed that the University was not included in the above 
given list of colleges. This is due to the fact that prospective 
teachers were already being admitted to the University free 
of charge. 

On December 8, 1854, Thomas D. Meares, represént- 
ative from Brunswick, offered in the House “A Bill to create 
a Scientific and Military School and State Arsenal in this 
State.” It was to be called the North Carolina Scientific and 
Military Academy. The governor was requested to apply 
to the president of the United States for the use of so much 
of the arsenal buildings and grounds at Fayetteville as were 
not required for the use of the United States, in which to 
store its arms and munitions of war until needed for public 
defense. If the request should be denied, the governor and 
his council were directed to advertise for proposals to furnish 

* Later Trinity College, founded by Braxton Craven, a prominent Methodist min- 


ister and one of the most earnest and zealous friends of the common schools the 
state has ever had. 
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the necessary buildings and grounds and locate the school at 
the place that made the best offer, due regard being paid to 
health. The organization was to be military and under the 
supervision of a graduate of West Point or some kindred 
institution. [he attendance was to be limited to two hun- 
dred, and all applicants were to be young men not less than 
sixteen nor more than twenty-one years of age, of good moral 
character, able to read and write the English language “cor- 
rectly,” and understand the “four ground rules of arith- 
metic.” Each member of the House of Commons could 
appoint one cadet from the county which he represented in 
the legislature and the governor could appoint thirty from 
the state at large. These two classes of cadets were required 
to pay their own expenses and were to be known as “pay 
cadets.” A senator could appoint from his senatorial district 
one young man who was unable to obtain his education in 
any other way. He was to be known as a “state cadet” and 
to be educated at state expense with the obligation on his 
part to serve as a teacher two years in one of our common 
schools, or as a professor, or an assistant professor, in the 
state at the usual compensation. This bill, which it is seen 
had in it a plan of educating one-fourth of the school’s en- 
rollment for teaching, met the same fate as the Cherry bill. 

On January 15, 1855, Thomas A. Norment, of Robeson, 
offered a bill in the House providing for the establishment 
of another kind of school which was to prepare teachers for 
the common schools. He proposed to establish a “State 
Agricultural and Normal School” in each congressional dis- 
trict of North Carolina. His purpose was to have schools in 
which at least fifty pupils should systematically study agri- 
culture upon the grounds of the institution and acquire a 
correct knowledge of those sciences essential to the successful 
cultivation of the soil, i.e., chemistry, mineralogy, geology, 
and the mechanic arts. He would also have the pupils re- 
ceive such normal instruction as would enable them to dis- 
charge the duties of teacher in our common schools. The 
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bill directed that four indigent pupils be admitted into each 
school each year until there were sixteen in attendance. These 
beneficiaries were either to teach in North Carolina as many 
years as they had attended the Agricultural and Normal 
School, or pay back with interest all expense incurred by 
the state in their education. 

The three bills—Cherry’s, Meares’s, and Norment’s— 
are worthy of special notice. ach had for its object the 
education of indigent young men at public expense with the 
requirement that they, in turn, should teach a certain time 
in the schools of the state at the usual price paid other teach- 
ers. These bills failed to become laws, but the fact that they 
were offered for consideration and discussion showed the 
trend of public sentiment at the time toward the training of 
teachers for the common schools. 

Some Legislation Accomplished.—With each session of 
the legislature there came the usual changes in the common 
school law. Seldom were these changes of a radical nature, 
and they never did seriously affect the steady purpose of the 
people to educate their children in the common schools. As 
a rule, there was a constant improvement in the law from 
year to year. 

In the first school law passed in 1838-39, it will be re- 
membered, the district committeemen were to be appointed 
by the Board of County Superintendents of common schools. 
In the school law of 1840-41 it was provided that the com- 
mitteemen should be elected by the people, and that, in case 
of no election, the Board of County Superintendents should 
appoint these local school officers. The records of the years 
that followed show that the people as a whole did not care 
to elect their committees. In very many districts they failed 
to hold the election, and in many other districts only three 
or four voters would go to the polls on election day. An 
election in Johnston County is typical of the interest taken 
by the people in the election of school committeemen. Five 
voters went to the polls and voted for three committeemen. 
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Two residents of the district who were not present at the 
election received five votes, the total number cast. The 
third committeeman elected was one of the voters taking 
part in the election, and he received only four votes, thus 
showing, it is safe to say, that he did not vote for himself. 
In 1848-49 the appointment of school committees was given 
wholly to the Board of County Superintendents, but the fol- 
lowing year (1850-51) the former plan was again enacted 
into law. 

The common school legislation of the second decade was 
aimed at perfecting the laws already enacted by the preced- 
ing legislatures. It called for reports of the number of male 
and female children of school age in the district, the number 
of each sex enrolled in each school, the names and sex of the 
pupils, the number of days each pupil had attended school, 
the number and names of the male and female teachers, the 
salaries paid to the teachers, and the items and total amount 
of the miscellaneous expenses in each county. Practically 
all of this information was to be first reported by the school 
committee to the Board of County Superintendents who were 
to send a full report for the county to the State Superin- 
tendent of common schools in Raleigh. In the event of the 
failure of a school committee to send its report to the Board 
of County Superintendents, it was subject to a fine of five 
dollars, which was to be given to the school fund in the dis- 
trict in which it was collected. It was insisted that no one 
should be employed to teach a district school who did not 
hold a certificate as to his moral character and mental 
qualifications signed by a majority of the committee of 
examination. 

Levying School Taxes and Dividing the Funds Within a 
County——In a former chapter it has been shown that the 
legislature of 1840-41 authorized and empowered the county 
courts to levy a tax for the aid of the common schools of the 
county, and that four years later the levying of this tax was 
left to the discretion of the county courts. But in 1854-55 
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the legislature, evidently under the influence of Calvin H. 
Wiley, made the levying of this tax mandatory, thus return- 
ing to the letter and spirit of the law passed fifteen years 
before. 

There were several changes in the method of distributing 
the school fund during this second decade. The proceeds 
of the Literary Fund were divided year by year among the 
counties of the state in the ratio of their federal population 
in spite of repeated efforts to change to some method based 
upon the number of white children in a county. There was 
trouble, too, within the counties as to how the money should 
be divided among the districts. In 1854-55 the total sum 
of the money received in a county from the Literary Fund 
plus the county school tax was divided equally among the 
districts. This did not satisfy the people for, in 1856-57, 
the law directed that the Board of County Superintendents, 
acting under the advice of the state superintendent of com- 
mon schools, should divide the entire county school fund so 
as to secure, as far as possible, equal facilities for the educa- 
tion of all white children in the county in proportion to the 
number of white children in said district. This piece of con- 
fusing English possibly meant the division of the funds on a 
per capita basis to the districts. The next legislature (18 58- 
59) clarified the section by striking out “in proportion to the 
number of white children in said district.’ This left to the 
Board of County Superintendents the task of dividing the 
fund so as to secure as far as possible equal facilities for the 
education of the white children of the county. In brief, from 
the above it is seen that the school funds within the county 
were first divided equally among the districts regardless of 
the number of children in a district, next that it was divided 
on a per capita basis which proved unfair to the small dis- 
tricts, and finally that the funds were divided so as to give 
to all white children equal school facilities whether there 
were few or many in the district, which seemed to be the 
fair and just thing to do. 
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In 1858-59, a section was incorporated in the law for the 
benefit of special localities. It provided that when there 
were as many as forty children in the families of employees 
of any factory, mine, or shop, a school district should be laid 
off for their convenience, and that the new district should be 
entitled to all the privileges enjoyed by other schools in the 
county and should be subject to all the rules and regulations 
of other district schools. 

North Carolina Journal of Education —This legislature 
(1858-59) made it lawful for the Board of County Superin- 
tendents to subscribe to a copy of the North Carolina Journal 
of Education for the use of any district in the county whose 
school committee should request it to do so. The subscrip- 
tion price, which was to be taken from the school fund of the 
district making the request, was not to exceed one dollar a 
year. Each copy of the Journal was to be preserved in the 
schoolhouse for permanent use and as the foundation of a 
district library. Not only was it made lawful for the Board 
of County Superintendents to subscribe to the Journal for a 
district, but it had to be done when the request came from 
the district committee. A still further step was taken in 
1861 by incorporating a section in the school law that virtu- 
ally adopted the Journal as the state’s official organ for its 
educational propaganda. Not only did this section in effect 
adopt the Journal as the official organ but it directed the 
superintendent of common schools to subscribe, at the ex- 
pense of the Literary Fund, for one copy for each county 
chairman and for each member of the committees of exami- - 
nation, as well as for each common school district in the state 
as under the former law. Another section of this law di- 
rected the state superintendent of common schools to prepare 
and publish in the North Carolina Journal of Education a 
new digest of the school laws and to publish in the same issue 
a copy of the laws of 1860-61. It required further that he 
should have five hundred extra copies printed for the use of 
his office. 
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Change in Method of Appointment of School Commit- 
tees.—One might think that the common schools would re- 
ceive but little thought in the legislative halls during the 
spring of 1860-61 while public events were pointing toward 
the coming of the great Civil War. On the contrary, to the 
everlasting praise of the men of those stormy days, they did 
not forget their schools, and the legislature of that year at its 
second special session passed “An Act concerning the Com- 
mon Schools in North Carolina” which contained two new 
sections that were intended to strengthen the school system. 
One of these sections was the authorization of subscriptions 
to the North Carolina Journal of E-ducation which has just 
been referred to, and the other was the complete acceptance 
of Wiley’s method for appointing school committeemen. 
This method provided that the Board of County Superin- 
tendents should appoint such persons as school committee- 
men as might be requested in a petition signed in writing by 
a majority of those who constituted the whole number of 
parents, guardians, and qualified voters of the district. Each 
one signed as a parent if he had children of school age in the 
district, or as a guardian if he were the guardian of children 
of school age, and as a voter if he were neither a parent nor 
a guardian of children of school age. If a child of school age 
had neither a living father nor guardian, then his mother 
might sign the petition. This was done in order to give the 
district a school committee that would be satisfactory to a 
majority of those who were interested in the success of the 
school. If no petition were presented, the Board of County 
Superintendents was to appoint as in the past. 
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CHAPTERS] 
CALVIN H. WILEY’S FIRST REPORT, 1854 


Belief in Publicity. Model Schools. Normal Schools. Es- 
cheats. Suggestions. Swamp Lands. Morality and Disci- 
pline. Cultivating Attachment to Home. 


FTER two years of service devoted to travel over the 
A state, correspondence with school authorities, speech- 
making wherever he could get an audience, inter- 
views with public men, conferences with common school 
teachers, personal visits to many district schools while in ses- 
sion, and a careful study of conditions in the common 
schools, Calvin H. Wiley, on January 24, 1854, sent to Gov- 
ernor David S. Reid his first annual report as general super- 
intendent of common schools in North Carolina. It is an 
important public document for the reason that it is the first 
official report on the conditions, achievements, and prospects 
of the common schools ever made in the state and also be- 
cause of the fact that it gives a brief outline of Dr. Wiley’s 
educational platform, upon which he hoped to build an effec- 
tive system of common schools. One of his first official 
duties was to inform himself as to the history, conditions, 
and achievements of the system throughout the state, and 
another duty was to deliver public addresses on education 
wherever, in his judgment, they might awaken the interest 
of the people. He determined to do both at the same time if 
possible, and therefore he accepted every invitation to speak 
if he could possibly do so, and in his public addresses his sole 
object was to give practical information about education and 
to endeavor to get people to think about the importance of 
sending their children to the common schools. 


~ Belief in Publicity—One of Wiley’s strong hopes of 


arousing the people was publicity. In order to broadcast to 

the public his views on education, he published in the news- 

papers open letters addressed to the governor of the state, 
[147] 
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and in these letters he gave the substance of certain parts 
of his public lectures. The state had never before furnished 
to the public any information about the public schools other 
than the semi-annual statements of the distribution of the 
school fund, the suggestions and recommendations of the 
governors in their messages and inaugural addresses, the 
formal reports of the Literary Board, and the legislative re- 
ports of the efforts of the more progressive representatives 
of the people in the General Assembly. But Wiley’s report 
was the first separate and distinct printed matter carrying 
official information about the state’s school program. 

In those old days, almanacs, hanging by the fireplaces 
in town and country homes were highly prized books of use- 
ful knowledge. Two were published in this state and sent 
out into North Carolina for reference reading, from time to 
time, and yet, Wiley complained, in neither of them had 
their authors printed one single line of information about 
the common schools. This was an illustration of what he 
called the general carelessness and indifference in furnishing 
light on a great and important subject. Catching the idea 
from these almanacs, Wiley soon began to reflect upon the 

propriety of publishing a common school almanac to be sent 
free into private homes and public offices throughout the 
state. In this almanac he wished to publish what other sys- 
tems were doing and what our own schools were accomplish- 
ing, as well as statistics showing everything valuable and 
interesting in our system, the duties of school officers and 
school teachers, the regulations as laid down in the school 
law, and practical and useful suggestions for the successful 
administration of schools in every section of the state. His 
idea was a good one for that day, but he was never able to 
have the almanac published and distributed. 

Model Schools—One great defect in the school system 
when Wiley entered upon the discharge of his duties was the 
short school term—seldom more than three months and gen- 
“erally not so long. For this reason and for the added reason 
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that a good teacher could seldom be found for a community 
with a short-term school, many a wealthy parent would send 
his child away from home to a boarding school at an early 
age. In order to build up a good school in just such a com- 
munity, Wiley proposed the general adoption of a plan which 
he had found to be successful in a number of communities. 
To send a child to a boarding school would cost $300 a year. 
A ten-months school could be had for the same amount. 
Suppose that the district received $100 from the school fund. 
The parent, instead of sending his child away to a boarding 
school at a cost of $300, could pay $200 to the district school 
and have a good ten-months school for his child at home, 
save $100 a year, and give to his neighbors a long-term 
school. If there were two such parents in the district, each 
could add $100 to the district’s share of the school fund, 
have the long-term school, and save $200* annually. Of 
course the greater the number of parents wishing to enter 
into this plan to have a longer term and a better school and 
keep their children at home, the greater the saving would be. 
Under this plan the school committee had to agree to share 
the control of the school with the contributors. During the 
preparation of this first report, Wiley received from two 
gentlemen of wealth and influence urgent applications for 
advice and suggestions in the establishment of two such 
schools. One of these gentlemen lived in the center of the 
state. He declared that it was the intention of the friends 
of the undertaking to admit into the school from other dis- 
tricts a limited number of girls who wished to become teach- 
ers. The other gentleman lived in the east and, playing on 
the word “common,” said that it was desired so to elevate 
his district school as to make it “common” among the best 
of schools, teaching all branches, and qualifying its pupils 
both male and female, for usefulness in life. Wiley called 
such schools as these “Model Schools” and thought that in 


1The difference between $300 at a boarding school and his $100 contribution to the 
out 


home school. 
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and in these letters he gave the substance of certain parts 
of his public lectures. The state had never before furnished 
to the public any information about the public schools other 
than the semi-annual statements of the distribution of the 
school fund, the suggestions and recommendations of the 
governors in their messages and inaugural addresses, the 
formal reports of the Literary Board, and the legislative re- 
ports of the efforts of the more progressive representatives 
of the people in the General Assembly. But Wiley’s report 
was the first separate and distinct printed matter carrying 
official information about the state’s school program. 

In those old days, almanacs, hanging by the fireplaces 
in town and country homes were highly prized books of use- 
ful knowledge. ‘Two were published in this state and sent 
out into North Carolina for reference reading, from time to _ 
time, and yet, Wiley complained, in neither of them had 
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the common schools. This was an illustration of what he 
called the general carelessness and indifference in furnishing 
light on a great and important subject. Catching the idea 
from these almanacs, Wiley soon began to reflect upon the 

propriety of publishing a common school almanac to be sent 
free into private homes and public offices throughout the 
state. In this almanac he wished to publish what other sys- 
tems were doing and what our own schools were accomplish- 
ing, as well as statistics showing everything valuable and 
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school teachers, the regulations as laid down in the school 
law, and practical and useful suggestions for the successful 
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short school term—seldom more than three months and gen- 
“erally not so long. For this reason and for the added reason 
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that a good teacher could seldom be found for a community 
with a short-term school, many a wealthy parent would send 
his child away from home to a boarding school at an early 
age. In order to build up a good school in just such a com- 
munity, Wiley proposed the general adoption of a plan which 
he had found to be successful in a number of communities. 
To send a child to a boarding school would cost $300 a year. 
A ten-months school could be had for the same amount. 
Suppose that the district received $100 from the school fund. 
The parent, instead of sending his child away to a boarding 
school at a cost of $300, could pay $200 to the district school 
and have a good ten-months school for his child at home, 
save $100 a year, and give to his neighbors a long-term 
school. If there were two such parents in the district, each 
could add $100 to the district’s share of the school fund, 
have the long-term school, and save $2001 annually. Of 
course the greater the number of parents wishing to enter 
into this plan to have a longer term and a better school and 
keep their children at home, the greater the saving would be. 
Under this plan the school committee had to agree to share 
the control of the school with the contributors. During the 
preparation of this first report, Wiley received from two 
gentlemen of wealth and influence urgent applications for 
advice and suggestions in the establishment of two such 
schools. One of these gentlemen lived in the center of the 
state. He declared that it was the intention of the friends 
of the undertaking to admit into the school from other dis- 
tricts a limited number of girls who wished to become teach- 
ers. The other gentleman lived in the east and, playing on 
the word “common,” said that it was desired so to elevate 
his district school as to make it “common” among the best 
of schools, teaching all branches, and qualifying its pupils 
both male and female, for usefulness in life. Wiley called 
such schools as these “Model Schools” and thought that in 


1The difference between $300 at a boarding school and his $100 contribution to the 
home school. ”~ 
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educating many who would become teachers they would, in 
effect, be normal schools supplying teachers for the state. 

Normal Schools.—It is surprising that Wiley had so 
little to say about the need for teachers in his first official 
utterance. It is true that he refers briefly to normal schools 
but he says nothing about the immediate need for such schools 
in North Carolina. In fact, he merely remarks that there 
were in reality no such schools in the state. He was ex 
officio the secretary of Normal College in Randolph County, 

~ but this was not devoted exclusively to the training of teach- 
ers. He attended the commencement exercises of this insti- 
tution in 1854, a few months prior to preparing his annual 
report, and was much impressed by the immense attendance 
of people from the middle classes, as he was pleased to call 
them. This great crowd was eloquent evidence of their deep 
interest in education, and it was also the forerunner of the 
immense crowds that gathered there from year to year at the 
annual commencements of the institution, both when it was 
known as Normal College and later under the name of Trin- 
ity College which it bore in the years that followed up to 
wand after 1892, when it was moved to Durham.? 

Ei scheats.—Yor many years the state had been giving to 
the University all escheats. In 1852 an act of the legislature 
took these escheats from the University and gave them to the 
Literary Board for the benefit of the common schools. The 
University resisted this in the courts, but the case was decided 
against it, and at the time Wiley’s first report was being pre- 
pared, it contemplated taking the case on appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Wiley, a graduate of 
the University and a loyal son of his alma mater, believed 
that the schools and the University had mutual interests and 
needed in common the fostering care of the state. There- 
fore he was deeply concerned and declared that it would be 
a gloomy day for North Carolina when these two interests 


? The institution was called Trinity College even after it was moved to Durham, 
N. C., in 1892, and, in fact, until December 30, 1924, when it became Duke University: 
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should be antagonistic. Before the case could reach the Su- 
preme Court of the United States the friends of the Uni- 
versity succeeded in having the escheats returned to that 
institution. 

Suggestions —Heartily in favor of allowing the people 
to select the school committees, Wiley regarded the method 
of election then employed as exceedingly cumbersome from 
the fact that in some counties as many as several hundred 
notices of the election had to be posted. He suggested a 
method of his own which he said had met the approval of all. 
His method was to leave the appointment of the committees 
to the Board of County Superintendents, who were to appoint 
upon the petition of a majority of the voters in the district 
or of those who represented a majority of the children in the 
district. Always taking a hopeful view of things, he be- 
lieved that the people would adopt his plan and send in a 
petition for the appointment of such persons in the district 
as would take an interest in the school. One great objection 
to the plan then established by law, i.e., election by the 
people, was the fact that very few took interest enough to 
go to the polls and vote in a school election, and yet he felt 
sure that leaving it to the people to get signers and send ina 
petition to the Board of County Superintendents was a simple 
plan and would prevent the election of undesirable persons 
by the few who would go to the polls and vote so as to gratify 
some personal grudge. 

Swamp Lands.—He called attention to the fact that tim- 
ber was being unlawfully carried away from the swamp lands 
held by the Literary Board for the benefit of the common 
schools, that they would be worth from $10 to $100 an acre 
if properly drained, and that in their undrained condition 
they were regarded as a nuisance and an obstacle in the way 
of the settlement and improvement of that part of the state. 
For these reasons he hoped that some way might be found 
to make these lands yield at least one million dollars to the 
school fund. 
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Morality and Discipline —Only such teachers should be 
employed as had morals above reproach and whose lives il- 
lustrated the beauties of a heart disciplined to good. The 
Bible, the common creed of all Christians, had not been rec- 
ommended as a textbook, but every child should have free 
access to it and read it for himself. This, he believed, was 
in accord with the doctrine of the free agency of man in 
religion. Concerning discipline, he said that a child who 
goes to a college, academy, or private school goes there for 
instruction and improvement, and submits to discipline and 
the required application to his studies. In some places, how- 
ever, the child seems to think that a free school is a school 
where he is free to do as he pleases, and his parents often 
prevent the improvement of the child by refusing to allow 
him to be corrected and submit to the proper discipline of 
the school. Wiley declared that something should be done 
to correct this belief and practice of both parent and child. 
Parents should know the maxim that free children do not 

“make free men, and at the same time all should know that 
children can be trained best without resort to brutality. 

Cultivating Attachment to Home.—Love of North Caro- 
lina was a strong and abiding trait in the character of Calvin 
H. Wiley. He resented the oft repeated saying that North 
Carolina was merely a place to grow up in and then move 
away. rom his early youth he had often seen what he 
called the breaking up of families to settle in the far distant 
southwest without bettering their condition. Therefore, 
while a private citizen, he had planned to do what he could 
to promote a love of home that would hold our people in the 

€. This was his motive in preparing a series of North 
Carolina readers. The advanced book of this series was the 
first one published, and it came from the press prior to his 
election as superintendent of common schools. In his report 
he tells that he is no longer financially interested in the book 
in any way and that he had given away the copyright at the 
cost of the materials, a wonderful and creditable act indeed— 
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no, not wonderful to anyone who knew Calvin H. Wiley. 
He was never the man to let official position be of financial 
help to him either directly or indirectly, proximately or 
remotely. 

But to return to his report. To further the end of know- 
ing more about home and loving it more, he had a handbill 
printed to be posted in every-schoolhouse, giving statistics, 
etc., about the state.’ His intense love of North Carolina 
and his faith in its possibilities made him a constant dreamer 
and planner for its development, and his favorite approach 
to the mind and heart of the North Carolina public was 
through the mind and heart of the children in the schools. 
The great Mississippi Valley was the finest agricultural 
country in the world, and its immense productions were sent 
away either by a circuitous route to the North or to New 
Orleans, the principal outlet to the ocean. The Allegheny 
Mountains had long been regarded as an impassable wall in 
the way of railroads from North Carolina to the great valley 
beyond. But science and invention had already shown that 
the mountains could be crossed. Virginia and Georgia were 
moving, and South Carolina would soon follow, and yet no 
state had so great inducements to undertake the crossing of 
the mountains to reach the great southwest as North Caro- 
lina. Beaufort harbor was midway the Atlantic coast. From 
this harbor westward, across the upland slopes and through 
the beautiful gorges of North Carolina mountains, lay the 
shortest route to the trade of the Mississippi Valley. Filled 
with hope and enthusiasm at the thought of realizing this 
great dream, Wiley declared in his first report that to fore- 
shadow on the youthful minds of the state something of our 
great commercial destiny he had taken pains to have maps 
inserted in the geographies used in the schools, maps that 
showed all proposed railroads over the North Carolina moun- 


3In 1905 I saw such a poster on the walls of a school in Great Britain, giving 
statistics about the British Empire.—M. C. S. N. 
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tains, the location of the port of Beaufort and its possible 
connections with the West. This he called doing full justice 
to our state, and modern readers will read this with patriotic 


interest in connection with what we really have today. 





CHAPTER XIV 


WILEY’S SCHEMES FOR TRAINING COMMON 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Training by Examinations. A Novel Normal School Plan. 
Proposed Normal School Program. Wiley’s Plan for Im- 
proving Teachers. Another Plan for Increasing Efficiency 
of Teachers. Teachers’? Library Associations. The Library 
Building. Where to Find Teachers. Women Teachers. 


during the second decade he laid special emphasis on 

two plans which he had formed for the consideration 
and approval of the legislature. His first plan was formed 
in recognition of the pressing need for qualified teachers, and 
it showed how he thought he could meet the need most suc- 
cessfully. After having examined the systems in other states 
and having carefully studied reports that had come to his 
office from the chairmen of the Boards of County Superin- 
tendents, he formulated and presented a plan which he be- 
lieved would furnish all the teachers that would be needed 
from year to year. In his plan he showed amazing faith in 
the power of the elementary common schools themselves to 
prepare teachers, although these very schools were conducted 
by teachers poorly trained and qualified. 

He did not favor the typical normal school as the best 
practical source of supply of teachers for North Carolina 
common schools because of the great cost which would have 
to be borne by the Literary Fund, because of the very small 
number it would be able to furnish annually, and because of 
the further fact that it would educate a class of young men 
and women who, having been specially trained as teachers, 
would be inclined to seek and obtain better paying positions 
elsewhere than in our own common schools! It is true that 
he was so impressed by what he had seen while attending a 
commencement at Normal College in Randolph County that 

[155 ] 


|: Witey’s succeeding annual reports to the governors 
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he highly commended it as an example to anyone who 
wished to establish a college or an academy. And he even 
suggested that every new academy should agree to educate a 
number of poor boys or girls on their promise to teach long 
enough to pay the debt incurred while attending the institu- 
tion. In making this suggestion he shrewdly added that it 
would be a paying proposition because eight out of ten such 
students would not only pay the debt but would go out 
among the people of the state enthusiastic champions of the 
institution in which they had received their education and 
thus increase the popularity of their alma mater. 

Traiming by Examinations.—In his letters of instructions 
and suggestions to the committees of examination he dis- 
cussed the qualifications of teachers and how to improve 
their scholarship, and he finally disclosed his plan for train- 
ing all the teachers needed in the common schools. The sub- 

_jects in which the applicants were to be examined were 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geog- 
raphy. The form of the teacher’s certificate prepared by 
Wiley and sent out to the committees of examination de- 
clared that the committee of examination was satisfied as to 
the teacher’s moral character and that his rank in the several 
studies was indicated by the numbers annexed to each—No. 

__1 being the highest and No. 5 the lowest. This method of 
certification was thought to promise good results. The form 
of certification enabled the committee to grant a certificate 
to teachers who were qualified to teach only “new beginners 
and small children,” such teachers as were needed in every 
county because there were neighborhoods in every county 
where no higher qualifications for teaching were needed! 
The committee of examination was charged to use its good 
sense and its acquaintance with the community in granting 
certificates to teachers. It was charged not to give many 
certificates of the lowest grades and to give a certificate to 
no applicant who could not read, write, and teach elementary 
arithmetic. Everyone who was licensed should be able to 
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teach those subjects at least, but all would not have occasion 
to teach grammar and geography. 

Wiley heartily believed: in his plan because he was sure 
that it would stimulate teachers to work for higher marks, or 
“numbers” as he expressed it, at each annual examination, 
and this he called building up a kind of normal school pecul- 
iarly suited to the needs of North Carolina common schools. 
Time and again he boasted of the excellence of the plan, 
and he went so far as repeatedly to call this annual examina- 
tion of teachers a normal school for teachers. In one of his 
reports he suggested that it would be well for the chairman 
of the Board of County Superintendents to include the names 
and marks of the teachers on the copies of their returns that 
were to be posted on the court house door. His thought was 
that good teachers would delight in a plan which would en- 
able them to “shine the brighter” and that young teachers 
coming into the work would be forced to push forward in 
the race of improvement and later on would rejoice at hav- 
ing passed through an ordeal which had taught them self- 
reliance and perseverance. 

A Novel Normal School Plan.—A county chairman, in 
1855, who was much interested in the common schools, sug- 
gested to Wiley a novel plan for a normal school in each 
congressional district in the state, with a board of managers 
consisting of the chairmen of the Boards of County Superin- 
tendents in the district. This board was to select a site, em- 
ploy teachers, and adopt regulations for the management of 
the school. Each county was to contribute two dollars from 
the school fund of each district in the county, and, in return, 
the county would be entitled to send free of tuition a num- 
ber of students in proportion to the sum contributed. Wiley 
thought that the plan was a good one and yet an impossible 
one because although the tuition was to be free, the cost of 
board would be such a heavy burden on those who would 
like to attend that they would be unable to do so. How- 
ever, he did think that possibly it could be made to work if 
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the institutions could be located in country neighborhoods 
which could furnish cheap board and in which the manners 
of the people would not impose upon the students the many 
expenses and social temptations of fashionable society. It 
is interesting to note that an appropriation of only two dol- 
lars from each of the 2,995 school districts in the state at 
that time would have yielded $5,990 to be divided among 
eight congressional districts. This would have given $748.75 
for each normal school and we may easily imagine the kind 
of teachers’ training school this amount of money would 
have equipped and maintained. The unnamed chairman’s 
suggestion was valuable in that it showed that the question 
of teacher training’ was forcing itself upon the attention of 
thoughtful people of the period. His suggestion is men- 
tioned in a note to one of Wiley’s reports and receives no 
further notice. 

In 1856, D. A. Davis, chairman of the Board of County 
Superintendents in Rowan County, presented for the con- 
sideration of the State Educational Association then in session 
at Salisbury a plan for a cheap system of normal schools for 
North Carolina. It resembles so closely that of the unnamed 
chairman quoted above that one is justified in believing that 
Davis and the unnamed chairman are one and the same per- 
sons. ‘The Association directed that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draw a bill along the lines of Davis’s plan and 
present it to the legislature. The committee performed its 
work but we have no copy of the bill it prepared. Another 
bill, modifying the Davis plan, was also prepared and a copy 
of it has been preserved. This bill contemplated the estab- 
lishment of one normal school in each congressional district. 
Wiley preferred that these schools, or at least half of them, 
should be “female normal schools,” as he invariably called 
them, and the modified bill as finally agreed upon was in 
perfect accord with his preference in this particular. Some 


1 And yet “teacher training” meant practically a knowledge of the subjects to be 
taught. 
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of the provisions of the bill arrest our attention. A school 
might be established in any congressional district in which 
the Boards of County Superintendents in six or more coun- 
ties in the district had voted in favor of the measure, and the 
chairman of such boards and their successors in office were 
to be “the trustees of Female Normal School No. othe 
number of the school being that of the congressional district 
in which it had been established. By the bill, the cost of a 
school was fixed at not less than seven hundred dollars nor 
more than twelve hundred dollars and this amount was to 
meet the total cost of buildings, salaries of the teachers, and 
all other expenses. Nothing is said in the bill about the 
courses of study to be offered, and the nearest approach to 
this subject is that the general superintendent of common 
schools was authorized to visit the schools and send annually 
to the trustees and teachers letters of advice and suggestions 
as to management, books to be used, and methods of instruc- 
tion to be employed. There were ample requirements as to 
reports to be made to the superintendent of common schools 
giving all necessary information for throwing light on the 
conduct and achievements of the institution. All free pupils 
appointed by the Board of County Superintendents in their 
home county had to be at least fourteen years of age and of 
good moral character. On entering school the pupil had to 
sign a pledge of honor to teach school in North Carolina, 
“she being allowed compensation for the same” for as long a 
time as she had been a pupil in the normal school, unless, 
and here comes an interesting proviso, she marries sooner, 
“and for at least one year if she had been in school that long, 
whether she married or not.” She would be released from 
her obligation to teach upon paying for her tuition. 
Proposed Normal School Program.—The daily sessions 
of the school were to be opened and closed with prayer. 
Every pupil was required to attend these devotional exer- 
cises and also to attend church services on Sundays, and in 
case there was no church in convenient reach of the school, a 
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Sunday school was to be conducted for the study of the Bible 
and all pupils were required to attend for that purpose. Any 
minister in good standing might preach at the school, and 
Sunday schools for the poor children of the neighborhood 
might be conducted in the school building by the teachers 
and pupils of the school. The instructors were required to 
visit the pupils in their rooms at least once a week, were to 
be responsible for the conduct and manners of the pupils dur- 
ing and after school hours, and were to give lessons in what 
today is called domestic science. They were also to be care- 
ful at all times to promote habits of order, economy, and 
healthful exercise. Wiley says that, for causes unnecessary 
to mention, neither bill was introduced during the legisla- 
ture, and he expressed the belief that the subject would be 
fully discussed at the next meeting of the State Educational 
Association 

Wiley’s Plans for Improving Teachers——It has been 
seen in the preceding pages that Calvin H. Wiley was not 
aggressively in favor of establishing normal schools for the 
preparation of teachers in North Carolina. His reasons have 
been already given, to wit, their great cost, their inability to 
supply the number of teachers that were needed for our 
schools, and the fear that those who might receive training 
in them would seek positions out of the state. And again it 
has been seen that he preferred a plan of his own making for 
the training of teachers. By his plan former common school 
students might be examined and employed as teachers and 
in the years that followed be subjected to annual examina- 
tions by the committees of examination and in this way be 
stimulated to devote themselves to self-improvement through 
private study during the year and to show by their “num- 
bers” at the next examination that they had improved in 
scholarship. At first a certificate should be issued to those 
common school students who showed that they were quali- 
fied to teach spelling, reading, writing, and the fundamental 
rules of arithmetic. Subsequently by private study they 
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should prepare to take higher “numbers” on examination 
and give proof of having acquired sufficient knowledge of 
geography and grammar to be able to teach those subjects 
to pupils in the common schools. The time had come when 
few teachers could give an excuse for being entirely ignorant 
of these two subjects. In fact, with cheap textbooks and the 
presence of some well informed person in every community 
who would willingly help an ambitious student in his efforts 
at self-improvement whenever called upon, there was no 
excuse for continued lack of knowledge of geography and 
grammar save that of unpardonable laziness. And so far 
as geography was concerned, the general superintendent 
declared that any matured man who could read intelligently 
could acquire a teaching knowledge of that subject without 
the aid of an instructor. The stimulating of common school 
teachers to improve their scholarship by private study and the 
arousing of their ambition to excel in scholarship, combined 
with the certainty of the examination at the hands of the 
committee of examination once every year, Wiley claimed, 
were in themselves a normal school specially suited to the 
common school conditions in North Carolina. His whole 
scheme of developing teachers from the children of the com- 
mon schools was founded, first, on the belief that the best 
teachers would come naturally from those schools if they 
had within themselves “the principles of life,” and second, 
on the further belief that the test of the excellence of a school 
system was its ability and tendency to produce teachers for 
its own classrooms. 

Another Plan for Increasing Efficiency of Teachers.— 
And now we come to his other plan for increasing the effi- 
ciency of teachers already at work in the schools, a plan 
which was as dear to him as his normal school plan and in 
which he placed an abiding faith. Feeling sure that the 
annual examinations were doing much to improve the schol- 
arship of the teachers, he believed that one more step was 
necessary. This step was to make sure of the appointment 
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of efficient committees of examination throughout the state 
and through these committees to organize the teachers in 
each county into associations not only for mutual improve- 
ment but also for formulating and presenting to the friends 
of education their views and suggestions for meeting the 
pressing needs of the common school system. He knew that 
this was accomplished in other states by means of Teachers’ 
Institutes, an “institute” being the teachers of a certain dis- 
trict or county assembled in a body at some central meeting 
place to discuss class management, methods of teaching, 
school discipline, and other common school problems, and to 
hear lectures on educational subjects by the state superin- 
tendent or some other person sent to represent him at the 
meeting. The session of an institute generally continued for 
a week and the attendance of the teachers was compulsory. 
The expenses were paid out of the public fund but at the 
thought of this fact, Wiley emphatically declared that such a 
system would not suit North Carolina, and he immediately 
announced that he had a plan by which he could secure the 
same or even better results without any cost to the public. 

Teacher? Library Associations —His plan as rec 
ommended to the legislature? was as follows: Incorporate 
the committee of examination and the Board of County Su- 
perintendents of common schools in each county as a Teach- 
ers’ Library Association with power to acquire and hold 
property; appropriate from the county common. school 
fund for the use of the Library Association one dollar for 
each school district in the county, annually for two years; 
admit as a member each teacher holding a teacher’s cer- 
tificate, upon payment of an annual membership fee of not 
less than fifty cents or more than three dollars, as may be 
determined by a majority vote of the association. The offi- 
cers should be a president, a secretary-librarian, a cor- 
responding secretary, and a book committee. The chairman 


*Third Annual Report, Executive and Legislative Documents, 1856-57, Doc. IX, 
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of the committee of examination should be ex officio secre- 
tary-librarian, the chairman of Board of County Superin- 
tendents ex officio treasurer, and the book committee should 
consist of the president, the librarian, and the chairman of 
the Board of County Superintendents. 

The books and periodicals in the library of the Associ- 
ation were to be kept in a case placed in the office of the 
county court clerk, or, until the library should become too 
large, it would be easy to find some merchant in the county 
town who would be glad to have the library kept in his store 
so as to draw people to his place of business. Once a month 
the librarian was to be at the library to receive and lend 
books, and by way of compensation for his trouble he was to 
be paid twelve dollars a year and a certain per cent of all 
moneys contributed by others to the association until his pay 
amounted to “fifty or sixty dollars a year,” and in addition 
he should be given ro per cent of all sums he could secure 
by his own exertions for the benefit of the association. With 
an association founded upon this general plan, rules and 
regulations for discussions, for lectures, and for correspond- 
ence with other associations could be adopted and a successful 
venture in the professional improvement of teachers be most 
certainly assured. And now, for the first time, mention is 
made of any books written especially for help in the training 
of teachers. It was suggested that the association would do 
well to buy such books as Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teaching and Northend’s Parent and Teacher. In fact, it 
was thought best to buy a sufficient number of these two 
books for each teacher in a county to have a copy and study 
it at the same time his fellow teachers were doing so. 

These library associations were believed to be the most 
effective means of accomplishing for North Carolina teach- 
ers all the good that could be accomplished by both the in- 
stitute and the library of other sections, and this too at much 
less cost to the public purse. In his hopeful enthusiasm for 
his project Wiley saw the coming of the time when the com- 
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mon school teachers in every county of the state would come 
together in their county town on stated days to borrow books 
from their own library, to profit by discussions of common 
school subjects led by their fellow teachers, or to enjoy a 
public address by some noted educator invited from a dis- 
tance. He saw these meetings, attended, as he believed they 
would be by all the teachers in the county, soon becoming the 
means of attracting and enlisting in behalf of popular edu- 
cation the interest and encouragement of the public spirited, 
the demagogue, the philanthropic, and the good. Like col- 
lege boys at work for their society libraries, the teachers 
would bestir themselves and solicit contributions of books, 
pamphlets, and other printed matter for the shelves of their 
library. The state itself would be invited to donate copies 
of all publications in its power to give. And even more, he 
saw the Teachers’ Library Association growing and gaining 
power until the people of the county, catching the enthusi- 
asm of the teachers and rejoicing at their growth as an organ- 
ized body, would come to their aid and help them equip or 
even own a Teachers? Hall at the county seat to which all 
might point with pride as a sign of the intellectual worth 
and progress of the county. 

The Library Building —As late as 1860 he was stil] ad- 
vocating the erection of a building for the Teachers’ Library 
Association in each county of the state. He felt that it might 
easily be built at the cost of the county or by private sub- 
scription. It should be a neat and commodious structure and 
consist of two departments, one an office for the use of the 
chairman and Board of County Superintendents and the 
other for the examination of teachers, for teachers’ meetings, 
and for meetings of the County Library Associations which 
he hoped to form. He insisted on the need for and the value 
of such a building not only for the uses just mentioned but 
as an outward visible sign and encouragement of the progress 
of the common schools in the county. But the Civil War 
was coming on, and the unsettled conditions and great polit- 
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ical excitement in the state, together with whatever oppo- 
sition to his scheme might naturally arise, prevented his 
ever realizing his dream of a building at the county seat 
dedicated to the interests of the common schools. 

Where to Find Teachers ——In the beginning days of his 
service as superintendent of common schools, Wiley had 
seen the great lack of efficient teachers and had at once rea- 
lized that one of his first and most pressing duties was to 
provide some way of obtaining an adequate supply for all 
the schools of the state. We have seen how he hoped to 
find teachers by letting the more promising pupils in the 
common schools begin, first, as teachers of spelling, reading, 
writing, and elementary arithmetic, and then finally improve 
their scholarship by means of the annual examinations and 
the benefits of the Teachers’ Library Associations and in this 
way prepare to teach the more advanced studies. He real- 
ized that no man could be expected to teach a common school 
for fifteen dollars a month, if, with an expensive education 
and family influence, he could find a more profitable posi- 
tion in some other calling. Hence he turned to another 
class, a2 numerous class, as he expressed it, of young men 
without wealth or family influence, in the belief that from 
this class he would be able to secure male teachers for the 
common schools. Young men of this class were to be found 
laboring in the fields for low wages in competition with slave 
labor. Many of them had brains and capacity, and if their 
ambition could only be aroused they might become effective 
teachers and thereby earn double the wages they had form- 
erly earned as field hands. If they could only be induced to 
attend school until qualified to secure a certificate enabling 
them to teach the elementary branches, they could, by teach- 
ing a few sessions, save their money, go to a higher school, 
and thereby prepare themselves to teach the more advanced 
classes and consequently receive still greater salaries. In 
this way they could lift themselves out of the dull profitless 
monotony of daily unremunerative toil in the fields of cot- 
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ton, corn, and tobacco, and become good teachers, worthy 
citizens, and progressive members of their communities. One 
young man thus awakened and elevated to a position of serv- 
ice, influence, and independence would be convincing proof 
of the practical and moral value of the education to be ob- 
tained in the common schools. 
Women Teachers——To us of the present day, it seems 
strange that there ever was any serious objection to women 
teachers in the common schools. Nevertheless, in former 
times there was the belief that a woman could not control a 
school as well asa man. There were but few women teach- 
ers in the common schools during the first ten years of their 
existence, and in many counties, prior to 1850, there was not 
one woman teacher in all the common schools within their 
borders. The parent looked to the teacher to see to it that 
his child behaved in school, on the playground, and on the 
way to and from the schoolhouse, and only a male teacher 
was thought to be able to do this. And yet there were in 
the North Carolina private schools and seminaries for girls, 
before the Civil War, many women teachers of inspiring 
teaching talent and gentle but effective power to control the 
children under their instruction. Wiley believed that women 
were in every sense the equal of men teachers and that they 
were even better than men for controlling and teaching small 
children, and therefore he favored employing them when- 
ever they were available. He not only believed that women 
could teach as effectively as men, but he remembered that 
in every neighborhood there were girls of natural ability and 
delicacy of feelings who were forced even from early age to 
battle with the world to support themselves or to help sup- 
port their parents. In the factory, which he regarded as no 
place for girls, they could earn possibly as much as six dol- 
lars a month, and in the fields about half that amount, while 
as domestics whose duties would be more suited to their na- 
tive modesty and womanly tastes and inclinations, they could 
labor on from day to day and from year to year for only 
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their board and clothes. What did the future have in store 
for such girls as these? These hapless daughters of poverty, 
born to live by the labor of their own hands, if they could 
be induced and encouraged to travel along the path that leads 
from ignorance, want, and social inferiority, on through the 
common schools to knowledge, plenty, and social position 
in any community—these Anglo-Saxon girls as they moved 
along from start to finish in their educational career would 
be an inspiring sight and would not only better their lot in 
life but would also splendidly illustrate the miraculous 
power of the education to be received in the common schools 
under his supervision and care. And so, with the hope of 
being able to induce the poor to educate themselves and 
enter the schools as teachers of the youth of North Carolina, 
the committees of examination were urged to encourage the 
poor, and especially the poor girls of the state, to choose 
teaching as their calling in life.® 


?>-This chapter is adapted from Wiley’s Reports. 
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bern Meeting. The Deliberations of the Convention. The 
Wilmington Meeting. The Greensboro Meeting. 


were three forces at work in the state for the edu- 

cation of the people. Each of them was unrelated 
to the other two and therefore none of them was accom- 
plishing as much as it could if all three were united in their 
efforts. These three forces were the common schools, the 
classical schools or academies, and the colleges. The gen- 
eral superintendent of common schools realized that energy 
was being wasted and that these three forces should cease 
fighting separately and press forward unitedly as a single 
force in harmonious effort all along the line of attack. He 
realized, too, that each of these unrelated forces had special 
friends and supporters outside of the teaching profession and 
that any effort to unite the teachers and professors should 
aim also at bringing into this new combination of educational 
forces the influence, power, and prestige of all friends of 
education whenever and wherever they might be found. 

A State Educational Convention Called.—In the spring 
of 1856 (May 7), an educational meeting was held at Golds- 
boro which was attended by quite a number of teachers and 
friends of education. The gathering was a great success, 
and after full discussion the members in attendance made 
arrangements for calling a state educational convention at 
Salisbury during the following fall. The objects of the pro- 
posed convention were set forth in a circular signed by 
twenty-eight teachers and friends of education coming from 
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twenty-three counties—from Bertie, Craven, and New Han- 
over in the east to Haywood, Buncombe, and Macon in the 
west. 

The following is a brief summary of the reasons ex- 
pressed in the circular calling the convention to meet in 
Salisbury: Although the cause of education had been mak- 
ing rapid progress in North Carolina, and although there 
was great hope that this progress would continue, yet the 
common schools, academies, and colleges had moved along 
with no apparent uniformity of action or sympathy on the 
part of the teachers or the friends interested in the three 
branches of educational effort in the state. The time seemed 
to be at hand for all to unite for the common good and 
greater progress of all the institutions. The cause of edu- 
cation was a common cause and its friends, whether aligned 
with the common schools, the academies, or the colleges, 
must understand this and unite in working for the success of 
the common cause. The convention would have for its ob- 
ject to collect and disseminate facts and figures about edu- 
cation in the state, to bring together and unite in bonds of 
professional interest and good feeling all school teachers, 
college professors, and active friends of education, to increase, 
in those who should attend, their knowledge of North Caro- 
lina and her various institutions, to lay the foundations of 
future meetings of a state educational convention, and to be 
a source of recreation and pleasure for those who were gen- 
erally confined to the unvarying duties of the schoolroom 
the greater portion of their time. And in order to add in- 
terest to the approaching convention it was announced that 
persons fully qualified for the task would read essays on such 
subjects as, “the best method of uniting teachers in colleges, 
academies, and common schools, and the friends of education 
in North Carolina in systematic efforts to advance the gen- 
eral cause in the state,” “the best method of increasing the 
number and efficiency of common school teachers,” “the best 
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method of communicating instruction,” “the best method of 
governing schools,” and “school architecture.” 

These subjects were vital ones for that stage of our de- 
velopment in North Carolina and many of them, in substance 
if not in word, have been discussed at teachers’ meetings time 
and time again since that far-off day full seventy years ago. 

The Salisbury Convention—The citizens of Salisbury 
extended a cordial welcome to all who would attend this 
meeting of teachers and friends of education, which was 
indeed an innovation in North Carolina gatherings, and 
announced that they would entertain all delegates in their 
homes free of charge. And when the time for the meeting 
was at hand, a representative of the town met the train at 
Greensboro and took charge of the delegates bound for 
Salisbury. They were told that carriages and omnibuses 
would be at the railroad station to take them to the hotel, 
from which they would be sent to homes waiting to enter- 
tain them. This precedent set by Salisbury, was followed 
by the other towns in which the Association met from year 
to year until it died under the pressure of the times during 
the closing days of the Civil War. And thus at Salisbury, 
in November, 1856, there was organized “The Educational 
Association of North Carolina,”’ which counted among its 
members private school teachers, common school teachers, 
common school officials, college professors, lawyers, doctors, 
editors, politicians, and business men—all of them, by virtue 
of membership in the Association, duly enlisted in the cause 
of education whether public, private, or denominational. 
The attendance was not large but it was enthusiastic, and- 
those who did attend were citizens of character and influence 
in their communities and, in the language of the times, “very 
respectable” members of society. 

The Warrenton Meeting. —The second annual meeting 
began at Warrenton on June 30, 1857, and was attended by 
143 delegates from 31 counties of the state. The reading 
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of the minutes of the Salisbury meeting was deferred for the 
following very good reason: “in consequence of the absence 
of a copy,” and then, as the Association was on the point of 
proceeding to business, a Rev. Mr. Wells, of Connecticut, 
anda Mr. Merrill, of Mississippi, were invited to seats in the 
meeting. The statement is made that these two gentlemen 
were connected with publishing houses. They were the ad- 
vance guard of the great army of book agents who have, from 
that day to the present time, regularly attended all the larger 
educational meetings held in the state. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning of the second day of 
the meeting, W. W. Holden, editor of the North Carolina 
Standard, published in Raleigh, addressed the audience for 
“near two hours” on the subject of education. It is one of 
the strongest addresses on the subject ever delivered in the 
state. He advocated more and better teachers for the com- 
mon schools, uniformity of textbooks, and the use of text- 
books written by our own authors if possible, but at any rate 
by such authors as would do justice to the state. He advised 
the establishment of school libraries, the creation of an abid- 
ing interest in common schools on the part of all the people 
and especially parents, who ought to visit the schools often, 
talk encouragingly to their friends about the schools, and 
hold up the hands of teachers, professors, and common school 
officials. He declared that the academies and colleges, with 
their public examinations and attractive commencement exer- 
cises, drew large crowds of the intellectual, the wealthy, and 
the gay, and could therefore take care of themselves, but that 
the common schools needed and ought to have the sympathy 
and support of all the people or they would languish for a 
while and then finally perish. He discussed also the broad 
field of general education, but we are concerned directly 
only with that which he said about education in the common 
schools. He spoke with real eloquence as he closed with an 
appeal to our people to develop our natural resources with 
our own labor and brains, to write our own schoolbooks for 
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our children, to prepare our own sons and daughters to teach 
in our own common schools, and to educate our children in 
our own schools and colleges here at home in North Caro- 
lina. Holden was a politician and knew well how the public 
mind was working, and hence he knew the popular thing to 
say to the people. His speech is of great value to us because 
it shows that his interpretation of public thought was that 
education, and especially that which was being imparted in 
the common schools, was growing in favor with the people 
of the state. 

The Statesville Meeting—Some of the measures pro- 
posed at the annual sessions of the Association for the im- 
provement of the common schools are of interest to the 
modern teacher and student of the history of education in 
North Carolina. At the Warrenton meeting a committee 
was appointed to report at the next meeting of the conven- 
tion upon the propriety of memorializing the legislature in 
behalf of such changes and amendments to the common 
school law as they might think would promote the cause of 
popular education. Calvin H. Wiley was chairman of this 
committee. The report he offered at the following meeting, 
which was held in Statesville, July 7, 1858, shows the pru- 
dent care of the politician accustomed to presenting proposed 
legislation for the consideration of the law-making body of 
astate. The report declared that it was deemed inexpedient 
to recommend any amendments or changes at the time, that 
sudden and radical changes were dangerous, that any changes 
for the better would have to grow by degrees, that the Asso- 
ciation was yet in its infancy and would for some time to 
come be so occupied with providing for its own existence that 
it would have no time to devote to studying amendments to 
the common school law. The committee thought that it was 
right and proper, however, for the Association to give a sol- 
emn expression of its interest in the common schools and to 
endeavor to diffuse “correct information on this paramount 
subject.” Then followed some even-tempered resolutions 
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which no one could regard as either dangerous or inexpedient. 
They commended the common school system to the kind 
consideration of all citizens and all public officers. The state 
was congratulated on having a system of common schools 
that was placing her in the forefront of the states of the 
Union. In fact, the rapid progress of the cause of education 
in the state was such as to “cheer the heart of the patriot” 
and to make a strong appeal to the pride of all sections to 
unite in behalf of further progress. The prosperity of other 
educational institutions was declared to be intimately con- 
nected with the success of the common schools, and the rep- 
resentatives of the private institutions pledged themselves 
to aid in the formation of local educational bodies similar to 
the state Association and also to aid in building up the circu- 
lation of the North Carolina Journal of Education among the 
officers and teachers of the common schools. The last of the 
resolutions called for a committee of three to apply to the 
next legislature for an act incorporating the Association and 
such affiliated branches as might be formed in any counties 
in the state. This committee was also to confer with mem- 
bers of the legislature as to the propriety of collecting a fee 
of one dollar for each teacher’s license issued or renewed 
and placing it to the credit of the county school fund, to be 
used in sending a copy of the North Carolina Journal of 
Education to each licensed teacher in the county. 

There were in attendance at Statesville 170 members 
who came from 34 counties. Among other things the Asso- 
ciation passed resolutions declaring that the state could best 
promote general education by fostering its system of com- 
mon schools and that the system in North Carolina was full 
of promise and capable of being made of “incalculable util- 
ity.” The Association even went on record as being desirous 
of doing something practical in the way of helping to sup- 
ply the need of common school teachers throughout the state. 
This is shown in a resolution offered by G. W. Whitfield, of 
Edgecombe, which called for the appointment of a commit- 
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tee with discretionary power to consider the propriety of 
memorializing the legislature to pass an act granting to the 
Association all moneys remaining uncalled for in the clerks’ 
offices in the counties of the state instead of paying the same 
to the treasurer and receiver of county funds as was required 
by law. The Association was to expend this money in pre- 
paring indigent young men and women to teach in the com- 
mon schools. Messrs. Calvin H. Wiley, G. W. Whitfield, 
and W. W. Holden were appointed a committee to consider 
this resolution, but it was never further considered by the 
Association. 

A committee corresponding to the program committee 
of the present day reported the following topics for essays 
or addresses at the next annual meeting. This list of topics 
will bear reproducing in full: 


A specimen exercise in teaching English Grammar. 

A specimen exercise in teaching Geography. 

A specimen exercise in teaching Mathematics. 

The best method of teaching History. 

The principles of School discipline. 

A specific report on the rules and regulations appropriate for a 
Common School. 

A report on the importance of teachers’ giving field instructions 
to their pupils. 

A specific report, on the proper exercises and mode of conducting 
examinations in Academies. 

An Essay upon, “The necessity of a high standard of morality on 
the part of teachers, of all grades.” 

‘The comparative merits of teaching by precept and by example. 

The true teacher. 

On the imparting of moral and religious instruction in Common 
Schools, based upon the fundamental principles of the Bible, distinct 
from sectarianism. 

On the influence of location of school house, style of Architec- 
ture, school furniture and schoolroom fixtures, on the character of 
the pupils. 
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On moral suasion and corporal punishment. Where the former 
ends, and the latter commences in Common Schools? 


On the propriety of educating the youth of both sexes at the same 
Academies and High Schools. 


A specific report upon the Studies and mode of conducting Female 
Schools. 


On the importance of codperation of parents and teachers in the 
management of common schools. 


The “specimen exercises” in English grammar, geog- 
raphy, and mathematics are nothing more than the model 
class exercises given at teachers’ meetings and county insti- 
tutes in the state from that time to the present day (1930). 
Discipline, school organization, and moral and religious in- 
struction based upon the Bible are still live subjects of dis- 
cussion by prominent educators. The influence of architec- 
ture and environment upon the character of the child is yet 
a popular subject before almost any audience, and the codp- 
eration of parents and teachers is today the aim of parent- 
teacher associations in hundreds of communities in our state. 
In fact, the whole list of subjects suggested for discussion so 
many years ago is so similar to those discussed today that it 
is seen that the school problems of one generation are the 
problems of those that follow and are likely to be abiding 
problems for all the years to come. 

The Newbern Meeting —The fourth annual session was 
called to order at 8:00 p.m. in Newbern on June 14, 1859, 
with 238 delegates in attendance from 38 counties of the 
state. Evidently there were very few common school teach- 
ers present, for a resolution was adopted later in the session 
requesting the Boards of County Superintendents throughout 
the state to send two representatives to each session of the 
Association. Sixty-five of the delegates were women and 
seventeen were ministers of the gospel—a matter of statistics 
which shows that women teachers were even then far in the 
minority and also that a large proportion of the teachers 
were preachers. Among those in attendance may be men- 
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tioned Governor James W. Ellis, ex-Governor David Lowry 
Swain, then President of the University of North Carolina, 
and W. W. Holden, of Wake. 

At the business session the next morning, on motion of 
Calvin H. Wiley, Governor Ellis was invited to a seat on 
the rostrum with the officers of the Association. It was then 
the hour for the election of officers, and Governor Ellis, in 
an appropriate speech, nominated W. W. Holden, who was 
unanimously elected and at once conducted to the chair by 
Governor Ellis and Superintendent Wiley. The President- 
elect declared that he felt unworthy of the high honor that 
had been paid him in the presence of so many others who 
were far more deserving than himself and yet since the office 
had come to him without any solicitation on his part he would 
accept it and do his utmost to perform the duties to the best 
of his ability. This little look-in at the election of the presi- 
dent of the Association has a personal coloring from the fact 
that Governor Ellis had but recently defeated Holden, his 
Democratic opponent, in the race for the nomination of gov- 
ernor of the state. 

The Deliberations of the Convention—A resolution of 
importance was the appointment of a committee to work out 
a plan to secure the uniformity of textbooks in all the schools 
of the state, whether private schools or common schools. A 
committee was appointed for this purpose but nothing was 
accomplished. To ask for a plan for securing uniformity of 
textbooks was quite a daring thing to do in face of the fact 
that every publishing house ever stood ready to fight any- 
thing like uniformity unless its own books were to be the 
books to be adopted. Other resolutions looking to the im- 
provement of the common schools were adopted—one to 
appoint a committee to examine the course of study and 
report such changes as should be found necessary, and the 
other to consider the subject of a system of graded schools 
for the state. 
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A speech that would be most interesting if a copy of it 
had been preserved, was delivered by ex-Governor Swain 
on the best method of imparting instruction in the common 
schools. The minutes tell us that he showed by various illus- 
trations the applicability of his method to the teaching of 
common school branches. Before concluding his speech he 
discussed the use of the rod in school and family government 
and, in closing, brought up the subject of mixed schools and 
gave some of their advantages and disadvantages. He was 
followed by Rev. W. L. Van Eaton, who advocated the use 
of the rod with moderation, when other means had failed to 
produce the desired results, and announced himself as being 
in favor of the education of both sexes in the same schools. 
Rev. L. Branson discussed the modes of punishing pupils, 
the proper qualifications of the teacher, and the many advan- 
tages of mixed schools. The advocacy of mixed schools 
brought to his feet J. H. Mills, in after years the first presi- 
dent of the Oxford Orphan Asylum. He strongly opposed 
mixed schools and showed the evil results of bringing the 
two sexes into competition with each other in the same school. 
It is easily understood how mixed schools might be a subject 
for discussion when it is remembered that in those times in 
many churches the men sat on one side of the aisle and the 
women on the other side. A favorite argument of that day 
in favor of mixed schools is well worth our attention. God 
who knows what is best for the race established the family. 
The family, then, should be the pattern after which the 
school should be fashioned. The faculty in the home is com- 
posed of both sexes, father and mother, men and women. 
The school of the family is composed of both sexes, the sons 
and the daughters. This, then, is the divine plan, and we 
should imitate this plan and have both male and female 
teachers and both male and female scholars. This argument 
was perfectly unanswerable in the opinion of those who pre- 
sented it, and yet those who did not believe in mixed schools 
were unshaken by it. Superintendent Wiley was delighted 
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with the very great interest displayed by each speaker and 
also with the harmony and good will that had prevailed dur- 
ing the discussions. We of the present may enjoy finding 
out what were the schoolroom problems of that day and 
learning how the school men went about solving those prob- 
lems in harmonious discussion. 

The Wilmington Meeting—TVhe fifth annual session 
was held at Wilmington beginning November 13, 1860. 
The change in the time of meeting was made because it was 
thought that many of the common schools would be closed 
at the time, thus permitting the teachers to attend, that it 
would be well to have the meeting in a section of the state 
not hitherto visited by the Association, and that as Wilming- 
ton was not healthy in the summer time, it would be best to 
have the meeting in the fall of the year. The attendance 
was the smallest in the history of the Association, there being 
only eighty men and five women present, and there were 
apparently very few teachers among those who were en- 
rolled. There were ten in attendance from New Hanover, 
and not one of them was a teacher. Neither the location nor 
the time of the year can be charged with the falling off in 
attendance when it is remembered that just one week before 
the meeting the national election had been held and resulted 
in electing Abraham Lincoln president of the United States 
and that, as a consequence, the state was in the throes of the 
greatest and most alarming political excitement it had ever 
experienced. And yet for three days, in morning, afternoon, 
and evening sessions, these few teachers and friends of edu- 
cation met and discussed such subjects as the establishment 
of normal schools for the training of common school teach- 
ers, the formation of graded schools, and the propriety of 
state aid in establishing military schools within our borders. 
And then, after appointing committees to arrange for the 
time and place of the next meeting and to select suitable sub- 
jects for discussion, the meeting adjourned and the delegates 
returned to their homes. 
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One of the subjects selected for discussion at the next 
annual meeting is suggestive of sadness to the modern 
reader, for, without any discussion whatever, it was going 
to settle itself in the affirmative as a result of the death of 
many of our best men on the battlefields of the war that was 
just ahead. The subject selected was “the propriety of em- 
ploying a larger number of female teachers in our common 
schools.” A larger number was indeed going to be selected, 
not because of “propriety,” but because of necessity. 

The Greensboro Meeting —The sixth annual meeting of 
the Association began at Greensboro on the evening of No- 
vember 19, 1861, with even fewer delegates present than 
had attended the Wilmington meeting. Eleven counties 
were represented by fifty-one delegates seven of whom were 
women and nine were ministers of the gospel. North Caro- 
lina had seceded on May 20 preceding, and the war had 
begun in earnest. This little group of delegates passed 
resolutions expressing strongest loyalty to the Confederacy 
and pledged themselves both as individuals and as members 
of the Association to discountenance and frown upon all in- 
sinuations that the people of the Confederate States of 
America were not able, by the blessing of God and when 
walking in his statutes, to maintain their independence 
against any human power. They also pledged themselves 
to encourage the production and use of southern textbooks 
and stated that “in war and peace, now and hereafter, and 
under all circumstances, when possible” and without violat- 
ing a moral principle they would use textbooks written by 
southern authors and published in the Confederate States, 
“and thus continue the glorious battle for freedom” already 
begun. 

A committee was appointed to consider the interests of 
the common schools of the state. From this committee there 
came a memorial addressed to the state convention then in 
session at Raleigh. The memorial was a strong plea for the 
support of the common schools and an urgent request that 
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by constitutional amendment the common school fund be 
held sacred for its original purpose forever. It declared that 
the use of the proceeds of the school fund could not be so 
effectively applied to the work of independence in any other 
way. The argument was presented that the school fund 
would not maintain more than a hundred soldiers in the 
army, and that it was then supporting four thousand common 
schools and furnishing an elementary education to 150,000 
children. In fact, the proceedings of this meeting of the 
Association, the first one that was held during the war, were 
full of expressions of loyalty to the Confederacy and of de- 
votion to and anxiety for the safety of the common school 
system as a means of furthering the interests of the people 
in their fight for the triumph of the Confederate cause. And 
yet while passing resolutions for southern textbooks and the 
safety of the school fund, they did not entirely forget the 
work in the schoolrooms as is shown by the fact that a prize 
of twenty-five dollars was offered for the best essay written 
by a common school teacher on either of the following sub- 
jects: “The Art of Reading the English Language; The 
Claims of English Orthography and Orthoépy; The Pro- 
priety and Importance of Employing more Female Teachers 
in our Common Schools; The Standard of Moral Character 
in Teachers.” These men and women, few in number but 
full of zeal, were, as they claimed, animated by alluring and 
inspiring visions of the future of the young republic dedi- 
cated to the defense of personal freedom and local self-gov- 
ernment and founded upon a system of common schools 
taught by southern teachers, using textbooks published by 
southern publishing houses, and edited by southern authors, 
who, while not rejecting the best literary productions of 
other countries, would not use any subject matter hostile to 
the traditions and institutions of the South. In fact they 
were aiming at literary as well as political separation and 
independence. 


CHAPTER XVI 


PERFECTING THE STATE-WIDE ORGANIZA- 
TION: COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 


Forming the County Associations. The Work of the County 
Associations. The Forsyth Visiting Committee. Alamance 
Teachers’ Institute. 


the main objectives in Wiley’s campaign in behalf of the 

common schools was the welding together of. all the 
educational interests in the state. The colleges, the private 
schools, the church schools, and the common schools were 
engaged in banishing illiteracy, and he knew that they could 
wage more effective warfare against a common foe by pre- 
senting a common and united front. It has already been 
seen how he, with this end in view, had brought together all 
these interests in the State Educational Association which 
had been organized at Salisbury in 1856. His genius for 
organization showed him that the State Educational Asso- 
ciation would be more effective if it rested upon a like con- 
solidation of all the various educational interests in each 
county, and therefore soon after the organization of the State 
Educational Association he set about securing such a like con- 
solidation of the various counties of the state. His idea was 
to do for the counties in particular that which had been done 
for the state in general. 

Forming the County Associations——In 18 58* instructions 
for forming county and district associations were prepared 
and distributed to teachers and school officers throughout the 
state. The call to organize was addressed to all teachers who 
were imbued with the noble spirit of their profession, and 
they were invited to come into the county association on an 
equal footing—the common school teacher, the teacher in 


[' HAs been shown in the preceding chapter that one of 


* North Caroling Journal of Education, January, 1858. 
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the church school, in the private school, and in the near-by 
college; and, in addition to these, an invitation was extended 
to the leading public spirited citizens of every profession to 
join the association on a perfect equality with all other mem- 
bers and help in furthering the cause of education in North 
Carolina. The purpose of these county associations was to 
secure the improvement of teachers and the diffusion of 
knowledge on educational subjects among the general public. 
Since the common schools were the broad foundation on 
which all the higher schools and colleges in the state rested, 
the county association should take special pains to get every 
common school teacher in the county to, become an active 
member and take part in all the proceedings at every meeting. 

The Work of the County Associations ——The work that 
was to be accomplished by the associations was manifold in 
its character. Not only were the improvement of teachers 
and the diffusion of knowledge among the people to be “the 
grand objects” of the association but accurate statistics of the 
mental and moral condition of the county were to be col- 
lected, public prejudice against education was to be overcome, 
and a spirit of improvement in teaching was to be fostered 
and stimulated, and, in doing this, the people were to be 
approached “in a kindly, respectful, and conciliatory man- 
ner.” Reforms and progress in methods of teaching were to 
be brought about by orderly discussions; textbooks were to 
be criticized and their merits subjected to the test of careful 
examination, and public reports as to their value presented in 
full and impartial reviews of their subject matter, method, 
and real value for use in the hands of the teachers and pupils. 
And finally all members, both teachers and citizens, were 
expected to contribute to the success of the association by 
regular attendance and hearty participation in all the pro- 
ceedings of the regular meetings. 

After the instructions for forming the association had 
been sent to the various teachers and county officials, the 
Superintendent waited hopefully for favorable reports of his 
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efforts to develop local interest in behalf of the common 
schools. Typical of the beginning of a county association is 
the report from the Guilford County association. Mention 
of this meeting is found in the February number of the 
Journal of Education for 1858. There were but few teach- 
ers present and yet, sanguine of a better attendance in the 
future, they elected officers, decided to have six meetings a 
year, and adopted a program similar to that recommended 
in the letter of instructions, and then adjourned. 

In May, 1858, the “annual meeting” of the Lenoir 
County Educational Association was held at Kinston. The 
only business transacted was the discussion of the question 
“Are colleges beneficial?” Evidently each side was debated 
ably, for the minutes tell us that after many arguments “pro 
and con” the question being left to vote of those present, it 
was finally settled in the affirmative by the vote of the chair- 
man which was necessary to break a tie. The desire to de- 
bate seems to have been very strong in this association as is 
seen in the fact that the subject selected for discussion at the 
next meeting was “Is corporal punishment necessary in our 
common schools?” The secretary, with evident pleasure, 
recorded that a lively interest was present during the entire 
meeting and that a brighter day was dawning for Lenoir 
County, and then his final sentence seemed to give him pleas- 
ure—“Adjourned in much harmony.” 

An association for Forsyth County was organized at Win- 
ston, August 27, 1859. Those present had evidently come 
together “to start something” at once in the educational cir- 
cles of Forsyth County. For instance, S. S. Jones did not 
want the profession of teaching in the county to be “encum- 
bered with ill qualified and incompetent teachers,” and 
therefore he offered a resolution requesting the examining 
committee to be cautious and thorough in the examination of 
applicants for license to teach. His resolution was adopted 
and then another one was read and immediately adopted. It 
declared that no teacher should be regarded as in good stand- 
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ing as a teacher if he did not establish system and keep good 
order in his school. 

Evidently Forsyth had had trouble in determining what 
was a school month, for Joshua Leinbach offered a resolution 
intended to settle the question by declaring that twenty days 
of school should constitute a school month, and to make this 
definition of a school month hold good, the resolution 
pledged all teachers to make their contracts with school com- 
mittees on the basis of twenty days of teaching as a school 
month. It is interesting to note that Superintendent Wiley 
was present when this resolution was enthusiastically adopted, 
and yet, in November of the following year, in reply to a 
correspondent who wrote to know how many days made a 
school month he answered that this question was settled in 
some places by general custom but that he had decided that 
twenty-one days of school ought to constitute a school month. 
The following quotation gives the ground upon which he 
based his decision: 

Thirty days constitute, in most countries, the average legal 
month. Now schools are kept open only 5 days in every 7, or 5/7ths 
of the month and five sevenths of thirty, is twenty-one and three 
sevenths (21 3/7). “This fraction of a day in every month should be 
allowed for holy-days, and is little enough time for that purpose. It 
gives only four days in ten months; and perhaps four days for holy- 
days is hardly enough, when a school is kept up all the year. But as 
common schools are not generally taught for more than half the year 
so many holy-days are not needed. 


But to return to the Forsyth meeting, a bold step in the 
matter of professional etiquette is seen in a resolution declar- 
ing that the teachers of Forsyth County would “disclaim” 
any teacher who would underbid another teacher in order to 
secure a position and that any teacher who would do such a 
thing would not be recognized as occupying an honorable 
position. By resolution the following hours were estab- 
lished for the opening and closing of the common schools of 
the county: Open school at 8:00 a.m., close at 11:35 A.M. 
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for dinner, open again at 1:00 p.m. and close for the day at 
4:00 p.M. And following the adoption of this resolution, on 
motion of Superintendent Wiley, it was declared to be the 
duty of all teachers to open and close their schools in some 
formal manner, such as reading and explaining some portion 
of the Scripture, and at the close of the term to give a public 
examination. Nothing is said in the minutes of this meeting 
about any adjournment for dinner. On the contrary, the 
record says that, the hour of one o’clock having arrived, the 
examining committee came forward and announced that out 
of fifty applicants to teach they had issued licenses to only 
thirty-nine. This depressing announcement was followed by 
publicly reading the grades each teacher had made on the 
examination and also the grade he had made the previous 
year. This method was followed in harmony with Wiley’s 
request, on the ground that it would stimulate teachers to 
work for higher grades each year if they knew that the grades 
were to be made public. 

After the report of the examining committee “Mr. 
Atwood came forward” and entertained the audience for 
“nearly an hour” and “came Calvin H. Wiley” in an “able, 
impressive, and instructive address” which was highly com- 
mended in a set of resolutions presented at the close of his 
remarks. This meeting which had passed so many resolu- 
tions and listened to two rather long addresses closed with 
the selection of Professor S. S. Jones to deliver an address 
at the next meeting, in November, on the rather extended 
subject of “teaching, the uses of the blackboard, maps, oral 
exercises, etc.” It is doubtful if any other county association 
ever transacted so much business and at the same time lis- 
tened to two such addresses in one short day. 

The Forsyth Visiting Committee——In the Forsyth asso- 
ciation there were some pretty aggressive and progressive 
members who might possibly be called officious by those at 
whom their measures were directed, for at the January, 1860, 
meeting, a committee of five was appointed to visit the com- 
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mon schools of the county and report at the next meeting on 
their condition in every particular and especially as to the 
manner in which they were being taught. Apparently the 
next meeting was held in the following July, at which time 
the visiting committee made a report of their visits which had 
been made during the past winter. The minutes show that 
the report was highly creditable to many of the schools but 
by no means creditable to a few of them. The unfavorable 
criticism was based on the manner in which the school regis- 
ters had been kept and the lack of good order as seen in some 
of the schoolrooms. Of course this committee had no legal 
authority whatever to make this inspection of the schools of 
the county, and no other account of its work can be found in 
the records of the association. 

Alamance T eachers? Institute —J. Trolinger, chairman of 
the Board of County Superintendents in Alamance County, 
issued a call to the teachers of the county to attend a teachers’ 
institute on May 28, 1860, in the town of Graham.” In 
response to this call quite a number attended the exercises. 
On Monday evening, Professor W. H. Doherty, president 
of the Male and Female College in the town, delivered a 
public lecture, and during the forenoon of the following day 
he explained his method of teaching many of the subjects in 
the curriculum. The report says that in his lecture he com- 
menced. with the preparation of the schoolhouse, next the 
organization of the school, and next the ways of securing 
order and punctuality. He then discussed methods of teach- 
ing reading, writing, and arithmetic, making frequent use 
of the blackboard to illustrate his methods. In order to 
show how, at small cost, a teacher could awaken in his pupils 
a desire for knowledge, he performed some interesting eX- 
periments in chemistry and natural philosophy in the pres- 
ence of the members of the institute. The greater part of 

- 2'The meetings already referred to in this chapter at Greensboro, Winston, and 


Kinston, although not called institutes, were practically the same in character as the 
one in Graham. 
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the afternoon was devoted to forming a county association. 
On Wednesday afternoon, after religious exercises, there was 
a recapitulation of the lectures of the day before and after 
an address by General Superintendent Wiley the institute 
closed. This meeting was a great force in getting the asso- 
ciation most auspiciously started and its success was due to 
Trolinger, the county chairman, the lectures by Professor 
Doherty, and the hospitality of the citizens of Graham who 
entertained the teachers as guests in their homes. 

Associations were formed in many other counties in the 
state. They were organized according to the model sug 
gested by the general superintendent and the work accom- 
plished was along the general lines heretofore presented 
in this chapter. The meetings were held irregularly and the 
attendance was not usually good, but this was due, in large 
part, to the stormy times of the impending Civil War and 
the difficulty of reaching the county towns by private convey- 
ance over almost impassable roads during the winter months. 
The desire of the teachers to be present at every meeting 
is evident in all the records of the associations. As the war 
progressed and the times pressed more and more upon the 
people, the meetings became more and more irregular until 
they were entirely suspended. 





CHAPTER AVII 


THREE ANTE-BELLUM GOVERNORS AND THE 
COMMON SCHOOLS 


Governor David §. Reid. Governor Thomas Bragg. Gov- 
ernor J. W. Ellis. 


legislature on October 14, made an able and in- 
spiring plea for the common schools, which had 
been floundering about in the dark without order or uni- 
formity since their first establishment in 1840. It was ad- 
dressed to that legislature which was soon to take the long 
delayed forward step of creating the office of general super- 
intendent of common schools and calling some competent 
leader to that important position. Governor Reid declared 
that there was no object of greater general importance than 
the common schools and that there was none more worthy 
of favorable consideration by the legislature or the public 
at large. The existing mode of distributing the school 
funds to the counties on the basis of the federal popu- 
lation was preferred to that of distributing them on the basis 
of the white population, and he submitted to the consider- 
ation of the legislature the question of appointing a general 
superintendent of schools as a means of improving them and 
advancing the cause of education. As he saw it, the com- 
mon school system had greatly diminished the number of 
private schools. The reliance on a common school had pre- 
vented some districts from having a private school, and in 
this way those districts had had an imperfect school for a 
short term rather than a private school for a longer period. 
Evidently the Governor had heard of objections on the part 
of some parents to sending their children to a common school, 
for he said that the common schools should, if possible, be 
of such a character as to attract the children of all the people 
since they were intended for all—both rich and poor alike. 
[ 188 ] 


er David S. Reid (1852), in his message to the 
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His clear understanding of the school situation is shown in’ 
his statement that the execution of the system was more de- 
fective than the system itself and that one reason for the fact 
that the schools were not flourishing was that public attention 
had not been sufficiently aroused. Other obstacles in the 
way of success were the sparseness of population and the 
lack of money with which to employ suitable teachers, and 
for this latter reason he asked the very practical question 
whether it was better to let the system go on with its gradu- 
ally increasing benefits or resort at once to increased taxation 
for public education. His belief in the wisdom of resorting 
to increased taxation is seen in his comparison of taxation for 
public education to vapor that is drawn from the earth not 
to exhaust but to return again in fertilizing showers. 

In his message to the legislature November 20, 1854, 
he again took strong ground for the common schools and 
higher education. In a government like ours, he said, the 
people had control, and therefore education was the one 
great subject of public importance which demanded the fos- 
tering care of the state. The University was sending forth 
annually a number of graduates to engage in the various 
pursuits of life, and it was also educating gratuitously many 
young men destitute of the means of meeting the cost of 
higher education. The education of the masses was the best 
security for the rights of persons and property, and in our 
free government, where intelligence and virtue are the true 
passports to fame and distinction, education places the poor 
and. obscure on an equality with the rich and the powerful. 

Governor Thomas Bragg (1856), in his message to the 
legislature, November 17, made a calm, brief statement of 
educational conditions in the state and failed to show the 
educational enthusiasm of his predecessor. He was evidently 
pleased to be able to tell the legislators that he had observed 
during his travels about the state an increasing number of 
high grade male and female schools, especially the latter, in 
all sections of the commonwealth. The charge had some- 
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times been made, he said, that although the common schools 
had been of some benefit to the public, yet the good they 
had done had been more than counterbalanced by the harm 
they had done to private schools of better grade by taking 
away patronage from them. In defense of the common 
school system he declared that although the charge might 
be true in a few places the harm the common schools had 
done was far less than that generally claimed by those who 
made the charge against them. His views on this subject 
are in marked contrast to those of Governor Reid. 

In his message two years later, November 16, 1858, he 
complimented Superintendent Wiley on having prepared a 
school register which would last any school for six or eight 
years and promote order in the schools and uniformity in the 
system. The schools were improving, but he declined to 
make any suggestions, for the reason that he thought Su- 
perintendent Wiley was better prepared to make suggestions 
than he was. In this statement deferring to the wisdom and 
judgment of Wiley may possibly be found the reason for 
his not seemingly being more pronounced in favor of popular 
education. 

Governor Ellis ——When the legislature of 1860-61 as- 
sembled in Raleigh, November 19, 1860, our country was 
on the brink of the Civil War. Governor J. W. Ellis in his 
message gave a full report of the enterprises, interests, and 
material resources of the state. He gave detailed information 
on the state’s finances and public debt, discussed taxation and 
revenue, presented quite a lengthy statement of the differ- 
ences between the North and the South on the subject of slav- 
ery, and very briefly referred to the subject of education. He 
gave statistics from Wiley’s report showing the progress of 
education both public and private for the past twenty years 
and claimed that the common schools had been mainly instru- 
mental in awakening an educational spirit among the people. 
With pleasure he called attention to the fact that most of 
the colleges and high schools in the state were under the 
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control of the Christian denominations by whom they had 
been established, a fact to rejoice at because such schools were 
engaged in the advancement of religion and morals. He 
closed his message by commending to the favorable consid- 
eration of the legislature the two military schools recently 
established at Hillsboro and Charlotte. It is possibly easy 
to account for this desire to help the military schools when 
one remembers the growing conviction that hostilities might 
soon break out between the North and the South and that 
the state would then need trained leaders for its armies of 
defense against invasion from the North. 
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be established “for the convenient instruction of 

youth.” Our first common school law directed that 
the counties should be divided into districts “not more than 
six miles square but having regard to the number of white 
children in each,” with the proviso that there should be no 
greater number of districts in a county than should “be equal 
to one for every six miles square of inhabited territory” in 
the county. Here, then, was obedience to the mandate of 
the constitution requiring convenient instruction, for by this 
arrangement a pupil would have to live exactly in a corner 
of his district to be much more than four miles away from 
the schoolhouse situated at the center. 

Necessity for Many Small Buildings —With bad roads, 
streams to be crossed on treacherous foot-logs, and with 
storms that often came during the wintertime when the 
schools were in session, parents naturally clamored for the 
selection of a more convenient site than the center of the 
district if it was in any way difficult of access. And again, 
the other facts of unevenly distributed school population, 
rivers, creeks, mountains, swamps, or other physical barriers 
often rendered the central location of a schoolhouse an in- 
convenience to many children in the district. Therefore the 
county records show constant changes in district boundary 
lines or the transfer of children from one district to another 
in order to put them within easy reach of a schoolhouse. 
Sometimes, owing to the great number of children in a dis- 
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trict, two or even three houses would be built on sites that 
would suit the convenience of all rather than only one house 
at or near some central point. Thus it came to be the prac- 
tice to build small schoolhouses here and there to suit the 
convenience of groups of children far removed from the 
center of a district six miles square, or its territorial equiva- 
lent. No particularly attractive architectural design could 
ever attach to a small, isolated rectangular house built in an 
old field, in dense woods, or in a mountain cove. In fact, 
very little attention was paid to the subject of schoolhouses 
by either the people or by their representatives in the 
legislature. 

Legislation Concerning Schoolhouses.—In our first com- 
mon school law it was stipulated that no money should be 
paid to a county from the Literary Fund until the chairman 
of the Board of County Superintendents had certified that 
schoolhouses had been built in each district sufficient to ac- 
commodate fifty scholars. The law of 1840-41 made it the 
duty of the school committee to “hire, purchase, or build a 
schoolhouse of such form and dimensions as they may deem 
suitable” and to pay for the same out of any funds placed 
in their hands by the county superintendents for that pur- 
pose. In 1844-45 the clause just quoted was changed to 
read “the school committee shall hire, purchase, build, or 
receive by donation a schoolhouse of such form and dimen- 
sions as they may deem suitable,” and this was repeated al- 
most word for word in the revised code of 1854, but in not 
one of these laws was any provision whatever made for a 
building fund out of which to pay for and equip the school 
buildings. The schoolhouses could be secured only by dona- 
tions from individuals, or in the form of materials and labor 
from friends, or by using the money apportioned to the dis- 
trict to pay the teacher’s salary, thus postponing the school 
until the next apportionment. 

Wiley’s Attitude Toward School Buildings—There was 
never the suggestion of an aggressive movement for a build- 
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ing program throughout the state. Wiley himself seldom 
made any allusion to the need of good comfortable school 
buildings well lighted, heated, and provided with seats, 
blackboards, and other conveniences. He seemed to care 
very little for such things and referred with evident satis- 
faction to the fact that our common schools were rich in in- 
trinsic worth and made little external show, that the trappings 
of the system were extremely republican and little likely to 
impress strangers with anything save their results. And 
these results were attracting the attention of leading citizens 
in Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, who acknowledged 
the superiority of our educational facilities and pointed to 
our course in education as worthy of imitation. Believing 
as he did that our schools were succeeding so well in the 
rude unpretentious buildings in which they were So plainly 
housed, there was no need for him to ask that the “repub- 
lican trappings” of the system be made to give place to 4 
more costly physical adornment. Convenient and costly 
buildings would of course add much to the system and a state 
superintendent armed with absolute authority might in a 
short while establish them in every district, but instead of 
this arbitrary method there should be general regulations 
established by law and the people should be allowed. and 
encouraged to act of their own accord rather than in obedi- 
ence to official force applied from the outside.” For the rea- 
son, then, that to have schools convenient for the pupils, the 
districts were constantly increasing in number; and the 
greater the number of districts the smaller the number of 
pupils; and a small log house or frame building was con- 
sidered sufficient to accommodate them—hence there was 
hardly ever a thought that these small houses were worthy 
of architectural embellishment. 

Schoolhouses in Burke County —James Avery, chairman 
of the Burke County Board of Superintendents, sent a pretty 
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full and illuminating report of the school buildings in his 
county. Many of them are described as good houses with 
rock chimneys and glass windows. Sometimes he varied his 
description and said that the house was “excellent and well 
lighted,” and although a person reading his report cannot 
tell whether a house was a log or frame structure, yet he is 
impressed with the belief that with plenty of light streaming 
through the glass windows and a roaring wood fire burning 
in the ample fireplace of the well built rock chimney, the 
children were kept ever comfortable and happy, even dur- 
ing the coldest days of a long and dreary winter.’ 

William Hooper s Ideal School.—William Hooper in 
an address at Chapel Hill twenty years before Wiley was 
made general superintendent of common schools, and eight 
years before the common schools were established, gave his 
hearers a word picture of his ideal of a schoolroom for boys. 
He would build it in a quiet, shady grove surrounded by a 
plentiful growth of chinquapins and birches which he called 
quickeners of genius and wonder-working weapons in the 
hands of a faithful teacher. Immediately around the build- 
ing he would have a playground, smooth, slightly sandy, and 
free from all stumps, stones, and roots of trees which to bare- 
foot boys are painful foes, and which too often cause fre- 
quent exhibitions of exceedingly bad temper. The house 
should be oblong and entered through a door at the front, 
from which should run a central aisle sloping down to the 
teacher’s desk situated at the opposite end of the room. The 
desk should be on a slightly elevated platform to enable the 
teacher to have at all times an unobstructed view of his 
pupils seated out in front of him. The floor was to be built 
of brick to prevent noise. Only single desks were to be used 
and they should be placed one behind another in aisles 
parallel to the central aisle and so arranged that a pupil at 
his desk sat with his back to the teacher—an arrangement 
which kept him always in fear of the teacher who sat behind 

* Leg. Docs., 1858-59, Doc. IX, p- 18. 
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him, and in like constant dread of the sting of the ever-ready 
switch. The pupils on recitation were to sit on a semicircular 
bench in front of the teacher, who by signals would call and 
dismiss his classes, one after another, thus conducting their 
movements as the drillmaster conducts the movements of his 
battalion on the parade ground. But the sloping floor made 
of bricks to prevent noise, the teacher’s desk behind the boys 
to hold them in line of duty, and the playground free from 
stumps, stones, and roots of trees were not the only promi- 
nent features of this wonderful ideal of near a century ago. 
Hooper, the author of this plan, seemed to be especially 
proud of what he called an “appurtenance” built at the end 
of the room and just behind the teacher’s desk. This little 
apartment had no exterior window and only one grated open- 
ing into the schoolroom so as to admit sufficient light for 
study. There was no thought of preventing eye-strain in 
him who had been thrust into this badly lighted little prison, 
which, like every other feature of this ideal schoolhouse, was 
intended as an aid to the discipline of the school. In fact, 
the inventor said that this “appurtenance” was intended to 
give variety to the penal code of the school and relieve the 
right hand of the teacher from perpetual vibration and also 
prevent the exhaustion of the supply of chinquapin and 
birchen switches.* 

Owens Picture of a Model Schoolhouse-—There 1s an- 
other picture of a model schoolhouse drawn in 1859 and 
presented with much confidence by a writer in the North 
Carolina Journal of Education for that year. His plan called 
for an oblong brick structure with a chimney at one end, the 
teacher’s “throne” at the center of one side of the room and 
a little elevated above the floor, and an entry cut off at one 
end for bonnets, hats, and muddy shoes. The desks were to 
be placed close to the two longer walls and the children 
were to sit at the desks on backless benches and face the wall. 


*Coon, North Carolina Schools and Academies, p. 745+ 
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The pupils thus seated in two rows on opposite sides of the 
Toom with their backs towards each other had neither temp- 
tation nor opportunity to wink at or make signs to each other. 
In the aisles between the two lines of seats the teacher might 
walk like a reviewing officer along the files of soldiers on 
parade, and then, too, the children with their backs to the 
teacher as he walked between the seats would be kept in the 
path of duty because of their fear of the lash in the hand of 
the watchful teacher. The backless seats had another value 
for the writer because sometimes it would be a relief to the 
children to change positions, face to the center of the room, 
and rest their wearied backs against the front edge of their 
desks which they had been facing but a moment ago. 

Owen presented this plan with all seriousness, but it, 
too, like that offered by William Hooper, had in mind as its 
main purpose the successful control and government of chil- 
dren by fear of the lash. However, the author did also stress 
the value of the aesthetic, for he would have the school build- 
ing “crown some gently sloping eminence” with ample play- 
grounds for the children, with forests trees round about to 
cool it, and shady coverts to invite the singing birds and to 
shelter some tired one from the heat of the noonday sun. 

Hooper’s ideal in 1832, the plain, rude common school 
buildings used during the entire common school period, and 
the plan of Owen in 1859, carried little thought of beauty 
in the construction of schoolhouses. Lack of money, to- 
gether with the physical causes that brought about the 
multiplication of districts as pointed out in the first of this 
chapter, account for much of this and show how our com- 
mon schools were logically forced into simple, single-room 
buildings during the first years of their struggling existence. 
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uE Beginning—At a court held in the house of 
Thomas White, February 26, 1694, little William 


Pead, a five-year-old destitute orphan boy of old 





Albemarle County in North Carolina was bound to the Hon- © | 


orable Thomas Harvey and Sarah, his wife. It was written in 
the records of the court that the said Thomas Harvey should 
teach the little fellow to read before he became twenty-one 
years of age. This is the first time we find in our public 
records any official statement of what should be taught a 
child in North Carolina. The educational clause in our first 
constitution which was written during the early days of our 
struggle to free ourselves from the mother country, declared 
that schools should be established “by the legislature for the 
convenient instruction of youth, with such salaries to the 
masters, paid by the public, as may enable them to instruct 
at low prices.” But nothing was said about the subjects that 
should be taught in such schools as the legislature might 
establish under this clause. 

Branches Proposed by Murphey.—Archibald D. Mur- 
phey in his report to the legislature in 1817 proposed the 
establishment of a system of primary schools in which should 
be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. But he wished to 
go further than merely teaching how to read, how to write, 
and how to solve the simpler problems of practical arith- 


metic. He wished to have prepared by the state for the use 


of the children in the primary schools such textbooks as 


would subserve the purpose of both intellectual and moral | 
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instruction. He would have these books contain many of 
the historical parts of the Old and New Testaments and in 
this way acquaint the children in early life with the truth 
of the Bible and the doctrines of eternal life. Thus we find 
his curriculum for the primary schools embracing reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and the study of the Bible through 
the use of reading books containing extracts from the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Branches in the Literary Fund Act-—The act of 1825 
Which created the Literary Fund directed that the proceeds 
thereof should be applied to the instruction of such white 


children as the legislature should thereafter deem it ex- 


pedient to instruct in the common principles of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. Contrary to the thought in the Literary 
Fund act, the first common school law, which was enacted 
just fourteen years after the creation of the Literary Fund, 
said nothing at all as to the subjects which were to be taught 
in the schools that were to be established under this first 
common school law. The legislature of 1840-41 declared 
that any branch of English education should be taught in the 
common schools of the state and this, in substance, was the 
required curriculum throughout the life of the common 
schools, so far as the wording of the law is concerned. 
College Preparatory Studies—It was the practice in 
some districts to hand over the common school money to the 
teacher of a private school and in return require him to ad- 
mit, free of charge, for instruction in the elementary branches, 
all children of legal school age in the district. He was al- 
lowed to admit also as pay students such advanced students 
as might wish instruction in the higher branches of learning. 
In this way a neighborhood would often secure the services 
of an instructor of higher grade than the common school 
alone would be able to attract. In such schools Latin and 
other college preparatory subjects would be taught, but fre- 
quently there would be complaint that one or the other class 
of pupils was being neglected by the teacher. The records in 
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some counties would sometimes lead a reader to believe that 
even in a common school which made no pretense of doing col- 
lege preparatory work, the curriculum had been stretched to 
include subjects far beyond the “Three R’s,” perhaps for the 
reputation of the community, which wished to be known as 
having a high grade school in its midst, or perhaps for the 
reputation of the teacher, who would wish to be known for 
his ability to give advanced instruction. For instance, as 
early as 1847, we find in New Hanover County a common 
school in which advanced branches were taught by William 
R. Ward, who had been regularly licensed to teach by the 
examining committee of the county. The report of the 
school committee of District No. 13 in New Hanover County 
shows that this school began on November 22, 1847, and 
ended on March 13, 1848, after having been in session sixty- 
two days. There were twenty-five males and nineteen fe- 
males in attendance and all of them, to quote the language 
of the report, received instruction in orthography and or- 
thoépy; thirty-three were instructed in reading, thirty-two 
in writing, fifteen in arithmetic, ten in English grammar, five 
in geography, eight in history, and two in the rudiments of 
geometry, mathematics, and the art of field-surveying. The 
committee certified in the report that “the sciences taught in 
said school were spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, Eng- 
lish grammar, geography, mathematics and geometry, sur- 
veying and plotting.” In District No. 33 in New Hanover 
County, Jason G. Shepard (1847-48), in 2 common school 
with an enrollment of forty-six scholars, taught spelling; 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, philos- 
ophy, botany, algebra, and Latin. The following year, in 
the same district, L. A. Robards “taught faithfully thirty- 
nine scholars” the following branches: spelling, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, botany, an 
algebra. 
The Study of the Bible—While certain advanced 
branches were either being included in the curriculum of 
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being left out of it, in response to the increasing or flagging 
zeal and ambition of the communities, or to the coming and 
going of the old-time teacher, who was unfortunately too 
much of a peripatetic, there were many faithful friends of 
the common schools who, like Archibald D. Murphey in 
1817, genuinely believed in the need of Bible instruction in 
the common schools. In 1857, A. A. Scroggs, chairman of 
the Board of County Superintendents in Wilkes County, 
wrote a letter to the general superintendent in which he took 
strong grounds in favor of Bible instruction in the common 
schools. In fact, it would seem that he actually succeeded 
in having it given in every district in his county. He told of 
a meeting that had been held recently in Wilkesboro to form 
an educational society for the county. He had sent special 
invitations to magistrates, ministers, school teachers, and 
school committeemen, and the response to these invitations 
had been greater than he had anticipated. As presiding 
officer, he made an address favoring the introduction of the 
Bible in the common schools for the reason that he had ascer- 
tained that the “matter had been so much neglected that it 
almost amounted to a prohibition.” He announced to the 
meeting that he had obtained by donation and purchase 
enough books to give one Bible and ten Testaments to every 
district in the county. He wrote the general superintendent 
that his remarks had been received with profound attention 
and he felt that he had done something toward the accom- 
plishment of his wish to have the Bible no longer neglected 
in the common schools of Wilkes County. It is interesting 
just here to note that there were in the early days of our 
common school history some parents who would give their 
child a copy of the New Testament which they used in the 
home and send word to the teacher that they would not buy 
a reading book for their child because all they wanted, so 
far as reading was concerned, was for him to be able to read 
his Bible, and that if he could be taught to do this they would 
be satisfied. Of course such parents were not typical of the 
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great mass of fathers and mothers in the state at that time, 
but it does show that some parents thought that the first and 
greatest object of education was to teach one to read his 
Bible, and it is a fact that the thought of having the Bible 
as a textbook in the common schools was a popular one in 
North Carolina. 

The Purpose of the Common Schools.—However, the 
main purpose of the common schools, first of all, was to teach 
a child to read the printed page so that he might inform him- 
self about public affairs and the duties of citizenship, and be 
able to attend to his own business affairs, and, above all, be 
able to read for himself the word of God in his own home 
and learn about Him at his own fireside. The first common 
schools were indeed “reading schools” with writing and 
arithmetic as the next most necessary branches of that which 
was often called in that day “a good English education.” 
Then came Calvin H. Wiley in 1852 insisting on the early 
addition of geography and grammar and also the teaching 
of North Carolina history, which was to be accomplished 
through the use of the North Carolina Reader that he had 
written before he was elected general superintendent of com- 
mon schools and which, it will be remembered, he sold at 
cost to a publisher the moment he was called to the general 
superintendency of the common schools of the state. 

Ideas on Education Expressed in Wills —All of the fore- 
going ideas of the proper content of a curriculum for schools 
maintained by the public purse were not new but may be 
found here and there during the eighteenth century in the 
wills of many private citizens who planned for the education 
of their children by executors named in their wills. John 
Baptista Ashe, of Brunswick, declared in his last will and 
testament dated March 2, 1731, that he wished the slaves 
on his plantation to be worked to thé best advantage in order 
that his sons might have as liberal an education as possible. 
He suggested that the following method be pursued: Let 
them be taught to read and write and introduced into the 
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practical part of arithmetic, and by no means “hurried too 
hastily into the study of Latin and Grammar.” After they 
had been well versed in the elementary studies, he would 
have them taught Latin and Greek. Later on he would have 
them study French under some Frenchman who might pos- 
sibly be found in the settlements on.the Santee River in 
South Carolina, and finally, after his sons had arrived at 
“the years of discretion” he would have them begin the study 
of mathematics. As for his daughter, he briefly remarked 
that he wished her to be taught to read and write and some 
feminine accomplishments to make her agreeable, and also 
to be instructed in that which “appertains to a good house 
wife in the management of household affairs.” Edward 
Batchelor, of Newbern, in a will written just before his death, 
November 21, 1777, declared that it was his last will and 
request that his children be kept at school and virtuously 
brought up in the fear of God. And again, John Blount, of 
Chowan, in his will dated December 8, 1753, wrote that it 
was his will and desire that his executors should take great 
care to have his children educated and brought up in a Chris- 
tian-like manner. Reading these and many other wills of 
such men of the early period we do not wonder that their 
descendants should wish to adopt for the schools of the state 
2 curriculum whose foundation should be reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the principles of the Christian religion. 
Summary—And now to summarize, the curriculum at 
the end of the second decade, 1860-61, embraced reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, North Carolina 
history, and, finally, United States history—an elementary 
course of study indeed, but the foundation of a practical 
education in that day and even in the present generation. 
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HE First Teacher’s License—The first mention we 
have of a teacher’s qualifications in North Carolina 
is found in the instructions given, in 1730, to George 
Burrington, the newly appointed captain general and gov- 
ernor in chief in and over the Province of North Carolina 
during the reign of George the Second of Great Britain. 
The eighty-second section of these instructions directed that 
no schoolmaster be permitted to go from the Kingdom to 
North Carolina to teach school without having first obtained 
a license to teach from the Lord Bishop of London. And it 
further directed that “no person now there or that shall 
come from other parts” shall be admitted to keep school in 
North Carolina without a license issued to him by the gov- 
ernor of the province. This meant that no one would be 
licensed to teach in the province unless he belonged to the 
established church. In other words, at first the only qualifica- 
tion required by law of a teacher in North Carolina was a reli- 
gious qualification. In the years that followed, some taught 
without license as, for instance, the Scotch-Irish in middle 
and western North Carolina, but those who taught in a school 
which had been chartered by the General Assembly of the 
province had to meet this religious, or rather this denomi- 
national, requirement as has been shown in the case of the 
schools at Edenton and Newbern, as well as in that of 
Queen’s College. 
Qualifications of Common School Teachers—tIn the 
educational clause of our first constitution nothing was said 
about the qualifications of teachers. In the first common 
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school law of the state not one word was said about the 
qualifications of teachers in,any respect; in fact, the word 
“teacher” does not occur anywhere in the law. Two years 
later the law of 1840-41 made it the duty of the school 
committee to contract with some “suitable teacher” to teach 
for such a time as the funds belonging to the district would 
permit, and in 1844-45 the committee was not only required 
to employ a suitable teacher but it was expressly charged to 
have due regard to the qualifications and moral character of 
anyone employed to teach in the district schools. 

Committees of Examination—The next legislature, 
1846-47, moved a little further forward in looking into the 
qualifications of teachers. It authorized and empowered the 
Board of County Superintendents to appoint a “Committee 
of Examination” of not more than five persons whose duty 
it should be to “examine into” the mental and moral quali- 
fications of all applicants for employment as teachers in the 
common schools of the county, and it was positively enjoined 
that no teacher should be employed in a county in which a 
committee of examination had been appointed unless he held 
a certificate signed by a majority of the committee testifying 
to his mental and moral qualifications. This law held until 
1852 when the Board of County Superintendents was no 
longer “authorized and empowered” to appoint a committee 
of examination but was required to appoint such a committee 
of five, one of whom was to be the chairman of the Board of 
County Superintendents. The chairman of the examining 
committee was required to hold three meetings of his com- 
mittee each year, at some central place and after due public 
notice of the time and place of such meetings, for the ex- 
amination of those who wished to teach. The provision that 
no teacher should be employed who did not hold a certificate 
from the examining committee was reaffirmed in the amended 
law. This law in regard to the employment of teachers re- 
mained without serious change until the collapse of the com- 
mon school system as a result of the Civil War. 
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Wiley and the Examinations.—Superintendent Wiley 
was always prone to look upon the bright side of things if he 
could possibly do so. In his first annual letter to the com- 
mittees of examination he declared that a new and brighter 
era had dawned upon the common schools of the state, and 
that this fact was partly due to the exertions and patriotism 
of the examining committees. And then having paid this 
compliment to the examiners, he turned to a discussion of the 
qualifications of teachers. 

There had been such general complaint of the incom- 
petence of teachers that many friends of education had advo- 
cated a high standard of scholarship for those who should 
apply for a license to teach. On the other hand, others 
thought that a teacher ought to be elected by ballot in the 
neighborhood in which he wished to teach school, that is, 
that local popularity should be his only qualification to teach 
in a district school. Both views were erroneous extremes. 
The guiding principle in the selection of a teacher, Wiley 
thought, was to keep in view the original purpose of the 
common schools. This original purpose was to teach the 
children to read and write, to manage their own affairs, to 
read history, the constitution, and the word of God, and to 
keep in touch with the progress of events in state and nation. 
This purpose had not been generally accomplished, and 
therefore it was impossible to establish a high standard of 
scholarship for teachers who had come from the common 
schools. With a too high grade of scholarship there would 
not be teachers enough to supply the schools. And yet some 
standards answering the needs of the state for teachers ought 
to be adopted and then advanced from time to time as the 
grade of the schools advanced. 

Since the curriculum in the common schools embraced 
elementary reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
and geography, only a sufficient knowledge of these elemen- 
tary subjects was deemed necessary for those who wished to 
teach. With the appointment of examining committees re- 
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quired by law, with their duties defined by law and their 
expenses paid out of the common school fund, and with the . 
annual examinations required of all who wished to teach in 
the common schools, Wiley felt that he had a system by 
which the scholarship of the teachers would be improved from 
year to year. In fact, he was so enamored of his plan for 
forcing teachers to increase their textbook knowledge by re- 
quiring them to take frequent examinations that he believed 
that the bright common school pupils who entered the school- 
room as teachers and studied for the annual examinations 
would often outstrip many of greater educational advantages. 
We are astounded at his statement in 1858 to the effect that 
he had seen examinations of males and females that would 
have done credit to “examiners and examined” anywhere. 
And he also states that he had known respectable graduates 
of leading colleges to rank deservedly no higher than the 
second best of teachers trained in the common schools and 
by his system of examinations. This indeed is a remarkable 
statement and makes the reader regret that the questions 
used in these examinations are not preserved to this day so 
as to throw light upon the work done in the colleges whose 
graduates ranked below those who had been trained in the 
elementary studies only. 

Opinions from the Counties—A. Monk, chairman of the 
Board of County Superintendents in Sampson County and 
therefore a member ex officio of the examining committee 
for that county, wrote Superintendent Wiley (1853) saying 
that his county had had such a committee ever since the law 
went into effect. This committee had been remiss in its 
duty, had kept no records of its proceedings, and had granted 
certificates to all who had applied. He wished to know in 
what branches of an English education applicants should be 
examined and expressed the belief that a teacher who would 
“answer” in one neighborhood would not do for another 
one, saying this evidently for the reason that some localities 
were more backward than others. 
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From Stokes County in 1853 there came the statement 
that the committee of examination was uncertain as to what 
qualifications should be required of the teachers. Some 
thought that for a year or two only reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic should be required because not more than 
half of the forty schools in the county had any pupils ready 
for grammar and geography. Others thought that appli- 
cants should be examined in all these subjects. The chair- 
man said in his letter to Wiley that he doubted if more than 
twenty teachers in the county could teach grammar. He 
evidently wished to receive a favorable opinion from Wiley 
on the suggestion to license some of the best teachers of 
reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic for a year or two 
because he said that “learning is only taking a tolerable pretty 
start” in the county. 

A teacher of forty-five years’ standing who had never 
“pretended to teach more than reading, writing, and arith- 
metic” thought that no teacher ought to be allowed to stand 
the examination unless he brought from the committee of 
the last school he had taught a certificate saying that he was 
“a sober moral man and that his conduct was good both in 
school and out of school.” 

John T. Lane, chairman of the Board of Superintendents 
in Craven County, who had been connected with the com- 
mon schools of the county since they were first established, 
suggested to Superintendent Wiley that the committee of 
examination ought to grade the teachers not only in scholar- 
ship but in their salaries as well, basing its judgment as to 
the salary on the grades of their scholarship. He did this 
because some teachers of the lowest scholarship grades were 
receiving the same salary as teachers with high grades in 
the subjects to be taught. This practice, he said, did nothing 
to “stir up” the low grade teacher and did much to discour- 
age the high grade teachers. 

Curtis Lee, one of the examiners in Sampson County, 
wrote that a teacher sixty years of age who had been teaching 
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“the better part of his life,” had been “teasing” the com- 
mittee for a certificate. The old man wrote a good hand, 
was a “tolerable” speller and reader, but was very “old 
times,” careless in his habits, and “unworthy of imitation by 
a set of children.” Although teaching was his only means 
of making a living, he had made no progress for fifteen or 
twenty years and was fit to teach only in the poorest and 
most ignorant neighborhood. The question was should this 
man be licensed, and unfortunately we have no copy of the 
reply to this letter. Another case for Wiley’s opinion was 
that of a young man with “bad” opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge and poorly prepared—should he be given a cer- 
tificate to teach on trial, provided he was of good moral 
character? 

In many counties the applicants paid little heed to the 
days advertised for the examination. In Martin County, for 
instance, during the first two days of the advertised exami- 
nation not one applicant appeared for examination, and only 
six appeared on the third and last day although there were 
twenty-six districts in the county and due notice had been 
given throughout. It was the opinion of the committee that 
applicants would be applying for an examination every week 
from then (July) to the last of September, when the schools 
were to begin. It was earnestly suggested that the days for 
examination should be fixed by law for the state at large and 
that their selection should not be left to the judgment of the 
committee of examination. In Forsyth County Wiley’s let- 
ter of instructions to the committee of examination was used 
with every group of teachers who applied for examination in 
order to test their ability to read. The letter was passed 
from one to another until all had read while the others 
listened. This was in compliance with Wiley’s request which 
he had made for the double purpose of furnishing reading 
matter for the examination and of giving information to 
those who were soon to teach in the common schools. 
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letters that were written to the general superintend- 

ent of common schools from 1852 to 1860 by the 
various county school authorities, by both friends and en- 
emies of the common schools, and by many teachers in com- 
mon schools and private academies, are among the main 
sources of light and information as to the success or failure 
of the little district schools far and near throughout the 
state. They tell about every little defect or perfection, real 
or imaginary, they offer suggestions, ask favors, find fault, 
declare loyalty, and report growth in public confidence. 
They go further and give us a glimpse of the schools in 
action, the methods of teaching employed by the old-time 
school master, or perhaps of some school district torn by 
local strife or solidly united in support of the neighborhood 
school. In them we may see the closing exercises at the end 
of the term, when the children entertain with speeches, 
songs, and dialogues, which perhaps are followed by some 
invited speaker who makes the usual public address on some 
educational subject. 

Local Troubles: Dividing School Funds——A. Monk, of 
the Sampson County Board of County Superintendents, who 
has already been referred to, seems to have been one of the 
most zealous and efficient chairmen in the state. He declared 
in a letter to the general superintendent of common schools 
(1854) that for the preceding two years the great bone of 
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contention among his people had been the method of divid- 
ing the common school funds among the several common 
school districts. What he wrote about Sampson was typical 
of conditions in many other counties in the state. At first 
Sampson had been divided into thirty-nine districts of prac- 
tically the same size in territory and without any regard to 
the number of children they contained. To each of these 
districts equal amounts of money from the school funds had 
been apportioned by the Board of County Superintendents. 
Some districts containing more than one hundred children 
of school age naturally complained at having been given no 
more money than some other districts containing twenty or 
thirty children. Thereupon the Board divided the funds 
according to the number of children in the districts, with the 
result that those districts with a few children complained bit- 
terly at this method of distribution. Then, in a further 
effort to please, the Board proposed to make the apportion- 
ment according to the number of teachers needed to teach 
all of the children in a district, but this plan was not adopted 
because it was found impossible to agree as to the number 
of children in a district that should entitle it to an additional 
teacher. Finally some of the members of the Board began 
to favor dividing the funds according to the number of chil- 
dren who attended school, but this plan was almost imme- 
diately rejected owing to the impossibility of promptly 
obtaining full and accurate reports of the attendance of 
pupils in the several schools. 

From Joseph Potts, of the Beaufort County Board of 
County School Superintendents, came the statement (1857) 
that his county had been in the habit of dividing the school 
funds according to the number of teachers necessary in a 
district. He thought that this method of distribution was 
for the best interests of the children and especially for those 
who lived in thinly settled districts. For this reason he 
asked if the Board had the right to disregard the law and 
continue to divide the funds as it had been doing. All this 
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shows how carelessly the inquirers had read the school law, 
which at the time plainly directed that the funds should be 
divided so as to secure, as far as possible, equal educational 
facilities for the white children of the county.* 

In the town of Lincolnton (1856) there was another 
method of dividing the funds that resulted in an appeal to 
Superintendent Wiley for information. There were in the 
town two private academies, one male and one female, each 
under its own board of trustees. There were also two smaller 
“subscription” schools taught by “female teachers.” The 
district committee divided the school funds of the district 
among these four schools. The member of the Board of 
Superintendents who reported by letter this practice of the 
committee to the general superintendent did not tell whether 
all the children in the district were allowed to attend these 
schools free of charge any length of time in return for 
the money received from the school funds, but the implica- 
tion was that they were to be thus admitted. The main 
point of his letter seems to have been an objection to the 
money’s being given to the two academies in which Latin 
was being taught, although it was not one of the subjects 
called for in the school law. We do not know how this 
matter was decided, but we may be sure that the plan em- 
ployed was upheld by Wiley if every child in the district 
was provided for in one or another of these four schools. 

Overcrowding the Schools—The fact that the school law 
permitted all white persons over six years of age to attend 
the common school in their district often resulted in over- 
crowding in some schools to the very great disadvantage of 
the younger pupils. One teacher wrote that he had taken 
on himself the responsibility of excluding all applicants over 
twenty-one years of age for the reason that he believed that 
the law intended the schools for children rather than for 
adults. He added that when his attendance was small he 
generally admitted as many of the adult applicants as he 

1 Common School Laws, 1856-57, and 1858-59. 
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could teach without doing injustice to the younger pupils 
living in the district. He wished to know whether he was 
right or not but we have no copy of the general superin- 
tendent’s reply. Wiley’s general method in dealing with 
such cases leads one to believe that he endorsed this teach- 
er’s action, which had already been heartily approved by the 
school committee. The teacher also complained that the 
children from neighboring districts had at times crowded into 
his school. He had met this trouble just as he had in the 
case of adult pupils and had refused to admit outside pupils 
unless he had room for them. But his ground of most seri- 
ous complaint was that under the law any two superintend- 
ents of the county could transfer children from one district 
to another at will, and in this way his school had been 
crowded against his will and against the best interests of the 
district. The trouble in this case was a common one in that 
day, and it has time and time again appeared in first one 
district and then another to interfere with the progress of 
the district school. 

Sometimes Encouragement.—Sometimes a letter would 
bring words of good cheer and encouragement to the patient, 
indefatigable head of the system. One from Edenton in 1856 
expressed great regret that an attack had been made upon 
the general superintendent by the introduction of a bill in 
the House to abolish the office which he then held. The 
writer declared that Wiley had done more for the education 
of the children of the state and especially for the poor chil- 
dren of the state than any other man in North Carolina. He 
believed that removing Wiley from office would be the end 
of the common school system. In fact, in view of the trou- 
ble, labor, and personal expense incurred by him in the dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, he, the writer, would be 
proud of the legislature if it would double the superintend- 
ent’s salary rather than abolish the office. The attack that 
he referred to was evidently in a bill but recently offered in 
the House by Wm. M. Blanton, of Cleveland, to repeal the 
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act of 1852 establishing the office of general superintendent 
of common schools. The bill passed the first reading but 
was defeated on the second reading without having been 
seriously considered. 

Lack of Scholarship and Discipline-—A very human sort 
of letter was written from Duplin County in 1856. The 
writer acknowledged the receipt of a sample copy of the 
School Journal, asked the price of subscription, and prom- 
ised to send the money, his name, and post-office address as 
soon as he should receive a reply to his letter. He praised 
Wiley’s plan of forming Teachers’ Associations for the im- 
provement of teachers and for the general advancement of 
education in every county in the state. And then having thus 
shown his approval of the Journal and the Associations, both 
of them pet schemes of the general superintendent, he con- 
fessed with regret that in the recent examinations he had 
received “low numbers” and ventured a brief reference to his 
personal history in possible explanation of his failure to do 
better. In early life he had gone to school for four years 
in Mississippi and had passed through the freshman class 
of the institution which he had attended “creditably,” and yet 
when he reached North Carolina he “could not work simple 
interest.” The examination had shown him that he had been 
getting the “condiments” of an education rather than the 
“bread and meat.” He declared his intention to study dili- 
gently for the next examination, and if he did no better the 
next time he would give up trying to teach school. He asked 
for an expression of opinion as to the propriety of admitting 
into school children from five to ten years of age. He had 
several pupils not over ten years of age but not one who was 
more than fifteen years old. He gave the smaller children 
frequent intermissions amounting to fully one half of the 
time the school was in session. While in school his pupils 
were at liberty to assume any position they pleased. They 
frequently lay at full length on their seats or sat on the tops 
of the desks just as suited their fancy. He believed that in 
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thus being allowed to assume any position at will they would 
learn more than if they were required to remain in one 
position all day long. With the smaller children loitering 
about outside the school house and with the older ones lying 
at full length on the seats or sitting on the tops of the desks, 
the reader gets a vivid picture of an old-time schoolroom in 
greatest confusion and disorder, judged from the viewpoint 
of modern ideals of a model school. 

Some Personal Fistory and School Discipline-—In many 
of the letters to the general superintendent the writers fre- 
quently told about their personal troubles as well as their 
difficult school problems. One who had had the misfortune 
to lose his father when he was but seventeen years of age 
wrote rather minutely about his struggles to educate him- 
self. With the assistance of a kind old uncle he had paid off 
the debts owed by his father’s estate, had gone to school two 
sessions and had taught two sessions, had taken care of his 
mother and sister, and finally was able to hire a hand to 
work on the little farm while he continued his plan of alter- 
nate farming and attending school. As a result of his dili- 
gence and application he had advanced a little further in 
mathematics than arithmetic and had studied “Moral and 
Mental Philosophy, Astronomy, and Blair’s Rhetoric.” He 
thought that his “success” was due to the fact that he had 
been “well trained mentally, physically, morally, economic- 
ally, and industrially.” Having thus spoken of his studies 
and achievements, he gave a rather vivid description of a 
school he had attended which had been conducted by an old 
German teacher from Tennessee whose plan of conducting 
a school he himself had adopted. The teacher was the first 
to reach the school in the morning, always arriving early, and 
the last to leave at night, always leaving late and always 
taking home with him enough work to keep him busy until 
late in the night. From the fact that he was the first to 
arrive in the early morning and the last to leave at night it 
seems that his school was one of those old-time schools which 
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used to be in session “from sun to sun.” In school he was 
always on his feet teaching classes, giving information to the 
children, and ever keeping an eye on every part of the room 
to detect and correct the first sign of any violation of his 
school rules. At the tap of the bell, the boys rose in silence, 
took their hats, and left the room in an orderly manner, and 
then he “heard” the small girls for twenty or thirty minutes, 
when the bell was again tapped for the boys to return and 
the girls to leave the room for the playground. In this 
way the teacher kept busy until noon when both he and his 
pupils took their midday rest and recreation. The same 
order of exercises was followed in the afternoon, and thus 
the school day ran its course from early morn till late in the 
afternoon. 

The Bible and Discipline-—One teacher stressed his be- 
lief in moral and religious training and declared that his 
interest in his pupils was due to the fact that he was ever 
conscious of the fact that some of those who were taught in 
the humble common schools were destined some day to rule 
the land. He opened school in the morning with Bible 
reading and prayer, ever trying to impress reverence and 
respect upon the youthful minds under his tuition. He 
used the Bible as his textbook for the government of his 
school, and from its pages he derived his only rule which 
was, “Do Right.” Immediately following this statement 
about the Bible he said that he used “as little switch as pos- 
sible” and that he often taught with “hardly a switch” in the 
schoolhouse, and then again he had frequent use for cor- 
poral punishment. Having thus presented his views on 
moral training and discipline, he closed his letter by telling 
how he taught the subject of spelling, which with him was 
the basis of reading and all the other subjects in the common 
school curriculum. His method of teaching this subject was 
to have his scholars “spell through” Webster’s Blue-Back 
“by sight” and then spell through the book “by heart.” At 
noon and at the close of the afternoon session, he required 
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all who could spell “by heart,” “no matter what their other 
studies were” to take places in the big spelling class of the 
school and spell the words as he called them out from the 
book. 

Practical Education Advocated—From Yadkinville in 
the spring of 1854, Wiley received a well written letter full 
of the author’s complete confidence in his diagnosis of the 
educational needs of the people of the state. He asserted 
the existence of a fatal lack of competent teachers, fearlessly 
stated what he regarded as the cause of the same, and out- 
lined with confidence his plan for providing a well trained 
teacher for every district school. The shortage of teachers, 
he declared, was an insuperable obstacle in the way of those 
trying to lead the way to the education of the masses. A 
member of the committee of examination in his county had 
told him that it had been difficult to supply districts with any 
kind of teachers at all and that not one in ten of those to 
whom his committee had granted license were competent to 
teach a little child its A. B. C’s. There were hundreds of 
young men who were willing and anxious to prepare to teach 
in the common schools, and there were many classical schools 
ready to instruct those young men. But after attending one 
of these classical schools, at great cost, a young man was 
not qualified to teach in an elementary school. On entering 
one of these classical institutions, the student plunged into a 
maze of Latin and Greek to the utter exclusion of the essen- 
tial English branches, and when he left the school the knowl- 
edge he had acquired was entirely unsuited to the wants of 
the children of the people. He had learned nothing of 
practical value. Classical education was merely an ornament. 
It was nothing but the Corinthian capital adorning the col- 
umn of useful knowledge and it was ridiculous to use it as 
the base and have no column upon it. He then set forth his 
plan, which was to establish at Yadkinville a normal school 
of high grade from which the classics, the great stumbling 
block in the way of those seeking a practical education, should 
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be forever excluded. He would have it a school which de- 
voted its energies to instructing teachers in the practical and 
useful branches of knowledge. By means of teachers thus 
taught and trained, he hoped to introduce into the common 
schools such subjects as higher mathematics, mechanics, agri- 
cultural chemistry, etc., branches of science hitherto unknown 
in the schools of the people, and in this way he would bring 
a knowledge of these subjects within reach of the poorest 
child in North Carolina. And more, although the grand 
object of his normal school was to instruct future teachers 
in both subject matter and methods of teaching, he would 
have it give such instruction as would make it a desirable 
resort for young farmers, mechanics, and tradesmen of the 
surrounding country. He closed with the hope that his 
ambitious scheme would be approved in an early reply which 
he might lay before those of his friends who were interested 
in the movement along with himself, but again we are igno- 
rant of the impression his letter made on Wiley. 
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erintendent for the years 1857, 1858, 1859, and 

1860 carry a story of steady progress and practical 
achievement that justified his hope of the final coming of a 
thoroughly organized and effective system of popular edu- 
cation evenly distributed throughout the state. They tell 
with perfect candor of the many failures that marred the 
records in the counties and of the progress that stirred the 
pride of every citizen. Wiley’s Report for 1857,* tells that 
the financial irregularities of the chairmen had been fol- 
lowed by litigation with their sureties and that in two coun- 
ties, Stanly and Johnston, the irregularities of the chairmen 
had resulted in the temporary suspension of the district 
schools. In some districts? the committees preferred to com- 
bine the fund apportioned for two years and have one long 
term rather than a single short term for each year. Of 
course this plan resulted in closing the schoolhouses in such 
districts for more than a year at a time in the two-year period. 
Some Statistics—From personal observation, from re- 
ports received from county authorities, and from extensive 
correspondence, combined with long and untiring attention 
to details, the superintendent was able to present in his re- 
ports to the governor, with reasonable accuracy, much valu- 
able information about the condition and achievements of 


\ story of Progress——The reports of the general su- 


1 Leg. Docs., 1858-59. ? Ibid. 
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the system as it had been administered in the counties. There 
were in the state (1857) 3,500 school districts, each of which 
was provided with a schoolhouse and there was enough other 
inhabited territory with no schools in it to give 200 such 
additional districts. There were 220,000 children of school 
age and of that number 150,000 had attended the common 
schools. There were 11,000 children in colleges, academies, 
and private schools, and 300 were being educated beyond 
the borders of the state. Twenty-seven thousand boys and 
girls of school age had finished their education, 2,000 were 
being taught at home or in Sunday schools,? and 27,000 of 
those of school age who had never attended school would 
do so before attaining their majority. It was estimated that 
4,000 would never attend school at any time. These figures 
showed that of 220,000 white children of school age, 4,000 
would become illiterate adults in a few years. By way of 
comparison, it was shown that the Census of 1850 justified 
the following estimate: There were 120,363 males and 
131,021 females in the state over twenty-one years of age, 
and of these about one in five of the males were illiterate, 
and about one in three of the females were illiterate.* Dur- 
ing 1857 certificates had been issued to 2,256 teachers of 
whom only 214 were females. 

The sum of about $350,000 was invested in schoolhouses, 
lots, and equipment. As well as could be determined from 
the county reports, about $253,000 had been expended for 
common schools during 1857 and a permanent balance of 
about $85,000 remained annually in the hands of the chair- 
men of the county boards of common schools. 

Strengthening the Office of County C hairman.—The 
county chairman’s accounts were audited by the county 
finance committee, or in the event that there was no finance 
committee, by the clerk of the county court. However, 


* Reading was taught in many North Carolina Sunday schools prior to the Civil 
War. 


* One in four and two-thirds of the males and one in two and four-fifths of the 
females. (Leg. Docs., 1858-59). 
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there was no way provided for authenticating the signatures 
of the committee; therefore the law was later changed 
(1856-57), so as to require a chairman to authenticate the 
signatures of the county finance committee by the seal of the 
clerk of the county court. 

Another weakness in the office of chairman of the Board 
of County Superintendents had been the loose manner in 
which the chairman was bonded for the faithful discharge 
of the duties of his office. Frequently, on first assuming the 
office, the chairman would give bond, and then, as the years 
went by, he would neglect to renew the bond. Thus, the 
question arose as to whether or not his bondsmen were 
liable after the expiration of the time for which they had 
signed the bond. The legislature finally settled this point 
by declaring by enactment that the bond should hold against 
the sureties as long as the chairman remained in office under 
their bond. Thus, gradually, safeguards were thrown around 
the office by which a chairman could be held to a strict ac- 
countability by the general superintendent, who was specially 
charged to see that every requirement of the law was obeyed, 
and these large sums of public money were no longer liable 
to danger of loss because of the loose management of the 
chairman acting as treasurer. Not only had progress been 
made by throwing safeguards around the duties of the chair- 
man acting as treasurer of the school funds, but his power 
for good had been greatly strengthened in another direction. 
At the request of the general superintendent, an act of the 
legislature (1857) had given to the board of superintendents 
of common schools in each county the right to authorize the 
chairman to visit every district in the county, to study the 
needs of the schools, to inspect the schoolhouses, to settle 
difficulties that might exist in a district, to restore harmony, 
and to make suggestions for the good of the school and the 
community. In effect, this was a movement towards doing 
much of the work that is done today by the county superin- 
tendent of public instruction. One chairman, acting under 
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authority of this act, through the sheriff, called a meeting of 
all the district committeemen in the county and read to these 
assembled school officials several communications that he had 
received from the general superintendent, explained the sys- 
tem and policy of the common schools and the duties of 
school committeemen, and discussed the general needs and 
conditions of the schools of the county. In this we have an- 
other parallel to the methods of procedure employed by 
progressive county superintendents of the present day. 

Progress Reported in 1858—The report for the year 
1858 showed continued progress and improvement, notwith- 
standing the fact that the length of the school term for the 
year was a fraction less than the estimated four-months 
length of term for 1857 and that the average monthly salary 
was thirty-eight cents less than the estimated monthly salary 
of twenty-four dollars for that year. In fact, the condition 
of the schools at the close of 1858 justified the general su- 
perintendent’s prediction that “the proportion of wholly 
illiterate persons among the rising generation will be vastly 
less than among those whose places they will take; according 
to present statistics less than among their contemporaries in 
a very considerable majority of the States of the Union.” 

Among the hopeful signs for the future of the schools 
in 1858 were an increasing sense of personal responsibility 
on the part of school officials, the fact of greater efficiency 
in the boards of county superintendents, a steady improve- 
ment in the scholarship of the teachers, the continued growth 
of public sentiment in favor of the common schools, and an 
increasing enthusiasm among the friends of popular edu- 
cation throughout the state. 

Reports for 1859.—The reports from the counties to the 
general superintendent in 1859 were still, as in preceding 
years, very incomplete, and so many counties had failed to 
send in any report at all that he could only approximate the 
real condition of the schools. By averaging the data in such 
returns as were complete, he was able to make a fairly ac- 
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curate statement for the delinquent counties, and this was 
his usual practice in determining the real condition of school 
affairs in the absence of the official returns. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that when the delayed returns did finally reach his 
office they generally justified, almost to accuracy, the previ- 
ously expressed opinion of the superintendent as to their 
contents. There is almost a touch of unintended humor for 
modern readers in the superintendent’s statement, in his re- 
port to the legislature for the year 1859, that the county 
returns are generally fuller when made just prior to the 
meeting of a legislature because the chairmen at such a time 
have a laudable desire to enable him “to present the system 
as justly and fairly as possible to the representatives of the 
people.” The statistics for this year, 1859, show just about 
the same conditions as in the preceding year so far as enroll- 
ment of pupils is concerned, but so far as administration is 
concerned they show a steady trend towards greater efficiency 
in all departments. 

Teachers Salaries—tIn the matter of salaries paid to 
teachers, Wiley makes a pretty good comparative showing 
for North Carolina. He states that upon investigation he 
finds that the average salary in six leading common school 
states for 1858 is as follows: 


MIASCAGHUSELT Si. (AUN eden ans eG, eel eae annie ee ak ed $34.75 
OTE CLIC Ga 0 oes AUN ne Ek ests Salar a oes wicg od eer 23-75 
MSE IVA AIT SSEIEE 7, <9 952 2 cl sce Ais WENA at ess aay Ge aye 19.72 
COOMA aet cae at Aree Le gee oe metres rember, ca eta te OO 20.45 
WoT TTL Sea aon ata i WS aN nc So Gd a oe) Speier 20.97 
MISS MEI Fcc d oc, ny ts Meee eas he each vs het a 24.57 


These are the average salaries of male and female teachers, the 
wages of the latter being much lower; and they are given for the year 
1858, the Reports for 1859 not yet having come to hand. 

The average wages in North-Carolina per month for this last year 
were $28, while there is not the great difference in the prices paid to 
male and female teachers that there is in most places. 
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From the above it is seen that in 1859 North Carolina 
paid an average salary of $28, which is more than that paid 
by any of the six states except Massachusetts, and that there 
is not as great a difference in the monthly salary of male and 
female teachers in North Carolina as in the other six states 
referred to in the above statement. Wiley rejoiced in this 
fact of nearer equality of salary for male and female teachers, 
because of his oft expressed opinion that women were better 
teachers than men for the primary schools, and he hoped 
that the pecuniary inducements to teach in North Carolina 
would attract increasing numbers of women into the teaching 
profession where at that time (1859) less than one in twelve 
of our teachers was a woman.° 

The North Carolina Journal of Education.—tThe legis- 
lature of 1859 passed an act permitting the Board of County 
Superintendents of common schools to subscribe to a copy of 
the North Carolina Journal of Education for the use of each 
school or district in the county. And further, in case the 
committeemen of a district required it, the chairman of the 
Board of Superintendents had to subscribe for a copy and 
charge it to the district. The copy of the Journal was to be 
filed and kept in the schoolhouse for the permanent use of 
the district and to be the foundation of a district library. 
This was one of the pet measures of Superintendent Wiley, 
and the passage of the bill was in perfect accord with his plan 
to have an organ by which he could reach the school com- 
mitteemen, the Boards of County Superintendents, and the 
public generally, with educational literature and any of his 
own official letters or communications that he wished to send 
out from his office. 

Summary of Achievement.—We have now come to the 
year 1860, the year immediately preceding the Civil War. 
The superintendent’s report for this year tells us about our 
educational status on the eve of that momentous struggle. 


5 Leg. Docs., 1860-61, Doc. IX. 
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It is of value, therefore, to quote in full at this point of our 
story of the common schools: 


GENERAL STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 18608 


1. Number of School Districts in the State 
The whole number of school districts reported in eighty counties, 
for the year 1860, is three thousand four hundred and eighty-four 
(3,484). This is an average of forty-three and a half to the county, 
and at this rate there would be in eighty-six counties, three thousand 
seven hundred and forty-one districts (3,741). 


2. Number of Schools Taught 


There are reports of the number of schools taught during the 
year 1860, from seventy-nine counties, and the sum of these is two 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-four (2,834). The average num- 
ber to the county was thirty-five and six-sevenths, making the number 
taught in eighty-six counties three thousand and eighty-two (3,082). 


3. Reported Number of Teachers Licensed 

Seventy-seven counties make returns, more or less full, of the 
number of teachers licensed, and the total of these is two thousand 
four hundred and seventy-nine (2,479); of whom two thousand one 
hundred and sixty-four (2,164) were males, and three hundred and 
fifteen (315) females. The average to the county is about thirty- 
two, which would make, in eighty-six counties, twenty-seven hundred 
and fifty-two (2,752). 


4. Whole Number of Children Reported 
There are reports, often imperfect, of the whole number of white 
children between the ages of six and twenty-one years, in seventy- 
eight counties, and the following are the results: 


NTA CS ede ocean eer inet oi Neo AO Na caer ley 96,926 
| PRESS LR vei aR At Me iO oe eee 88,637 
Dexcsuiot- distinguished 41 aye aMe wes Ags og 15,292 

Coy ET serene PAT ERR TA co Oe rs Oo ee 200,855 


(two hundred thousand eight hundred and fifty-five.) 


° Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of North Carolina, for the Year 
1860 (Document No. 10), pp. 3-6. 
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At this rate, the whole number in eighty-six counties would be 
two hundred and twenty-one thousand four hundred and fifty (221,- 
450). This is doubtless below the real number. 


5. Number of Children Attending Schools 
There are reports, in many cases by no means full, of the number 
of children attending schools in seventy-six counties, of which the fol- 
lowing are the sums, to wit: 


Viailes arte tae ee th es AE SOR ee 134.5 93490 
emales® sic ee whet: cent mne tm s BE Sey teens 45,558 
SVOtaleewes Gates Onis ners Arora sak ay ste Cas 105,048 


At this rate, the whole number attending school in eighty-six 
counties was one hundred and eighteen thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-two (118,852); and if we add one-fourth for incompleteness of 
returns, we will have nearly one hundred and fifty thousand. 


6. Moneys Received and Expended by Chairmen of 
Boards of County Superintendents 
The reported receipts in seventy-nine counties amount to four 
hundred and eight thousand, five hundred and sixty-six dollars and 
thirty-two cents—the expenditures to two hundred and fifty-two 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-five dollars and twelve cents. 
Or, to state those amounts in figures, they are: 


PRC CCID Re Fs ch rg ad fa asta g hea oe es eat $408,566.32 
WD ISHUMGCTIGIN at aity run. e. mt erat. cv ast tes ste 252,02 5512 
plone suue si ind tt. aire when eens $155,641.20 


According to the average expenditures in these seventy-nine 
counties, the whole amount expended in the State was about $278, 


ooo. The average expenditures reported in 1850, made the whole 
amount about $285,000. 


7. School Taxes 
Sixty-five counties have made returns, according to law, of the 
amount of taxes collected or due, for common school purposes for 
the year 1860; and the whole amount is seventy-five thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-nine dollars and eighty-eight cents ($75,- 
929.88.) The average amount to the county was one thousand one 
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hundred and sixty-eight dollars and two cents ($1,168.02), and at 
this rate the amount in the whole state was one hundred thousand 
four hundred and forty-nine dollars and seventy-two cents ($100,- 
449.72). 
8. Average Length of Schools 

The average length of the schools was nearly three and two- 
thirds months; but it must be remembered, that in a number of places 
there were several schools during the year. Making proper allow- 
ances for this, it is safe to estimate that four months, at least, is the 
average of time taught in the districts where schools have been in 
operation. 

9. Wages of Teachers 

~The average price paid for teaching for the year 1860, falls a 
little below that of 1859. ‘The average during the latter year was 
the highest within the superintendent’s experience; being about 
twenty-eight dollars per month. The average for 1860 was about 
twenty-six dollars per month, the price comparing well with that of 
former years generally, and showing by this comparison a regular up- 
ward tendency, though it is below the standard of a single preceding 
year. 

10. Comparative Number of Male and Female Teachers 

It will be observed? that there were licensed nearly seven times as 
many male as female teachers. The females ought to constitute two- 
fifths of the whole number of teachers—and there is, therefore, hon- 
orable and useful employment in our state for at least seven hundred 
more of her virtuous and educated daughters. 


Common Schools Uniting the People——Before closing 
his report for 1860, Mr. Wiley fell into what might possibly 
be called a most interesting soliloquy as to the past course of 
North Carolina in its material and educational advancement. 
He was moved to speak because of his contemplation of the 
statistics which have just been quoted and which disclose a 
close similarity to the results of the two preceding years. 
This similarity he regarded not only as gratifying but as 
reliable evidence that the common school system was uni- 
form and consistent and conducted on fixed principles that 
aimed steadily at certain definite results. And the fact that 


* See No. 3 above. 
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what he called our vast educational machinery was then a 
well established institution which operated With increasing 
regularity and energy, justified his belief that providence 
had decreed for North Carolina a high place amone the 
political communities of the world. Quoting from a former 
report he declared that the Christian character of our people, 
the variety of our material resources, and the greatness 0 
our intellectual possibilities constituted the broad, solid, and 
sure foundation of future empire.’ North Carolina one of 
the original thirteen states of the Union, had more undevele 
oped resources than any of her sisters. Our state did not 
possess any single commercial or industrial attraction to bring 
into its borders large groups of settlers who were anjmated 
by the thrill of any single objective or who had forged ahead 
at all times under the stimulus of the possibility of imme- 
diate wealth as the reward of feverish excitement and unre- 
mitting manual labor. Its central position, desirable climate, 
and reasonably fertile soil caused it to be occupied by per- 
manent settlers. These settlers differed in character from 
one another, and the difference of their natural local interests 
operated against any state-wide efforts towards any one great 
object, and in this fact we had the cause of the alleged back- 
wardness and conservatism of our people. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that our first attempt at any state-wide progress 
was directed to building up a complete, uniform education 
system that should meet the needs of every town and country 
interest. And the state of our varied material interests, 
which had prevented feverish, excited pursuit of wealth and 
had instead developed a sober habit of thought, resulted in 
a whole-hearted, positive, carefully thought out approval ° 
a scheme of education that would reach and improve 2 
classes. And in this way our people had ignored the varied 
material interests of different localities and had found a com- 
mon basis of coming together as a unit. 


® Leg. Docs. 1860-61, Doc. X, p. 8. 
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CLOSING Y 


lt on Educational Progress—The 
ducational progress had preceded 
our material progress because material progress was depend- 
ent on previous development of ots moral resources through 
the work of our educational institutions. Another claim was 
that the common school work among the masses had stimu- 
lated the growth of our academies and colleges. There was 
invested in these higher schools of learning $2,200,000, and 
much of it was of recent date. Comparatively very little of 
this amount was invested in buildings, and since there was 
little disposition in our state to invest in ornamental archi- 
tecture the $2,200,000 investment 1n our state would accom- 
plish as much as $5,000,000 would in Massachusetts, New 
York, or Louisiana. Our classical schools represented very 
little pecuniary investments, and hence they did not help 
our state to make a display when hoes educational system is 
valued in money. They brought into the state, however, 
$750,000 annually and all their educational progress was 
accompanied by a material progress equally great. 

Of the 850 miles of railroads in the state, at least 600 
miles were begun and completed since the common schools 
were established. All signs of the times pointed to the build- 
ing of other railroads, the continued development of our 
agricultural interests, the employment of our unused water- 
power, and the working of our inexhaustible mines of gold, 
coal, copper, and iron. And all this great improvement was 
to follow as a resultant, more or less, of our great educa- 
tional progress in the state, the basis of which was our com- 
mon school system.® 

And thus he confidently and happily dreamed of brighter 
and more prosperous years ahead, even if he did at times 
show signs of alarm at the changing conditions of national 
politics and of resentment at the threatening turn of public 
thought in the states to the north of us in the matter of our 
“rights? under the national constitution. 


Material Progress But 
claim was made that our ¢ 


* Adapted from Wiley’s report of 1860, 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


OUR COMMON SCHOOLS DURING THE 
CIVIL WAR 


Providing Textbooks. The Raleigh Conference. The John- 
son Resolution. An Address to the People. Effect of the 
Address. Supplying Teachers. “Keeping Up” the School 
System. Vance to the Aid of the Fund. The Closing Days 
of the Literary Board. Last Meeting of the Literary Board. 


HE FIVE-YEAR period, 1860-65, tells the story of the 
last days of our common schools. The Civil War 
began in the spring of 1861 and ended four years 
later in the spring of 1865. As the months went by, the 
hardships of war pressed more and more heavily upon the 
people of the state, and many things constantly threatened 
the existence of all our educational institutions. Especially 
was their existence threatened by the lack of textbooks con- 
taining acceptable subject matter, by the diminishing supply 
of teachers in the common schools, academies, and colleges, 
and by the apparent necessity of finally having to close the 
schools and apply their revenue to purposes of war. There- 
fore the task confronting the friends of education was, first 
of all, that of providing textbooks for the children, finding 
teachers for the classrooms, and “keeping up” the work of 
instruction in all of our educational institutions. 

Providing Textbooks—The declaration of war imme- 
diately cut off all communication between the North and the 
South, and southern school men realized that the South, 
which had formerly brought its school books from the North, 
was suddenly thrown upon its own resources and would have 
to write and print its own books in the future. This meant 
not only the finding of authors who could write textbooks 
but the manufacture of paper on which to print them, and 
establishing publishing houses with capital, presses, and en- 

[ 233 ] 
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terprise to publish the accepted works of the new-found 
authors. 

The Raleigh Conference-——At the call of the general 
superintendent of common schools, representatives from the 
colleges and leading preparatory schools of the state met in 
Raleigh, July 9, 1861, for consultation and for the formu- 
lation of plans for the preparation and publication of text- 
books for southern schools. Among those attending this 
meeting were delegates from the University, Wake Forest, 
Trinity, Davidson, Salem Academy, Greensboro Female 
College, Chowan Baptist Female College, and Floral Col- 
lege, and such men as Richard Sterling, of Edgeworth 
Female College, in Greensboro, S. Lander, Principal of 
Lincolnton Seminary, William Bingham of the Bingham 
School, then located at Oaks in Orange County, C. W. 
Smythe of the Lexington Male and Female Seminary, and 
John G. Elliot, the famous, eccentric, and successful teacher 
from Sampson and Duplin. 

On motion of Superintendent Wiley, a committee con- 
sisting of Richard Sterling, S. Lander, and N. B. Webster 
was appointed to report during the meeting “on the subject 
of English textbooks.” The next morning the committee 
reported in substance as follows: that there were not books 
enough on hand in the state to supply the schools for more 
than a very few months, that some means must be adopted 
to supply the anticipated deficiency, and that “two methods 
of meeting the wants of our schools have been suggested: 
(1) The re-publication of northern books hitherto in use 
among us; (2) the preparation and publication of suitable 
books by southern men.” 

For a variety of reasons, the committee recommended 
the latter as the more honorable and practicable mode of 
meeting the demand. The report stated that books on the 
following subjects were already in preparation and that some 
of them were almost ready for the press, viz., “A Primer, 
Spelling Book, and a Series of Readers by the same author. 
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A series of English Grammars, A Series of Arithmetics, 
a Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Botany, and Physical 
Geography.” 

The committee on classical textbooks reported that three 
methods of securing books had suggested themselves: 


First: the importation of books from, the North or from Europe; 
that for the present is impossible and impolitic if it can be avoided. 

Second: by the re-publication of northern or European books. 
Home pride and the improvement of our teachers are against this. It 
should be resorted to only in the last extremity. 

Third: the publication of new works by home authors. ‘This 
course, if men can be found to undertake the work, we would recom- 
mend. 


The report closed by urging all teachers to husband their 
resources, make greater use of blackboard exercises, and 
make the means then on hand suffice until new books could 
be prepared. 

The Johnson Resolution—tThe spirit of this conference 
of school men reflected the aggressive, constructive, and de- 
fiant spirit of the times. Rev. Daniel Johnson, of Floral 
College, offered a series of resolutions which were severally 
discussed and unanimously adopted. In them the opinion 
was declared that the contest then going on for “Southern 
Independence” should commend itself to the people of the 
Confederate States, that the struggle for national existence 
and independence was to be carried to a successful issue not 
only by legislative acts and force of arms upon the battle- 
fields, but also in the quiet schoolrooms scattered here and 
there throughout the land, and around the firesides in private 
homes where character was always being formed, and by all 
the moral agencies which preserve human society; and be- 
cause of North Carolina’s former dependence for books, 
teachers, and manufactured articles upon those who were 
then seeking to subjugate the South, it behooved everyone 
to “encourage and foster a spirit of home enterprise and self- 
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reliance.” It was further declared that the unexampled 
progress of North Carolina towards a leading position among 
her “Southern sisters” was mainly due to her great educa- 
tional system and that this system ought to be maintained 
with unflagging energy, not only for the benefit of the present 
but also of posterity, and as plain proof to the world of the 
civilization of the South’and its ability to assert and declare 
its freedom and independence. It was also “Resolved, That 
we recognize in the common schools of North Carolina the 
broad, sure, and permanent foundation of her whole edu- 
cational system, and that we would respectfully and ear- 
nestly commend to the authorities and the people of the state 
the primary necessity, and the vital importance of preventing 
even a temporary suspension of this nursery of popular in- 
telligence, patriotism, and State independence.” And lastly 
it was “Resolved, That a committee of twelve, of whom 
Rev. C. H. Wiley, superintendent of common schools, shall 
be chairman, be appointed to prepare an address to the peo- 
ple of North Carolina on the subjects embodied in these 
resolutions.” 

An Address to the People—The committee appointed 
under the resolutions consisted of Calvin H. Wiley, Rev. 
F. M. Hubbard, Rev. W. M. Wingate, Rev. B. Craven, 
Rev. D. H. Bittle, Prof. V. C. Barringer, Rev. T. M. Jones, 
Rev. D. DeSchweinitz, Prof. A. McDowell, Mr. L. F. 
Siler, Rev. A. Wilson, and Rev. Daniel Johnson. One who 
reads the address of this committee cannot but feel that it 
was largely the production of the pen, ink, and brains of the 
general superintendent of common schools, whose ideas and 
forms of expression are sui generis and always easily recog- 
nized. It sets forth in its opening paragraphs how it came 
about that an unsuspecting South, relying upon the justice 
and fairness of the northern states, had devoted its energies 
almost entirely to the production of raw materials and had 
left commerce and manufacturing to the people of the North. 
The result had been that the large business centers of our 
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common country had grown up in the North, that the great 
newspapers and periodicals from which the world formed its 
judgment of the Union were published there, and that in 
the great publishing houses of the North, school books writ- 
ten by northern authors were printed for use in southern 
schools, and thus the world had been influenced in forming 
erroneous opinions in regard to the state of society in the 
slave-holding states, and the slanderous charge had been 
repeatedly made that these states were “inferior in moral 
and intellectual resources, and necessarily dependent upon 
other communities for teachers, for literature, for thought, 
and for mental and religious light.” The time had come for 
the southern people to aim at intellectual independence as 
well as political independence, to think for themselves and 
to be aided and guided in their thinking by the use of south- 
ern newspapers and periodicals edited by their own authors 
and issued from their own publishing houses. By encour- 
aging the printing of schoolbooks by southern writers and by 
the use of those books in their schoolrooms, intellectual in- 
dependence was to be won by the people of the South, and 
North Carolina should take the lead in this glorious work. 
Thus it is seen that the aim of these men was to provide 
southern textbooks and with them catch the child’s mind at 
the impressionable age and be no longer dependent upon 
books that insidiously undermined the child’s faith in south- 
ern institutions. 

Effect of the Address.—This address had its effect, and 
by the first of the following year (1862), the publishing 
house of Sterling, Campbell and Albright at Greensboro, was 
advertising “Our Own Series of School Books consisting of 
a Primer, Speller and five Readers,” which were in press and 
to be issued during the year. The exercises of the Third 
Reader were described as containing a vast amount of “useful 
and interesting information in regard to places and things in 
the Confederate States.” In fact, the book was said to be 
“peculiarly Southern.” It was stated in the preface of the 
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Second Reader that the aim in preparing the series had been 
to impress upon the minds of the young readers the cardinal 
principles of the Christian religion and to inculcate a pure 
Bible morality, on the ground that education is valuable 
only when built on the foundation stone of truth and piety. 
The absence of pictorial illustrations was accounted for by 
the fact that they could not be obtained in the Confederate 
States. The paper used in making the books was slightly 
colored because the best mills in the state could not obtain 
chemicals necessary to make white paper. In spite of this 
handicap the books were fairly good and served their pur- 
pose in the hands of loyal teachers and pupils. 

Other books published by this Greensbore publishing 
house were “Our Own Series of School Grammars,” by C. W. 
Smythe, of Lexington, “Our Own Arithmetics,” by S. Lan- 
der, of Lincolnton, and Bingham’s Latin Grammar and 
Bingham’s Caesar by William Bingham of the famous Bing- 
ham School. All of these books met with a hearty reception 
at the time they were issued and Bingham’s Latin books were 
used in great numbers throughout the South for many years 
after the close of the war. 

Following the same line of thought against the use of 
northern textbooks, W. T. Palmer, at the annual meeting 
of the State Educational Association at Lincolnton, October 
14, 1862, in his address as président, made a plea for south- 
ern textbooks for southern schools, in which he directly at- 
tacked northern school books: 


Nearly all of the school books from which our children have been 
taught, were written by northern authors, most of whom from their 
ignorance of the South and her institutions were incapable of doing 
us justice, and in many instances though capable have been unable to 
do so. In some of these books may be found covert and insidious at- 
tacks upon our social and political institutions, while in others the 
minds of the children have been poisoned, by the sentiments of infi- 
delity, fanaticism and false moral teachings contained in their. pages. 
In the books of history where our children learn the glorious achieve- 
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ments of our revolutionary ancestors, we see the deeds of valor per- 
formed by northern soldiers painted in glowing colors while the gal- 
lantry displayed by the brave men of the South was disparaged or 
underrated. Pages may be seen devoted to the minute description of 
the battles which took place at the North, while but a small space is 
occupied in describing some of the most important engagements of 
that memorable struggle which were fought on southern soil. Our 
books on elocution have been filled chiefly with selections from north- 
ern orators, and in using them, while practicing the. graces of oratory 
our children have necessarily to some extent embibed the sentiments 
they contained. Even our Primers and Readers were mostly pre- 
pared at the North, and thus we see that our children even in the first 
steps on the ladder of learning were dependent upon the North. 


Such unfairness as this in the treatment of subject matter 
gave force to the plea for unbiased school books, built up an 
almost permanent prejudice against the use of any northern 
textbooks in southern schools, and brought patriotic welcome 
to all readers, arithmetics, grammars, geographies, and other 
books written by southern authors and printed by southern 
publishing houses. 

Supplying Teachers—The second task confronting the 
leaders in education during the war was that of finding teach- 
ers for all grades of academic institutions. Prior to the dec- 
laration of war, Wiley had constantly urged the preparation 
and employment of women as teachers in the common 
schools. When the war came he continued his plea with 
increased vigor and earnestness. In a letter to the county 
examiners in 1862 he declared that, greatly to the honor of 
the common school teachers, many of them had gone into 
the army and that in some counties nearly every male teacher 
had enlisted for the war. The places of those absentee teach- 
ers had to be filled, and he believed that enough qualified 
women in need of profitable and honorable employment 
could be found to take their places and that they would be 
willing to do so from patriotic motives if from no other, 
provided that school committees would properly present the 
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subject to them. Therefore he begged the examiners to 
persuade such qualified women to take up the work of teach- 
ing and thereby sustain the moral power of the state in her 
hour of trial. He explicitly directed that no one should be 
licensed to teach unless known to be “thoroughly loyal” to 
the state and to the Confederate States. 

The women did respond to these appeals and each year 
there was a decided increase in the number of women teach- 
ers licensed and employed to teach in the district schools. In 
fact, the necessity of war brought women teachers rapidly 
into North Carolina schoolrooms, and Wiley declared that 
in this way good was resulting from the apparent scarcity of 
men teachers. The ever decreasing value of the currency 
of the times made it impossible, in many cases, to employ 
teachers, with the small amount due the districts, and often 
forced the committees to wait for their funds to accumulate 
in order to have money enough to employ a teacher for their 
schools. The war brought before the public with increased 
emphasis our local prejudice against northern teachers as 
well as against northern textbooks. One view of this prej- 
udice is plainly set forth in Palmer’s address at Lincolnton 
which has already been referred to above.’ This view is 
best seen in his own words: 


Northern teachers have for years come among us—have been 
employed in our schools, colleges and academies, often in preference 
to those to “the Manor born,” have been received as tutors in our 
own families to train up our children—have instilled into their minds 
northern prejudices, and have taught them to believe that the North 
is superior to the South in an intellectual point of view. And it is not 
at all strange that they did those things. It is perfectly natural that 
they should love their nativity, and the home where they have grown 
up from childhood and received their education—and that in the in- 
struction of others, they should pursue that system of education under 
which they have been instructed. 


*See p. 238. 
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However, there were some who did not wholly endorse 
what Palmer had said, as may be seen in the following quo- 
tation from an address delivered in 1862 by Rev. Dr. Kirk- 
patrick, president of Davidson College, before the young 
ladies of Concord Female College, speaking to them on 
“The Duty of Females to the Future Educational Interests 
of our Country.”” In looking to the future he asked ““Who 
is to teach them?” when “the bloody drama shall close?” A 
few crippled soldiers might be found competent to teach, or 
at least, be regarded as competent to teach because of our 
sympathy for their unfortunate condition, but this class 
would not furnish the many teachers that would be needed. 
So far as looking for teachers to flow in upon us from the 
North in the future as in the past, the day for assistance 
from that source was gone. And then he exclaimed: 


To avoid all misapprehension, let me say, I have not sympathized 
with the prejudice which some of our people have cherished toward 
teachers from abroad, particularly those who have come to us from 
the North, nor do I now unite in the suspicions and denunciations 
which are indulged toward them. ‘That some of them have been 
pretenders, is no doubt true; there are such in every business; we 
have them among ourselves. That some of them have been inimical 
to our institutions and have sought to avail themselves of their position 
to do us injury, is likewise no doubt true. But that they have ever 
accomplished anything to our detriment, I have yet to be convinced. 
I have not discovered that those of our people who have been under 
the tuition of such teachers, are less loyal to the country, less strenuous 
and self-sacrificing in maintaining its rights, than the class not so edu- 
cated, or not educated at all. Exceptions as to individuals and par- 
ticular localities there may be, but I am persuaded that if they are to 
be found, it is as exceptions. On the other hand, many of these 
teachers have proved in the past and on this day, as true and hearty in 
our cause as those born on our soil. In the indisposition of our own 
people to the business of teaching, and the impossibility of procuring 
from among them an adequate supply of teachers, to obtain competent 
instructors for our children from the North, or wherever to be had, 


4 North Carolina Journal of: Education, July, 1864. 
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has been not so much a matter of choice as of necessity. I rejoice that 
they came, no matter what brought them, although that good may 
have been attended with some incidental evil. It was our own fault 
that formed the opening and furnished the inducement for their 
coming. To have forbidden them, would have been a part more 
churlish and unwise than that of the dog in the manger. 


But finally, in answer to his question where we were to 
find teachers, he replied that for the present generation and 
possibly for “more than one to follow” the work of teaching 
must be done by our own educated women, that we must 
rely upon our own energies and patriotism to prove to the 
world whether or not we were fit to be a free and independent 
people. Dr. Kirkpatrick went further than most of his con- 
temporaries in saying that women, if qualified, ought to 
teach not only the elementary branches but possibly college 
entrance branches for boys and all the branches usually given 
in the most advanced seminaries for girls. 

“Keeping Up” the School System—This expression of 
Wiley’s, “keeping up” the school system, meant, of course, 
keeping the schools open during the war just as they had 
been “kept up” during the years preceding the great inter- 
sectional conflict. To do this there must be textbooks, teach- 
ers, and money. We have already seen how the matter of 
textbooks had been dealt with, and we have listened to Wi- 
ley’s earnest, continuous, and persistent exhortations to edu- 
cated women of the state and to educated men unfit for 
military service to enter the district schoolrooms and take 
the places of those men teachers who had gone to do their 
duty in the armies of the Confederacy. But with all the 
textbooks and teachers that might be needed, there was still 
the very difficult task of providing money with which to 
finance the schools while the war was tightening its strangle- 
hold upon the resources of the country. 

The fear of the friends of the common schools was that 
the Literary Fund would finally be taken to meet the ex- 
penses of the war, and hence they never ceased to make 
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every effort to mold public sentiment against such a step. 
Early in the war Wiley was informed that the legislature 
would have to authorize a loan from the banks for war pur- 
poses and that some persons thought the easiest way to pay 
the interest on this loan would be to take the proceeds for a 
year from the Literary Fund. In a letter dated May 4, 
1861, he took decided grounds against such action on the 
part of the legislature. He set forth in detail the reasons 
for his objections. He declared that to take this money 
would create a financial panic and that panic and confusion 
were our worst enemies, that it would create the false im- 
pression that we were not patriotic enough to pay a moderate 
war tax, and thus create among our enemies and even our 
own people the suspicion that we could not support ourselves 
in the contest then being waged, that to stop our schools 
would so derange the machinery of the system that it would 
take years to recover, that to stop the schools and thereby 
throw three thousand teachers out of employment would add 
to the confusion of the times, and that our common schools, 
infusing as they did a spirit of education among the masses, 
were the sure foundation of our high schools which, though 
temporarily crippled, would soon recover if the common 
schools were continued; but if they were not continued, “the 
great glory of the state will pass away.” And note this other 
reason for wishing to keep the system intact during the trying 
days of the war, “If we stop our schools, our Yankee enemies 
will conclude that we are bankrupt in pecuniary resources 
and will be encouraged to protract this struggle.” The Com- 
mittee of Twelve,* anticipating that the legislature might 
make a move to take from the Literary Fund, in their ad- 
dress to the people of the state made the point that the public 
funds devoted to educational purposes would be barely 
enough to support two regiments in the field for a single 
year, but that as these funds were then employed they were 
maintaining in the heart of society an encampment of 


3 North Carolina Journal of Education, July, 1861. 
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150,000 children. At the sixth annual meeting of the State 
Educational Association in Greensboro, November 19, 1861, 
a memorial was unanimously adopted asking the Convention 
of the People then in session at Raleigh to secure by consti- 
tutional amendment the common school fund “to the several 
and important purposes to which it was originally dedicated.” 
The point was made that the proceeds of the school fund 
would be barely enough to equip and maintain 100 soldiers 
in the field for one year while on the other hand they fur- 
nished elementary education to 150,000 children assembled 
in 4,000 schoolhouses, and that the common schools, by tak- 
ing education to the masses, were laying the foundations 
of the classical schools, seminaries, and colleges in North 
Carolina.* 

Vance to the Aid of the Fund.—In Governor Vance’s 
message to the legislature, November 23, 1862, he informed 
that body that a disposition had been manifested to take the 
school fund for war purposes. He expressed the earnest 
hope that any attempt to do this would be promptly de- 
feated and he boldly declared that it would be absolute rob- 
bery of the poor children of the state to take from them their 
school money and close the doors of the common schools: 


While war is desolating our coast and the tide of revolution is 
flowing all around us, let the young children of the state be still as- 
sembled in their log houses and primitive academies, in the mountains 
and on the plains, and let their first lessons be to read of our great 
struggle for civil and religious liberty—of the patriotism and sacrifices 
of our people, and the glorious bravery of their fathers and brothers 
upon the blood-stained fields of the South.® 


And in such fashion did Wiley, Vance, and others faith- 
fully, unceasingly, and successfully work for and plead for 
the life of the common schools. The success of these men 
is one of the greatest achievements in our educational his- 


* Tbid., November 19, 1861. 
® Vance’s Message, Nov., 1862. 
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tory. The fund remained intact to the end of the war, and 
the schools did not close until the invading army had cov- 
ered the state. 

The great difficulty in the way of keeping the schools 
open during the Civil War and the way in which that diffi- 
culty was met may be seen in some statistics taken from the 
general superintendent’s reports during that period. A 
steady drain of men teachers from the schoolrooms into the 
southern armies began the day war was declared and con- 
tinued until all who were fit for military service had enlisted 
for the conflict. A comparison is here made between the 
conditions of the common schools in 1859, the year preceding 
Lincoln’s election, and those existing in 1863, the last year 
for which Wiley was able to make anything like a satisfactory 
report. Realizing the necessities of the times and heeding 
the pleas of the leaders in education, the women turned to 
teaching with a splendid patriotism. The number of female 
teachers increased from 7% per cent of the whole number 
of teachers in 1859 to 40 per cent of the total number in 
1863, or to express the fact differently, the number of li- 
censed female teachers increased from but a very few in 
1859 to almost half of the total number in 1863. The 
exact numbers are, 156 licensed female teachers out of 2,066 
teachers in 1859, and 348 female teachers out of a total of 
875 teachers in 1863. Our heroic women and old men and 
disabled soldiers went into the schoolrooms and taught for 
love of country and not for pecuniary reward. Their aver- 
age salary in 1863 was twenty-five dollars a month, and this 
amount at the close of the year was the equivalent of one 
dollar and a quarter in gold. By the end of 1864 a monthly 
salary of twenty-five dollars was almost practically nothing, 
or about sixty-five cents in gold for a month’s service in the 
schoolroom! 

In 1859 seventy-seven counties reported a school attend- 
ance of 108,938 children, and in 1863 fifty counties reported 
an attendance of 35,495. The causes of the falling off in 
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the school attendance were due in part to the naturally de- 
moralizing effect of the war, the fact that so many eastern 
counties were in the possession of the enemy, the absence of 
an increasing number of older boys who had either volun- 
teered or been called into the army by the draft, and the 
additional fact that in February, 1864, the Confederate Con- 
gress had extended the draft to boys between seventeen and 
eighteen years of age. Those who were forced into the army 
by this last draft were only thirteen and fourteen years of 
age the year in which Lincoln was elected. In that year, 
catching the war spirit from the sight of soldiers daily drill- 
ing throughout the land, the little fellows played soldier at 
recess as they marched around the playground to the time 
beaten on some little toy drum or on an old tin pan, and 
carried sticks or cornstalks for their muskets. Little did they 
dream that the war then about to begin would last long 
enough for them to hear their country call them from the 
playground to the battlefield where they would fight with 
real muskets, swords, and cannon. ‘Those seventeen-year- 
old boys who were drafted from playground to battlefield 
were known as Junior Reserves, and the thought at the time 
of the draft was that they would be used only in their native 
state, but many of them fought in Virginia and also in our 
own state, below Kinston, at Bentonville, and in many other 
engagements on North Carolina soil. At the fall of Fort 
Fisher, January, 1865, they fought with conspicuous brav- 
ery, and the first soldier to fall in that fight was one of 
North Carolina’s Junior Reserves, who by right ought to 
have been a schoolboy at home rather than a soldier boy at 
the battlefront. The reports of all the engagements in which 
our schoolboys took part say that they were easy rivals of 
the veteran soldiers by whose side they fought for the 
Confederacy. 
The Closing Days of the Literary Board.—At a meeting 
of the Literary Board, May 28, 1864, the secretary was di- 
rected to notify “the obligors of the bonds” due the Literary 
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Board that payment of any bond would be accepted if the 
whole amount of principal and interest, should be tendered 
“Gn Confederate notes of the new issue on or before the Ist 
day of August next.” During the month of July, 1864, in 
response to this offer, Normal College, which by an act of 
the legislature (1858-59) had been changed to Trinity Col- 
lege and placed under the control and management of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, settled in full its total 
indebtedness of $10,000 and $968 interest, by paying $10,968 
in Confederate money as specified by the Literary Board. 
Greensboro Female College during the same month paid in 
full its bond for $7,000 and Floral College also paid in full 
its bond for $2,000. The bonds of Normal College, Greens- 
boro Female College, and Floral College were paid in Con- 
federate money strictly in accordance with the proposition 
of the Literary Board. During all the years of the exist- 
ence of these bonds, not one cent had been paid on the prin- 
cipal until full payment was made in Confederate money, 
which at the time of payment was worth less than five cents 
in the dollar. In no sense may the loan of money from the 
Literary Fund to those educational institutions be regarded 
as “state aid.” The loan was, in each case, strictly a business 
transaction. The money was loaned to them just as money 
from the fund was loaned to private persons, and the interest 
was paid in full, rather slowly at times, it is true, but when 
the bonds (notes) were finally paid they were paid in the 
currency designated by the Board. The Literary Fund re- 
ceived the interest; and the money loaned to these institu- 
tions, as in the case of that which was loaned to Wake Forest, 
aided in the education of many young people who after- 
wards went into the common schools and private schools of 
the state and taught in all sections of North Carolina.: 

With the care of the Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, 
and Blind taken from the Literary Board (1848-49) and 
given to a specially appointed board of seven members, with 
the administrative supervision of the common schools trans- 
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ferred to a general superintendent in 1852, and with the 
waning efforts to reclaim the eastern swamp lands during the 
years that followed the failure to induce settlers to buy such 
lands as had been offered for sale, the Literary Board was 
left to devote its attention mainly to the care and manage- 
ment of the school fund, and to make the semi-annual dis- 
tributions of the income from the fund among the various 
counties of the state. As the great conflict approached, the 
need for wise management correspondingly increased. When 
the war did finally break upon the country, the members of 
the Board stood faithfully and firmly at their posts. They 
aided and encouraged Wiley in his struggle to keep the com- 
mon schools in successful operation, to extend the benefits 
of popular education by establishing a system of graded 
schools in every county, and to hold the school fund intact 
against frequent proposals to appropriate it to meet the ex- 
pense of repelling the invasion of hostile armies from the 
North. In fact, the records of the meetings of the Literary 
Board tell the story of patriotic devotion to the cause of 
popular education amid all the distracting influences of a 
great Civil War. The personnel of the Board was changing 
constantly, but the spirit and intent of the members were 
constant and unchanging. 

Last Meeting of the Literary Board—The last meeting 
of the Literary Board, prior to the fall of the Confederacy, 
was held on March 18, 1865. The proceedings seem like 
the solemn preparations for final dissolution—for the coming 
of the inevitable. The Federal Army was drawing nearer 
and nearer every day. Wilmington, Fayetteville, and Golds- 
boro had been captured and on the following day (March 19, 
1865), the Battle of Bentonville was to be fought, a scant 
fifty miles away in Johnston County. The end was approach- 
ing so certainly that it was only a question of a very short 
time before the state capitol would be in the hands of the 
enemy. Only three items of business are recorded in the 
minutes. The first item was the ratification of an informal 
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meeting of the board held in Raleigh “on the 24th ult.” 
Second, the treasurer was directed “to pay the Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools one quarter of his salary for 1864 in 
coupons of —————— issue of North Carolina bonds.” The 
third item was, 


Resolved that the Treasurer of the Literary Fund be ordered to 
prepare a box in which to deposit the fund and records of this Board, 
that when notified by the Governor he shall remove the same to such 
place of safety as the Governor shall designate, and that in case the 
Treasurer shall deem it absolutely necessary to prevent their capture 
by the enemy, he is hereby authorized and directed to burn said assets 
of the Board after consultation with the Governor or any one member 
of the Board who may be most convenient, having first prepared 
accurate and descriptive lists of all bonds and securities belonging 
thereto. One copy of which he shall retain and another he shall file 
with some one member of the Board. If the said burning takes place 
the Treasurer shall be required to have present at least two respectable 
and intelligent citizens as witnesses thereof. Resolved That the 
Treasurer be authorized to employ such assistance and to defray such 
expense as may be necessary to carry out this resolution. 


For some good reason the records were not burned, and 
they remain today reliable and accurate historical material 
for him who would study the common school system of 
North Carolina. 

After the close of the war, Superintendent Wiley, in an 
undated report to Governor Worth, which he, in turn, trans- 
mitted to the legislature on January 18, 1865, stated that 
the common schools “had lived and discharged their useful 
mission through all the gloom and trials of the conflict; and 
when the last gun was fired, the doors were still open and 
numbered their pupils by thousands.” 
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January 5, 1856, after scarcely three years of service, 

the general superintendent of common schools, had 
taken the ground that a school law framed for the state at 
large should contain special provisions suited to the needs 
of towns and cities. In them there was “as much need for 
cheap facilities of education as any part of our population,” 
and in them he feared that the poorer children were not get- 
ting as much benefit from the common schools as they should 
get. In the larger towns there were often separate male 
and female private schools for the children of tuition-paying 
parents who were unwilling to send their children to “mixed 
schools.” In these towns the common school was attended 
almost entirely by the sons and daughters of those parents 
who were unable to pay tuition for their children in a private 
school. Wiley said in this report: 


I ocaL Tax for Schools——In his Third Annual Report, 


Schools in such places should be divided into male and female; 
and the towns should be allowed to tax themselves, with a view to 
building up Free Academies, High Schools, &c, &c. “The system, in 4 
flourishing town, could be easily made to graduate down from the 
Classical Academy to Infant Schools, supplying within itself the wants 
of every age and condition, and enabling all children to be educated 
together, instead of being divided as they now are into hostile castes 
by the dear Institutions of aristocratic pretensions and the Free School, 
wearing, in our large towns, the brand of plebeian poverty, and sup- 
posed to be patronized only by the humblest. 


[ 250 ] 
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Evidently he wrote the above with a degree of resent- 
ment begotten of personal knowledge of the local conditions 
in some of the towns of the state. His statement in regard 
to local prejudice against the common schools is verified by 
two letters which he received but a short time after he had 
written his third annual report to the governor of the state. 
Early in January, 1856, S. D. Wallace, chairman of the 
Board of County Superintendents of New Hanover County, 
wrote Wiley saying, “I am sorry to say that in Wilmington 
our Common Schools are not patronized except by those who 
have not the means to send to other schools and hence the 
numbers that attend them are limited, and the character of 
the schools not very flattering.” Joseph Potts, chairman of 
the Board in Beaufort County, in 1857 wrote, “The new 
school law will work badly in town. We are about to have 
one male and female school separate and have only two 
houses in town, and there is 450 children, and not over 60 
going to the Free Schools. In their mixed character many 
will not send when males go.” 

By way of contrast, a correspondent in the Washington 
Dispatch* throws light on the school conditions in the country 
districts of Beaufort County. He points out some objections 
to the common schools, objections that were typical of many 
schoo] districts in the state. He charged that although the 
common schools had made progress and had done some good, 
they had‘hurt the private schools in many localities by mak- 
ing it difficult to bring good teachers into those localities to 
teach in the private school. Since the establishment of the 
common, schools it had become difficult in a sparsely settled 
district™to maintain a private school in competition with a 
common school where tuition was free. Some children 
would leave the private school and enter the common school. 
The fact that those who remained in the private school re- 
ceived no benefit from the public money caused much dis- 
satisfaction, and, besides, it was naturally difficult to get a 


* North Carolina Journal of Education, May, 1859. 
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good teacher to continue in a private school with a depleted 
number of children in attendance. A remedy for all this 
trouble was suggested by the correspondent. A good teacher 
for the children in both public and private school could be 
secured if men of means in the district “would lend a help- 
ing hand” and employ one for a year on their own responsi- 
bility and throw the school open to all, free of charge, for 
so much of the year as the public fund will maintain it and 
“private the rest of the time.” In this way both sets of 
children would get the best instruction, and public spirited 
citizens would contribute to the good name of the com- 
munity. It is a fact that the plan here suggested was often 
followed throughout the state even before his suggestion, 
and this kind of school, in which the district school was 
united with a private school was frequently called a “Union 
School.” 

In the meantime, Wiley was moving both personally and 
officially for the enrichment of the course of study in the 
common schools by the creation of a system of graded schools. 
In May, 1860, as he looked at the state through the work 
of the schools, he enthusiastically declared, “Patches of liv- 
ing green now dot the landscape over all its wide extent; 
and this home of our birth or choice, our dear old North 
Carolina, is at last all blossoming with unfolding mind.” 
And, in his opinion, as a result of these splendid conditions, 
the common school system had arrived at a critical point in 
its career. During the first years of its existence it had fur- 
nished all that was needed, in that it‘had furnished elemen- 
tary education to the masses—something that had not been 
done prior to its establishment. But now that elementary 
education had been placed in the reach of all and the com- 
mon schools were being crowded each year by the little chil- 
dren of the land, the fact was revealed that many of them 
wanted more of the light of knowledge and that, to give 
them this further light, there must be a school system graded 

? James Sprunt, Chronicles of the Cape Fear River, 1660-1916, p. 659. 
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to meet the wants of all and built upon the solid foundation 
of the common schools. The fruitage of the common ele- 
mentary schools was a need for and a demand for higher 
schools to take more light to those whose love for learning 
had been found and stimulated in the little log schoolhouses 
and frame buildings in every town and country district in 
the state. Here, then, had been discovered empirically the 
fact that elementary schools develop a need for higher 
schools, and with the coming of higher schools the compre- 
hensive system that had been proposed by Murphey was 
being realized as a logical and imperative necessity. Col- 
lege men had established and built up a system of common 
schools for the masses and these schools for the masses were, 
in turn, growing, step by step, in the direction of high 
schools giving preparation for entrance into college, where 
thought of a complete connected system had first originated. 

Graded Schools—The Wilmington Journal of April 
19, 1860, tells that, the night before, the superintendent of 
common schools of the state had, by request, addressed the 
members of the Library Association and the citizens gen- 
erally in the town hall on the subject of education and that 
“he spoke for an hour and a half to a very attentive and 
deeply interested audience.” The editor in commenting on 
the address highly complimented Mr. Wiley’s manner of 
speaking and his treatment of facts, and he expressed the 
hope that, as a result of the meeting, Wilmington would 
soon have an efficient system of common schools for teaching 
the masses “from the alphabet to the highest branches neces- 
sary for entrance into college or into the practical business 
of life.” A committee was appointed to collect all “the facts, 
details, and arguments” bearing on the subject, and to call 
a town meeting to hear and discuss their report when they 
Were ready to present it. The committee consisted of the 
following prominent citizens: R. H. Cowan, Wm. G. 
Thomas, A. Martin, G. Potter, A. J. Derosset, E. Murray, 
and §. D, Wallace. The fact that this committee never 
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made a report may well be attributed to the increasing polit- 
ical excitement of the times. The meeting shows, however, 
that Superintendent Wiley was moving with all his energy 
to bring about the establishment of graded schools in the 
larger towns, and that the Wilmington Library Association, 
representing the best thought in the town, was ready to act 
with him in his patriotic efforts. 

Substitutes for Graded Schools.—In his letter to the ex- 
aminers, May, 1860, just after his speech at Wilmington in 
advocacy of a graded school system for that town, he de- 
clared strongly in favor of a forward movement in the field 
of public education. He stressed the value of graded schools 
and expressed a desire to have them in the state but did not 
believe that the time had come to establish a general graded 
school system “all over the state.” He strongly impressed 
upon the examiners his belief that graded schools were be- 
coming more and more necessary to supply the primary edu- 
cational wants of a community. The graded schools he ha 
in mind were apparently not only schools for the lowest 
primary classes but additional and more advanced schools 
for the completion of a thorough course in the studies al- 
ready begun in the elementary schools, together with thé 
addition of geography and grammar, thereby fitting one with 
the knowledge which he would need in ordinary business °F 
which would enable him to begin the study of the classi@ 
for college entrance. \These two schools correspond pra 
tically to our present primary and grammar schools. ). 
was difficult to have these two separate schools in a distr! 
with pupils apportioned among them according to their dit 
fering degrees of advancement, in which they would 
taught by teachers suited to the needs of their classes. Ther 
fore it was urged that a satisfactory substitute for two grad? 
schools in one district, each with a few pupils and taught b ; 
two teachers,( would be one school taught by one teach© 
well qualified to teach all the branches that would be taugh 
in the two schools, that is, all branches of “a practical edu- 
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cation.” Hence he asked the examiners to try to find as 
many well qualified teachers as there were schools in the 
county so that every school might have a teacher who could 
teach any subject in the common school curriculum. It was 
suggested that if possible, the committees should grant cer- 
tificates to even a greater number of well qualified teachers 
than there were districts in the county, for the reason that 
with more teachers than there were schools there would be 
competition and “competition among good teachers will do 
good instead of harm.” ‘These well qualified teachers were 
supposed to be men who were qualified to teach spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and grammar. A 
certificate should be granted to such women of good char- 
acter as were qualified to teach spelling, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic and would “teach in summer schools for 
smaller children” because “females are incomparably the 
best teachers” for small children. Thus it is seen that the 
graded school, as outlined in his letter for country districts, 
was “ a substitute graded school” in the form of a school in 
which the teacher was qualified to teach all subjects in the 
curriculum—spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and grammar; in other words, it corresponded quite 
nearly to the well graded one-teacher school of fifty years 
later. 

State Association for Graded Schools——At the Fifth 
Annual Meeting of the State Educational Association held 
in Wilmington, in November, 1860, the regular order of 
business called for a report of the committee on graded 
schools which had been appointed the year before at the 
meeting of the Association held in Newbern. Prof. C. W. 
Smythe, chairman of the committee, made the report in 
which he outlined in detail a system of graded schools with 
which he had been connected before coming to North Caro- 
lina. It provided primary, grammar, and high-school in- 
struction, thereby embracing the complete curriculum from 
the lowest primary to preparation for college entrance. This 
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report, which was received with great favor, may be found 
in the North Carolina Journal of Education, January, 1861. 
At the following meeting of the Association, held in Greens- 
boro, November, 1861, “the subject of Normal and Graded 
Schools” as intimately connected, was then discussed, and a 
committee appointed to report on the subject at the next 
annual meeting. But in the proceedings of this Seventh 
Annual Meeting, which was held at Lexington, October, 
1862, we find “The committee, appointed at the last meet- 
ing of the Association, to report to this meeting, on the sub- 
ject of Normal and Graded Schools, not being prepared to 
report, was continued, with the hope that they may be ready 
to report to the next meeting. This committee consists of 
C. H. Wiley, Rev. Dr. Kirkpatrick, C. W. Smythe, D. A. 
Davis, and Rev. L. Branson.” A bill carefully prepared by 
the general superintendent, provided for graded schools 
which would give advanced instruction in the studies begun 
in the common schools and also in other studies to be added 
to suit the wants of the people. The counties were left free 
to adopt the graded schools so that there would be no change 
in the public school system in any county until its voters 
were ready for it. This bill, with the approval of the com- 
mittee on education, had been before the legislature when 
the war began, but in the rush of other business in the begin- 
ning days of the great conflict, it failed to become a law.® 

Graded Schools and the Academies—Two strong char- 
acteristics of the general superintendent were his unflagging 
zeal and his unyielding persistency. When he became com- 
mitted to a line of action it was difficult to change him. In 
1863, in his Tenth Annual Report, he came out more 
strongly than ever in favor of the establishment of graded 
schools. His argument in favor of them was reinforced by 
new facts that had appeared since his letter of May, 1860, 
to the county examiners. As the common schools improved, 
there had come a necessity for higher schools in which com- 


® Leg. Docs., 1863-64, Doc. IX, p. 10. 
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mon school pupils could advance further in their studies. 
This was one great fact that had brought about the rapid 
growth of academies, seminaries, and colleges. But the 
academies and seminaries were not parts of the state’s edu- 
cational system,* and the transition from common school to 
academy was not an easy one. There was a wide gap be- 
tween, and it became wider and wider as the academy pulled 
further and further away from the lower school in its effort 
to prepare its students for college. Wiauley believed in a col- 
lege education, and yet he did not believe that the traditional 
subjects of Latin and Greek in the colleges were suited to 
the needs of the masses. He did not believe that the great 
body of the people would ever need a knowledge of clas- 
sical literature in the ordinary pursuits of life. Hence he 
wanted a school between the common schools and the acad- 
emy in which a pupil would be instructed in those branches 
which would be of practical value in business and at the 
same time would prepare him to take a classical course should 
he desire to do so.°® 

Graded Schools as Memorials to Soldiers —As time went 
on, additional reasons for establishing graded schools were 
found in the disastrous results of the war. Young men were 
daily coming from the army physically unable to do manual 
labor because of wounds received at the battle fronts, and 
the fathers of many poor children were losing their lives in 
every engagement fought in defense of the Southern Con- 
federacy. \Gratitude dictated that the physically disabled 
young soldiers should be trained to teach and thereby be- 
come self-supporting rather than crippled paupers dependent 
upon public charity, and that the children of poor soldiers 
who had died in defense of their country should be educated 
not only in the common schools but in the graded schools 
that ought to be established and made free of tuition for 
both the disabled soldiers and the orphan children of the 


‘Ibid. p. 8. 
® About like the grammar schools of 1929. 
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Confederate dead. A bill to accomplish this end was pre- 
pared by Wiley and brought before the legislature of 1863 
after having received the approval of both the Literary 
Board and Governor Vance. The general superintendent, 
in a circular to the people in advocacy of the scheme, closed 
with the following: 


It has been said that the first monument reared to the heroes of 
this revolution, should be a lofty shaft of spotless marble to the 
memory of the nameless dead who fill the unknown graves of our 
battlefields: a more glorious tribute to their service is herein proposed, 
and one that is calculated to perpetuate the name and memory of 
every private who served in the ranks of North Carolina’s armies. 
. . . It is proposed to build living monuments to these heroes by 
causing the light of science and religion to shine upon the immortal 
souls of their children; and the country that so acts will never be 
wanting in true hearts, brave arms, and well-directed genius to de- 
velop its resources, to defend its honor, and to illustrate its name and 
character. 


Second Graded School Bill——The first section of this 
second proposed bill provided that one or more graded 
schools might be established in each county in the state and 
that the common schools and graded schools should con- 
stitute one system “known and designated as The Public 
Schools of North Carolina.”® The Literary Board was au- 
thorized to set apart not more than 20 per cent of the county’s 
share of the Literary Fund for the support of one or more 
graded schools, provided, that this could be done without 
impairing the efficiency of the primary or common schools, 
and provided also that the county should raise a like amount 
“by taxation for the same purpose.” ‘The Board of Trustees 
was to consist of five persons—the chairman of the Board of 
County Superintendents of Public Schools, two citizens of 
the county elected annually by the county court, and two 
citizens of the county appointed annually by the “State Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools.” The trustees were to select 


®° The beginning of the change in name from “common” to “public” schools. 
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locations, to receive buildings for the use of the schools, to 
locate them “in the country if possible, to have reference to 
the economy of living, to health, and to the convenience of 
the people of the county.” They were 


to select of the following classes to be entitled to priority of admission 
in the order in which they are here named, to wit: First, persons not 
over thirty-five years of age who have been disabled in the military 
service of the country from manual labor, and who are dependent on 
their own exertions for a living. Secondly, indigent children whose 
fathers, and if they were fatherless, whose supporters have died or 
been killed or disabled in the service of the state or the Confederate 
States, during the present war, and who are between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-one. Thirdly, indigent children of soldiers of the 
state or of the Confederate States during the war, but have not lost 
their fathers or supporters, and who are between the ages of twelve 
and twenty-one. Fourthly, persons who wish to teach public schools, 
and who are unable to pay tuition, and who, if females, are between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-seven, and if males, between the ages 
of sixteen and thirty. Fifthly, the children of any class who are un- 
able to pay tuition, and who are between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-one. 


The foregoing passages give the essential features of the 
bill, near the close of which it is again stated “That the Com- 
mon and Graded Schools of the State shall be called The 
Public Schools of North Carolina,” “the former to be dis- 
tinguished from the latter by the term Primary, and the 
latter to be known by the name of Graded Schools.” 

This second graded school bill passed its third reading 
in the House without opposition. In the Senate, on Satur- 
day, December 12, 1863, on the motion of M. L. Wiggins, 
of Halifax, it was laid on the table, where it still lay when 
the legislature adjourned two days later, Monday, Decem- 
ber 14, 1863. CThus the scheme for the education of soldiers’ 
orphans and disabled veterans was a dead issue, dead for no 
other reason, possibly, than the pressure and necessities of 
war, the very reason that had been pleaded in behalf of its 
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adoption. Wiley, in his Tenth Annual Report, said “for 
some cause it [the bill] failed in the Senate, the result being, 
no doubt, partly due to a misunderstanding as to its pur- 
poses.” And then, true to his nature, which was never to 
give up a cause to which he had committed himself, he argued 
for the bill in his report to the governor, although the legis- 
lature had already adjourned. He had noted on the part 
of the leading members of the legislature “fears to do any- 
thing that would impair the efficiency of the common 
schools.” If any member had voted against the bill because 
of such fears, he commended his principle but assured him 
that graded schools would not hurt the lower schools in the 
least, would not diminish their necessary appropriations, 
would increase their usefulness, would remove the prejudice 
between them and the academies, and would be the schools 
into which many of their former pupils would naturally enter 
to prepare themselves as teachers in the common schools. 

A Graded School Bill Adopted—A graded school bill 
was finally passed by the legislature. during the winter of 
1864-65. It contained practically the same provisions as the 
bill which failed to pass the year before. Its purpose was 
to enlarge and extend the “sphere of usefulness” of the com- 
mon schools by providing for the establishment of a graded 
school in any common school district in the state into which 
pupils who had completed the studies in the common schools 
might enter for advanced instruction. The bill directed 
that “the whole system of graded and common schools shall 
hereafter be known and designated as the public schools of 
North Carolina.” The funds for the support of the graded 
schools were to be provided in the following manner. The 
president and directors of the Literary Board were to con- 
tinue to divide the income of the Literary Fund among the 
counties of the state for the common schools as formerly 
and without diminishing the usual semi-annual appropri- 
ations except for the want of funds. When the income from 
the Literary Fund should exceed the usual appropriations, 


’ 
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the surplus might be divided among the several counties for 
the use of graded schools “in the same ratio with other dis- 
tributions.” The state superintendent was directed to ap- 
point an agent in each county to solicit subscriptions and 
donations for graded schools, which were to be turned over 
to the Literary Fund for investment by the Literary Board, 
and the income arising from the investment was to be divided 
among the counties of the state just as the income from the 
Literary Fund was divided. However, if the donors so re- 
quested, their contributions were to be invested for the benefit 
of their own county rather than for the state at large. When 
the sum of the dividends from the private donations and the 
dividends from the public fund for graded schools was more 
than enough to keep the school in operation for more than 
six months in a year, the donors might apply the surplus of 
their contributions “to the erection of new schoolhouses, and 
to the improvement of the old, and to the purchase of books 
and apparatus.” If the funds would justify it a graded 
school might “be divided into two departments, according 
to the scholarship of the pupils, to be called the primary and 
the high school department, and the males and the females 
in the latter may be taught in separate apartments or build- 
ings,” and in grading the pupils nothing should be done to 
diminish the efficiency of the primary department. If the 
income from the private donations should exceed the sum of 
the annual dividend from the Literary Fund and the county 
school tax and that fact had been made known to the state 
superintendent, “he, she, or they” making the donations 
should be permitted “to select the teacher for said school, 
under such regulations as the state superintendent shall 
adopt, and to fix the salary and the length of the school.” 
Those who were entitled to attend a graded school were all 
white children in the district between the ages of six and 
twenty-one, all white female residents of the district under 
twenty-seven years of age, who wished to prepare to teach, 
and any white male residents of the district who had been 
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rendered unfit for manual labor by reason of military service 
in behalf of his country “and who are under thirty-six years 
of age.”” The arrangement of the courses of study, the issu- 
ing of teachers’ certificates, and all other details for the gov- 
ernment of the graded schools were placed in the hands of 
the school authorities of the county just as in the case of the 
common schools. The bill was ratified Friday, December 
2.3, 1864. It was ratified at the very hour when the defend- 
ers of Fort Fisher were sighting in the ofing Admiral Por- 
ter’s fleet coming on toward the fort to make the long 
expected attack upon the “Malakoff of the South,” the “gate- 
way of the Confederacy.” It was ratified less than four 
months before the surrender of Lee at Appomattox and of 
Johnston near Durham. Its ratification at this time, when 
our leaders must have known that the closing days of the 
war were near at hand, tells us that amid the gloom and 
certainty of approaching disaster, our lawmakers were not 
forgetting the children of the state nor the disabled heroes 
of four long years of war. 





CHAPTER XXV 
SOME LETTERS TO GOVERNOR VANCE 


Concerning School Books. Requests for Exemption of 
Teachers. Disabled Soldier Begs for Education. Letter 
from a Teacher. Petition for a Teacher. Teacher Asks for 


Thread. 


Vance, of Buncombe, was elected governor of North 

Carolina. He took the oath of office on September 8 
following his election and at once entered upon the discharge 
of his duties as the chief executive of the state. The fact 
that he was the idol of the people as well as governor of 
the state brought to him with increasing frequency all kinds 
of appeals for relief from the pressure of war. Some of 
them have a slight touch of humor, others carry pathos, and 
all of them combine to bring quite clearly before us many 
of the hardships which were the common lot of the people 
of the state during the Civil War. For that reason the gist 
of a few of the appeals is here given, and yet given with 
regret that there is no record of the governor’s reply to his 
anxious correspondents. 

Concerning School Books.~—The publishing house of 
Sterling, Campbell and Albright wrote that they had sent 
him a copy of one of their school book publications and prom- 
ised to send copies of three others that were soon to come 
from their press in Greensboro. With evident pride they 
expressed the hope that in publishing their series of school 
books they would be doing something to help win the intel- 
lectual independence of the Southern Confederacy “while 
its soldiers were contending with strong arms and brave 
hearts to win its political freedom.” 

Requests for Exemption of Teachers—Two men wrote 
a joint letter in an effort to escape duty in the army. They 
claimed to have educated themselves for teaching and to 
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have taught until the war began, when they had been driven 
to the plow in order to make a living for their families, “but 
nevertheless we have taught one session each year or winter 
since the war commenced.” ‘They wanted to know if they 
were exempt under the act of congress. This letter was fol- 
lowed in a few days by another one from a different part 
of the state. The writer sought the governor’s help in his 
effort to keep out of the army so that he could remain at 
home to serve the Lord and the people in the pulpit and in 
the schoolroom. He described himself as having been “a 
regular school teacher for five or six years” and stated that 
he had lived principally by teaching school and that he was 
even then teaching a subscription school in the country.. The 
above information he gave “in the first place,” and then “in 
the second place,” he said, “somebody through malice and 
envy has went and reported me.” “In the third place,” 
he was a regular minister of the gospel and had been for 
years. He had educated himself “purposely” for the min- 
istry, and was a local minister having “regular studies in 
divinity.” “After I have gone to the expense that I have 
to educate myself to be useful to society and the community 
in which I live and have prepared myself with studies in 
divinity in order that I might be more successful and not 
only that, my health is very delicate, and I cannot stand the 
hardships of camp life. And now to think of being almost 
torn away from my studies, and away from the sacred desk 
and away from instructing the youth of the land, I have 
thought hard of it. ... The enrolling officer that was 
around here last was partial for he exempted some ministers 
and would not exempt others . . . in conclusion governor, 
and General Vance, I ask if you have the power to do so, to 
send me an exemption as a minister by male. My intention 
has been, if I am compelled to go into this thing, is to take 
them with a writ of habeas corpus and law out of it but you 
know how a minister comes by what he gets. I have worked 
hard for my money and I would rather not spend it that way 
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if I could help it.” This school teacher and “reverent” gen- 
tleman was making a strong plea to remain at home and 
serve in the schoolroom and at “the sacred desk” and the 
human ring in his letter is clear and unmistakable. 

A writer from an eastern county deplored “the down- 
ward tendency” of the common school system and dwelt on 
the fact that when hostilities commenced teachers left their 
schoolrooms and “took up muskets.” A few came back at 
the expiration of their time as volunteers and again became 
teachers but they were subject to service in the home guard 
anywhere in the state. Since a man could not serve as both 
teacher and member of the home guard at the same time, a 
school would have to close whenever the teacher was called 
out for service. Therefore he begged the governor to help 
the schools by exempting such as were subject to home guard 
duty in every grade of school in the state. From another 
eastern county came a letter which began with an expression 
of confidence in the ultimate success of the cause of the 
South and then declared that we had no right to expect God’s 
blessing upon our armies unless we conformed in our public 
laws and private lives as nearly as practicable to “the requi- 
sitions of his word.” The writer referred to the fact that 
the institution of slavery was connected with the final result 
of the struggle then being waged between the North and 
the South and he expressed the belief that God’s purpose in 
this war was to vindicate its lawfulness and free it from the 
abuses which had hitherto attached to it. One of these 
abuses was the ignoring of the institution of marriage among 
the slaves and another was the statute which made it a penal 
offence to teach a slave to read and write. His argument 
in favor of teaching a slave to read was that God had given 
man a revelation of his will in the Bible and had made it the 
duty of all Christians to read that Bible, but we, by our 
North Carolina Statute, prevented a part of the human race 
from reading the word of God. By way of contrast we are 
possibly reminded of the opposite view of teaching slaves 
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which was held by Esquire William Duckenfield of Perquim- 
ans Precinct. Although he was an ardent churchman and 
although missionaries of the Church of England often held 
services in his house (1719)* he would not let his slaves be 
taught the catechism and receive the rite of baptism because 
of a report that all slaves who became Christians and were 
baptized were to become free persons as an immediate con- 
sequence of having been baptized! 

From a central county came a petition that not only 
made a request but gave a vivid picture of a neighborhood’s 
difficulty in dealing with its common school interests. The 
petitioners lived in “a slope of country” or a district seven 
miles from the county seat, that contained many children 
whose parents were unable to send them to a boarding 
school. It was impossible to get a female teacher because 
of the great number of male students. The district had had 
“a good teacher” prior to the war, but when war was de- 
clared he volunteered and was even then in the army but 
in poor health and unfit for active service as a soldier. The 
governor was asked to send him back to his old school where 
a man was needed but could not be found to take the place. 
As an additional reason the governor was urged to send him 
back because there were forty children in the district who 
ought to go to school and a common school was their only 
chance since “their parents are unable to board them out.” 

Disabled Soldier Begs for Education—The following 
pathetic letter shows that even requests for personal con- 
tributions reached the executive office. It was from a dis- 
abled soldier who wanted an education and it is given in full 
with slight corrections in spelling: 


J call on you to help me in time of need and this is the time that 
I need help. I had the bad luck to get wounded at the battle of 
phredrexbirg. I got wounded in the left arm and the right leg and 
had to have both cut off. J have no father nor mother to help me so 


1 Col. Rec., I (1662-1712), 332. 
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I must try to help myself. I wish to go to school so I can get learning 
and go at something to make a living. ‘This is my desire. The people 
of . . . gave phifty dolers. I live four miles from town and now 
call on you to help me a little if you please. I belonged to the 48th 
regiment at the time I got wounded. If you can give me anything 
sent it to the post office at . . . and I will get it. 


Letter from a Teacher.—F¥rom a central county border- 
ing on Virginia a teacher wrote that he thought that it would 
not be “amiss to exempt schoolmasters from the age of forty 
years and upwards.” He had heard that postmasters were 
praying the legislature to exempt them and he therefore be- 
lieved it would not be imprudent to exempt his “brother- 
hood” for the reason that, as he rather facetiously and 
clumsily expressed it, “they were like angels’ visits, few and 
far between, from the age of forty- and forty-five years 
of age.” 

Petition for a Teacher.—On January 14, 1864, the gov- 
ernor received a request to exempt a wounded soldier, which 
was signed by sixty-three men and women of the neighbor- 
hood. The petition set forth that a young man, formerly a 
teacher, had been permanently disabled at the battle of 
Chancellorsville by a wound in his left hand and that he was 
then in Camp Winder at Richmond. Although unfit for any 
military service he was amply qualified for teaching and was 
badly needed in his old neighborhood where it was very 
difficult to get a male teacher. The petition closed with the 
familiar formula, “As they will in duty bound ever pray,” 
and then there was added, “He is well qualified to take 
charge of the school. All the neighbors are well pleased 
with him and did not want him to leave but he felt that it 
was his duty to go and defend his country.” 

Teacher Asks for Thread—A lady wrote that she was 
engaged in teaching school “but it is necessary to have cloth- 
ing.” She could not get cotton thread for love nor money 
and therefore she asked Governor Vance if he could furnish 
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her with a pair of cotton cards, saying, “If I can get cards I 
can manufacture thread with my own hands.” ‘This request 
for cards was due, no doubt, to the fact that she knew the 
governor had imported many pairs of cards for distribution 
in the state. Here is another letter which bears out the 
statement that Vance was thought to be able to turn aside 
from his overwhelming duties and perform any services for 
anybody at any time. The young writer, a schoolboy, began 
his letter by diplomatically remarking by way of compliment 
that possibly the governor had nothing else to do but count 
“your votes you beat that rascally old Holden,” and having 
thus opened the way, as he evidently supposed, he made 
known the object of his letter. “I want you if you please 
to compose me a speech as I am going to school here and 
have to speak. . . . If you send me one and not very long | 
will be very much oblige to you.” Those who know the 
fine wit and humor of Governor Vance will realize how very 
much he enjoyed reading this request. His kind heart, how- 
ever, must have ached when he read a letter from Charlotte. 
Although it bears but slightly on the subject of education 
during the war period it portrays quite faithfully the great 
difficulties of making a living in the latter days of the Civil 
War. It came (Oct. 8, 1864), from a committee of the 
wives of soldiers, some of them refugees from homes made 
desolate by the invader from the North. These poor women 
were trying to make a living and laid before his excellency 
the prices they were being paid by the government for mak- 
ing military jackets and pants. For jackets they were paid 
$2.00 a pair and for pants $1.25 a pair, and it was stated 
that a woman could make two jackets a day for which she 
would receive four dollars. They added to this statement 
of what a woman could earn in a day a list of the expenses 
she would have to meet. “Wood cost $30.00 to $35.00 4 
load, eatables of all kinds enormously high. House rent 
unheard-of prices, and we ask of your excellency to take into 
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consideration that some of us have children to feed and clothe 
and school and further more we have those that are dear to 
us at the front of our army and earnestly pray your excel- 
lency to raise the price of work to a living price so that in a 
measure you can alleviate the suffering in the land.” 








CHAPTER XXVI 


THE COMMON SCHOOL CAUSE DURING THE 
DAYS FOLLOWING THE SURRENDER 


Happiness and Destruction. President Johnson and Recon- 
struction. Negro Citizenship and Education. A Retrospect 
and a Deduction. Jonathan Worth. Wiailey’s Last Report 
and Suggestions. The Action of the Legislature. Worth and 
Wiley. 


APPINESS and Destruction—TLhe General Superin- 


tendent of Common Schools, in one of his earlier 

reports, while telling of the great achievement of 
planting a common school in every nook and corner of the 
state, grew happy and enthusiastic, and proudly declared 
that there were three thousand schoolhouses in North, Caro- 
lina. They “were accessible to more than ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of all our population, reaching to the shores of every 
lake and river, to the heart of every swamp, and to the top 
of every mountain.” Then giving free rein to his imagina- 
tion, he looked the state over and beheld it as a spacious 
temple lit up with the light of the common schools each one 
of which was a “burning taper shedding perhaps a dim and 
flickering light,” but every one of them was burning with 
the light “of an inextinguishable fire in every dark valley, 
in every deep cove, in every marsh, and bog, and fen.” To 
that person who saw only one of these three thousand burn- 
ing tapers the prospects might not “appear very bright or 
encouraging,” but as he, Wiley, looked at them from the 
official viewpoint of duty and pleasure, he beheld them 
“erouped in one grand chandelier, and, from the ocean to 
the Smoky Mountains, penetrating every square foot of fifty 
thousand square miles of land of shadows with the cheering 
beams of knowledge.” A sight, indeed, “well calculated to 
fill the coldest breasts with emotions of enthusiasm and to 

[270 ] 
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arrest the hand of the most daring invader of this constella- 
tion of hope.” 

After ten short years, during which the schools had been 
kept open everywhere in the state except in those counties 
which were occupied by the enemy during the Civil War, 
one April morning in 1865 he sat by an open window in his 
office on the top floor of the capitol at Raleigh,? looked to the 
south, and saw Sherman’s army marching up Fayetteville 
Street. He knew what that marching army meant to the 
immediate life of the common schools, and he sat there 
crushed and heartbroken by the knowledge that there was 
then no power left to stay the tread of those advancing col- 
umns which would indeed put out every light in the beautiful 
chandelier that his imagination had pictured only a few years 
before. It was then just twenty-five years after the estab- 
lishment of the common schools. 

President Johnson and Reconstruction —Following the 
surrender of General Johnston, North Carolina was under 
military control. On May 29, 1865, in accordance with his 
plan for reconstructing the late seceded states, President 
Johnson appointed W. W. Holden provisional governor of 
North Carolina. Among the powers conferred upon Holden 
was that of calling for the election of members of a consti- 
tutional convention, and for the election of members of a 
legislature, members of congress, and governor of the state. 

Negro Citizenship and Education—The constitutional 
convention met in Raleigh, October 2, 1865, and on the same 
day in Raleigh a meeting of prominent colored men adopted 
an address to be presented to the convention then in session 
and to the legislature which was to assemble in November 
following. In this address the Negroes asked for the pass- 
age of such laws as would be helpful to them in their new 
condition of freedom and also for the education of their chil- 
dren so as to make them useful citizens. In response, the 


* Wiley’s Special Report, 1854. 
? Mebane’s Report, 1896-97, p. 412. 
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convention adopted a resolution directing the provisional 
governor to appoint a commission of three persons to study 
the whole question and report to the legislature at its next 
session. Governor Holden appointed B. F. Moore, of 
Wake, R. S. Donnell, of Beaufort, and W. S. Mason, of 
Wake, all of them prominent and influential natives of the 
state. The commission made a report to the legislature on 
January 22, 1866. It reflected the opinion of many of the 
thoughtful conservative people of the period, who were 
ready to accept in good faith the results of the war. It de- 
clared “persons of color to be citizens of the state” and that 
they ought to have conferred upon them “all privileges of 
white persons in conducting their suits, and the mode of trial 
by jury.” It urged the legitimation of colored children born 
during the days of slavery, took ground for the repeal of 
laws that had been enacted from time to time in order to 
make certain “distinctions between whites and colored per- 
sons,” and in a very comprehensive manner presented and 
discussed much legislation deemed by them to be necessary 
to give freedmen equal rights as citizens with white persons 
before the law. Of special note is the fact that the report 
recommended that a colored apprentice be placed ‘‘on the 
same footing with a white one.” He who reads this report 
long years after the troubled, dispiriting, and uncertain 
times in which it was written, can see in it evidence of the 
beginning of a trend of public opinion towards fair treatment 
of the freedman, a trend that would have led logically to his 
education as a means of qualification for that citizenship 
which the Negro of the future was destined to enjoy. 

The Literary Fund, the main financial support of the 
state-wide system of schools, was almost completely swept 
away by the general destruction that attended the Civil War, 
and the state was left, therefore, without the means of imme- 
diately providing for the reopening of the common schools. 
And then, too, notwithstanding the lack of means of finan- 
cing their own schools, the white people were confronted 
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with the thought of the possibility and probability of having 
to provide for the education of thousands of colored children 
recently set free from the bonds of slavery. Tradition, be- 
lief that the Negro was incapable of being educated, the habit 
of believing that it was not necessary to educate him even 
if he was capable of being educated, and the recollection of 
the fact that up to within a very few months before, it was a 
misdemeanor to teach him to read—all these facts stood in 
the way of many white leaders being willing to provide 
common school instruction for the children of ex-slaves. 
And yet the question may well be asked if the white people 
of North Carolina had been left to work out for themselves 
the problem of Negro education, would they not have finally 
established schools for the education of the great mass of 
black children thus suddenly thrust upon the care of the 
state? The whites before the Civil War had established 
schools for their own children because illiteracy was believed 
to be a menace to their free institutions and why not abolish 
illiteracy among the blacks for the same reason? 

A Retrospect and a Deduction—The binding out of the 
destitute white orphan boy, William Pead, to Thomas Har- 
vey way back in the spring of 1694 in old Albemarle County, 
with the requirement that his master should teach him to 
read, was the kindling of the flame that was never to go out 
until the light of learning should burn in hundreds of school- 
houses all over North Carolina “for the convenient instruc- 
tion of youth.” The destitute white orphan boy or girl, 
under the mandate of the law, had to be taught to read and 
write and also taught a trade, and, finally, the conscience of 
a Christian state assumed, in the school law of 1838-39, the 
additional obligation to provide for the teaching of al white 
boys and girls, rich or poor, at least the rudiments of an 
“English education.” It took a long time, it is true, to do 
this but North Carolina’s great extent of territory, its sparse- 
ness of population, its lack of means of communication be- 
tween the sections, and its poor transportation facilities were 
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among the many obstacles that delayed the coming of the 
inevitable. The effort to prevent white illiteracy in the case 
of destitute white orphans was made by means of the law, 
which from time to time was slightly but not materially 
changed until in the Code of 1854 we find the following: 


The master or mistress shall provide for the apprentice diet, 
clothes, lodging, and accommodations fit and necessary ; and such as 
are white, shall teach or cause to be taught to read and write, and the 
elementary rules of arithmetic; and at the expiration of every appren- 
ticeship, shall pay to each apprentice, six dollars, and furnish him a 
-new suit of clothes and a new Bible. 


The legislature of 1865-66, which had been elected at 
the call of Governor Holden, following the suggestion of 
the commission referred to above,’ passed a law striking out 
the words “such as are white” in the above section and 
thereby placed the colored apprentice on an equal footing 
with a white apprentice. This was an important piece of 
educational legislation enacted at this session of the first leg- 
islature that met in North Carolina immediately after the 
Civil War. And it is noticeable that this legislature was 
made up of many former white leaders, who, of their own 
volition, took this first step towards teaching Negroes how 
to read and write. This act was ratified March 10, 1866, 
and under it colored apprentices in several counties were 
bound to white persons who faithfully carried out their obli- 
gations to have their wards taught a trade and to read and 
write. Rutherford County in the west and Northampton 
in the east are among those counties of the state whose rec- 
ords show such cases of binding colored orphans to white 
masters, and some of these colored apprentices, old men and 
women of recent years and well remembered by persons liv- 
ing today (1930), were living witnesses of the good faith of 
those to whom they had been apprenticed. 


® See p. 272. 
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The movement from the teaching of destitute white or- 
phans to the establishment of common schools for every 
white child in the state had been very slow indeed because 
of the many obstacles already mentioned, but after the Civil 
War these obstacles had practically disappeared. Com- 
munication was comparatively easy by means of improved 
mail facilities and the increase of telegraph lines; railroads 
had brought together distant sections of the state and fur- 
nished transportation for merchandise and the products of 
the farms. And if history repeats itself, it is reasonable to 
believe that a people who for generations had fought illiter- 
acy as a menace to good citizenship, would have soon moved 
from the compulsory education of the destitute colored ap- 
prentices to the free public education of all colored children 
in colored public schools, especially since those children on 
reaching their majority were to become voting citizens at the 
polls in every election. Hence the first step towards Negro 
education was taken by North Carolinians themselves in the 
legislature of 1865-66, when the education of indigent col- 
ored orphans was provided for, and if the people of the 
state had been left to work out the problem of Negro edu- 
cation by themselves, it would have been solved and solved 
the right way, though possibly it would have been solved 
slowly. But when solved, it would have been solved from 
within rather than from without in a clumsy harmful man- 
ner by strangers who knew nothing of the proper method 
of achieving the best permanent results in a southern state. 

Jonathan Worth—On Thursday, November 9, 1865, 
an election was held for governor, members of congress, and 
members of the legislature. Jonathan Worth was elected 
governor over W. W. Holden, the provisional governor, by 
a majority of 5,939 votes, out of a total vote of 57,347. This 
small total vote was due to the fact that many former voters 
were disqualified by reason of participation in the service of 
the Confederate States or the state of North Carolina during 
the Civil War. The legislature met Thursday, November 
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27, 1865, and on December 15 following, the governor- 
elect took the oath of office in the House of Commons in the 
presence of both branches of the General Assembly.* On 
December 28, 1865, Holden turned over the great seal of 
the state to Worth, who immediately entered upon the dis- 
charge of the duties of his office. He soon called a special 
session of the legislature which met Thursday, January 18, 
1866. His message to that body was read the next day, and 
in it he presented the needs and difficulties to be dealt with 
by the lawmakers. The wants of the people were many and 
pressing, money was scarce, labor was demoralized, the state 
was still kept out of the Union, and though judges had been 
elected, our courts had no jurisdiction in cases where Negroes 
were involved. Such cases were tried by the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, a military tribunal, “not composed of men learned 
in the law or responsible to the people of the state for their 
administration of it.” The governor’s reference to education 
was very brief and will bear quoting in full: 


Our University and Public Schools, institutions which the consti- 
tution wisely enjoins it on us to sustain, have felt the blighting effects 
of war. I herewith submit the Report of the able and indefatigable 
- Superintendent of Public Schools. He has discussed the subject so 
fully that I need only commend it to your careful consideration. 
During the past five years, education has been sadly neglected. 
Whatever may be our pecuniary distresses, our youth must be edu- 
cated. We must sustain our institutions of learning. 


Wiley’s Last Report and Suggestions —“The report of 
the able and indefatigable Superintendent of Public Schools” 
referred to by Governor Worth was Wiley’s last official 
utterance on public schools in North Carolina. It was writ- 
ten in his characteristic style. At the beginning of the war, 
five years before, he trembled with anxiety for the fate of 
the public school system. Its life depended, of course, upon 
the Literary Fund, which he feared would be drawn upon 


4-Three days later, December 18, 1865, the legislature adjourned to meet on Mon- 
day, February 5, 1866. 
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largely and possibly entirely exhausted for purposes of war. 
There were also other plausible reasons for suspending the 
system, the needs of the undivided attention of all the people 
to winning the war, the call 'for male teachers to take their 
places in the ranks at the front, the impossibility of getting 
school books from abroad, and the scarcity and high price 
of materials for their manufacture here in the state. All 
these apparent reasons for suspending the schools had been 
successfully met by holding the school fund intact in spite 
of frequent attempts to use it for paying the expenses of the 
war, by supplying the place of male teachers, absent in the 
army, with women and disabled soldiers, and by publishing 
our own school books written by North Carolina authors in 
our printing houses here at home. In fact, instead of hay- 
ing to suspend, the schools they “had been kept open until 
the last gun had been fired and the veterans of the two hos- 
tile armies,” as Wiley expressed it, “were meeting and em- 
bracing in peace upon our soil.” All this was due to “the 
spirit of education among the masses,” and that spirit was 
still abiding among the people. And the universal opinion 
among them was “that the schools must not go down.” This 
spirit was the basis upon which he built his hopes for the con- 
tinued existence of the public schools. With almost a seem- 
ing threat he declared that history would not write “states- 
man” after the name of any man who failed to see in the 
common schools “one of the paramount interests of the 
country.” 

Following the same line of argument that he had form- 
erly employed against the use of the Literary Fund for war 
purposes, he argued that if the debt of the state was so small 
that it could be paid by the Literary Fund it would be a 
shame to take it for that purpose, and if the debt was too 
large to be materially lessened by use of the Fund, “Why 
take it from the schools?” He would have the Literary 
Fund—estimated to be about $880,000 in certain securities 
—used in continuing the schools for the next four years at 
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least. He wanted to apportion this school money, not to 
the counties to be divided among the districts by the county 
authorities as in former times, but to pay the money direct 
to those districts in which schools were taught. This would 
give money to districts which wanted a school and would 
stimulate a desire for a school in the hitherto backward 
localities. The report outlined two plans for converting the 
stocks belonging to the Literary Fund into a “circulating 
medium” for the use of the schools: 


The first plan is to issue certificates of indebtedness, in sums con- 
venient for general circulation, bearing 1 per cent interest, receivable 
for all state dues, and to be redeemed in four, five, or six years. The 
second is to convert the stocks of the fund into national securities, and 
establish a national bank, under the management of the Literary 
Board.® 


Wiley recommended that one of these plans be adopted and 
that some steps be taken to dispose of the swamp lands, those 
lands to which the friends of popular education never failed 
to turn as a possible source of revenue when the system was 
in need of money. Possibly it was a good time to find pur- 
chasers. Immigration was coming to this country from Eu- 
rope, and it might possibly be turned to the South. The 
legislature might attract purchasers by exempting the lands 
from taxation for the period of ten years. “In probably four 
years the lands would be sold and a school fund secured 
which would yield enough to give to the schools annually 
from sixty to ninety thousand dollars.”° But Wiley had 
come to believe that a large fund was not generally desir- 
able. “In the past we needed a permanent fund until a taste 
of knowledge begat a general desire for it; and we need such 
a fund now to bridge over the years of poverty that seem 
before us.”” By using the fund already on hand according 
to either of the two plans he had suggested, schools could be 
5 Teg. Docs., 1865-66, Doc. VII, p. 34. 


© Thid., Pp» 32+ 
7 Ibid.) Pp» 30 
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provided for the next four years and by that time the masses 
would be so thoroughly animated by the spirit of education 
that the taxes would be cheerfully paid to continue to build 
up the schools from year to year. This plan for providing 
good schools for a few years and thereby building up a spirit 
of education among the masses that would lead them to vote 
a tax and in that way carry on the education of their children 
in the future, was practically the one which was followed a 
few years later by the general agent of the Peabody Board 
in aiding communities to establish schools. His report closes 
with these words, which may well be quoted here: 


Let us, therefore, with the spirit of men and the faith of Christians 
“rise up and build.” In the beginning of our state the University and 
the Common Schools were united by a constitutional provision; they 
should still be regarded as parts of our system. I, therefore, suggest 
that an appropriation of a few thousand dollars be annually made, for 
four years, to the University, and, if necessary, this can be done on 
condition that a certain number of pupils be educated free of tuition 


The Action of the Legislature-—The legislature gave no 
heed to the words of Governor Worth or the recommenda- 
tions of Superintendent Wiley. Poverty, political doubt and 
uncertainty, and the fact that the state was still kept out of 
the Union had a depressing effect upon the legislative mind. 
The school legislation enacted was destructive of the school 
system. It abolished the offices of “superintendent of com- 
mon schools for the state” and of treasurer of the Literary 
Fund. It placed all money, stocks, bonds, and funds of the 
Literary Fund in the public treasury for safe keeping. It 
repealed the law requiring the county court to elect five 
superintendents of the common schools in the county and 
required the election of only one superintendent. It made 
the levying and collecting of taxes for the support and main- 
tenance of common schools discretionary with the county 
court, and empowered the court to apply any school taxes 
it might decide to collect, to the aid of subscription schools 
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in the county. It gave school committees the right to allow 
subscription schools to be taught in the common school houses 
by such teachers as were qualified to teach in the public 
schools, and it authorized school committees to take charge 
of school buildings in their districts and permit them to be 
occupied if it were deemed to be necessary to do so in order 
to insure their preservation. 

During the discussion of the bill, several attempts were 
made in both the Senate and the House to appropriate out 
of the state treasury sums varying from $25,000 to $100,000 
for the benefit of the common schools. Although these at- 
tempts were defeated, they received very flattering support 
when submitted to a vote in either branch of the General 
Assembly. James E. Moore, of Martin, catching the thought 
from the recommendation of Wiley, endeavored to insert 
into the bill an amendment “to borrow for the benefit of 
the common schools by the hypothecation of stocks &c, be- 
longing to the Literary Fund, money to the amount of 
$200,000 per annum, at not more than eight per cent inter- 
est,” which was not adopted. It was, as already stated, the 
pauperizing effect of the war, the doubtful outlook immedi- 
ately following it, and the continued military control of the 
state that checked enthusiasm for any forward movement 
and prevented the passage of a school law directing the levy 
and collection of school taxes. But the heart of the General 
Assembly expressed itself for schools and for the great leader 
of popular education in the state for the past thirteen years 
by passing unanimously in both houses this resolution two 
days after the office of superintendent of common schools 


had been abolished: 


Resolved, That the gratitude of the people of North Carolina is 
eminently due to the Rev. C. H. Wiley, late Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, for the zeal he has manifested in the cause of popular 
education, and for the untiring and efficient services which he has 
rendered to the common schools of the state. 
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Resolved, That he is hereby tendered the thanks of the people of 
the State by this General Assembly, and the assurance that the discon- 
tinuance of the office of General Superintendent of Common Schools 
was not prompted by any want of appreciation of his public services, 
but by the present inability of the State to keep up the common school 
system. 


Worth and Wiley.—Thus by legislative action, Wiley, 
the long-time successful head of the common school system, 
was handed an “honorable discharge” from educational 
service. In a short while Worth, after faithful service as 
governor of the state, was removed by the processes of 
congressional reconstruction. These two men, Jonathan 
Worth and Calvin H. Wiley, had stood amid the ruins of 
the Civil War unmoved in their devotion to the common 
schools and the State University. In spite of broken for- 
tunes, poverty, and a gloomy outlook for the future, Worth 
had declared that no matter how great our pecuniary distress 
might be, our youth must be educated and our institutions 
of learning must be sustained. Wiley had declared that the 
common schools must not even be suspended temporarily 
“for suspension is death.” Nothing could shake the devo- 
tion of our Quaker Governor to the education of the masses, 
nor keep our Scotch-Irish Presbyterian Superintendent from 
presenting a workable plan for financing the common schools 
until a better day would enable the people to levy an annual 
tax for their support; and he, too, like the governor, pleaded 
for the University and begged that it be given “an annual 
appropriation of a few thousand dollars for four years,” 
saying that “if necessary, this can be done on condition that 
a certain number of pupils be educated free of tuition.” 
These two men stand as model public servants at a time when 
poverty was poverty indeed and when a sane economy was 
the form of public conduct entitled to be practised by the 
state, and yet they knew that no “pecuniary distress” should 
be allowed to shut tight the doors of either common schools 
or State University under the plea of poverty or the practice 
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of a death-dealing economy. Even during those “hard 
times” they were unwilling to throw open the doors of wel- 
come to a heartless economy which would fix ignorance and 
the toleration of it upon the people of their native state for 
years to come. They were writing “statesman” after their 
names in the history of North Carolina. But the legislature 
listened to other voices than theirs. The school law that it 
passed was designed, in reality, merely to take care of the 
little schoolhouses and preserve them from decay until it 
might be possible to do better. The “spirit of education” 
was not killed, but it had been dealt a staggering and almost 
deadly blow by the “preachers of economy.” 


PART V 


EDUCATION DURING RECONSTRUCTION 
DAYS 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1868: BRINGING THE 
SCHOOLS INTO POLITICS 


The Convention of 1868. Drawing the Color Line. Inter- 
marriage of the Races. The Militia. Orphans and Educa- 
tional Institutions. Article IX, Education. Durham’?s 
Amendment. Statements of Flarris and Hood. Defeat of 
Durhaws Amendment. Grahams Amendment. Tourgée’s 
Substitute Amendment. A Summary of Results. 


HE CONVENTION of 1868.—The congressional plan 
of Reconstruction set aside everything that had been 
done under the Johnson plan for bringing the state 
back into the Union. It placed North Carolina and South 
Carolina in one military district under the control of Gen- 
eral E. R. S. Canby with headquarters at Charleston, South 
Carolina. In strict compliance with the Reconstruction Act 
he ordered an election for members of a convention to meet 
at Raleigh and form for North Carolina a constitution that 
would be acceptable to Congress. The recently emancipated 
slaves were allowed to vote, while thousands of native white 
men were denied that privilege. After the election the ballot 
boxes were sent to Charleston, where the votes were counted 
under military supervision and the results announced by 
General Canby. - 

The convention thus chosen met at Raleigh, January 14, 
1868. It contained eighteen riorthern men lately arrived in 
the state, nearly all of whom owned but little if any property, 
fifteen colored men, and sixty-four native white Republi- 
cans who, with two or three exceptions, had not hitherto 
been leaders in the counties they then representéd, and thir- 
teen native white North Carolinians, conservatives, who rep- 
resented the more prominent citizens of the state. The 
combination of northern men “carpetbaggers;” colored men, 
and native Republicans, “scallawags,” completely controlled 
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the convention, wrote the constitution, and took it to a vote 
of the people, by whom it was easily adopted through a com- 
bination of the same forces that had brought about its 
adoption in the convention. The educational article in the 
Constitution of 1868, or “The Canby Constitution,” as it is 
sometimes called, remains with us today but with many vital 
changes, omissions, and amendments. A look-in at this con- 
vention gives us a vivid picture of the period so humiliating 
and exasperating to those who had up to that time controlled 
public affairs in North Carolina and who began at once to 
make a strong, continued, and finally successful effort to 
again control their native state. 

Drawing the Color Line.—As the convention progressed 
in its work of framing a constitution, the color line was 
repeatedly drawn during the discussion of every section in 
which the slightest possibility of social equality could be de- 
tected. There were four sections to which the Conservatives 
offered amendments in an effort to keep separate and distinct 
the white and colored races by constitutional provision. These 
four sections related to the intermarriage of the races, the 
enrollment of white and colored persons in the same com- 
panies or regiments of the state militia, the binding of white 
orphans to colored masters, and the mixing of the two races 
in the public schools, the University, or any college in the 
state. 

Intermarriage of the Races—On Saturday, February 15, 
1868, when the proposed “Declaration of Rights” was be- 
ing discussed, Plato Durham, Conservative, of Cleveland 
County, offered the following as an additional section: “The 
Caucasian and African races are distinct by nature, and color; 
therefore all intermarriages between the Caucasian or white 
race and the African or black race, are forever prohibited.” 
“On motion this amendment was laid on the table.” One 
month later, March 14, 1868, Hood, colored Republican 
from Cumberland, offered this ordinance: “That all mar- 
riages authorized by military authority since April 1, 1862, 
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are hereby declared legal and valid.” This referred to mar- 
riages in those parts of North Carolina that had been occu- 
pied by Federal troops. Ellis, of Catawba, offered an 
amendment declaring that all marriages between whites and 
blacks celebrated under military authority in that territory 
should not be valid. The amendment was voted down and 
Hood’s original ordinance was adopted. 

The Militia —Article XII, as reported by the committee, 
provided that all able-bodied men between the ages of 
twenty-one and forty years, should be lable to duty in the 
militia. John W. Graham, Conservative, of Orange, moved 
to amend by adding after the word “militia,” “But white 
and colored persons shall be organized into separate com- 
mands, and no white man shall ever be required to obey a 
Negro officer.” There was much discussion of the amend- 
ment, but it was overwhelmingly defeated by a vote of 83 
against, and only 9 for, Graham’s effort to keep the races in 
separate commands in the militia. 

Orphans and Educational Institutions —When the re- 
port on the “Judicial Department” was before the convention 
for adoption, Durham moved to amend Section 17 by adding 
“Provided, That white orphan children shall not be bound 
as apprentices to colored masters and no colored person shall 
be appointed guardian to a white ward.” On this amend- 
ment the Yeas and Nays were demanded, but the call was 
not sustained and the amendment was lost. On March 2, 
1868, the House took up the report of the “Committee on 
Corporations other than Municipal.” Durham moved to 
amend the first section by adding, “Providing, That institu- 
tions of learning in which black and white people are edu- 
cated promiscuously, shall not be incorporated under general 
laws, or by special act.””. Hood moved to amend the amend- 
ment of Durham and then, after considerable discussion, 
withdrew his amendment and Durham’s amendment was 
lost. However, the fight along the color line was fiercest 
when the article which provided for public schools and the 
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University came before the convention for adoption or 
rejection. 

Article IX, Education—“The Standing Committee on 
Education, Common Schools, University, and the means of 
their support”? was composed of the following members: 
S. S. Ashley, G. W. Welker, Allen Rose, W. T. Blume, 
John Read, W. H. S. Sweet, J. W. Hood, W. J. T. Hayes, 
J. W. Graham, J. R. Ellis, W. H. Logan, and A. W. Fisher. 
The Article was presented to the convention on March 6, 
1868, and the following sections and parts of sections formed 
the basis of much debate: 


Section 1. Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
the good government and happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education, shall forever be fostered and encouraged. 

Section 2. The General Assembly at its first session under this 
Constitution, shall provide for a general and uniform system of Public 
Schools, wherein tuition shall be free of charge to all the children of 
the State between the ages of six and twenty-one years. 

Section 3. Each County of the State shall be divided into a con- 
venient number of districts, in which one or more Primary Public 
Schools shall be maintained at least four months in every year; and 
any county which shall fail to comply with the aforesaid requirement 
of this section shall be liable to indictment. 

Section 5. The General Assembly shall’make such provisions, by 
taxation or otherwise, as will secure a thorough and efficient system 
of Public Schools throughout the State. 

Section 6. The University of North Carolina, with its lands, 
emoluments and franchises, is the property of the State, and shall be 
held to an inseparable connection with the Free Public School system 
of the State. 

Section 7. The General Assembly shall provide that the benefits 
of the University, as far as practicable, be extended to the youth of 
the State free of expense for tuition; .. . 

Section 8. The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of 
State, State Treasurer, Auditor, Superintendent of Public Works, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Attorney General shall 
constitute a State Board of Education. 
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Section 18. The General Assembly is hereby empowered to 
enact that every child of sufficient mental and physical ability shall 
attend the Public Schools during the period between the ages of six 
(6) and eighteen (18) years, for a term of not less than sixteen 
months, unless educated by other means. 


Ashley, the chairman of the committee, in presenting his 
report, proudly announced that the first section was from the 
‘4mmortal ordinance of ’87” and that it was worthy of a 
place in any constitution. It was adopted without objection. 
Section 5 was stricken out and the gist of that section incor- 
porated in Section 2 by adding after the word “provide” the 
words “by taxation or otherwise.” Graham said that he did 
not know how a county could be indicted, and thereupon the 
clause at the end of Section 3 was changed to read “and if 
the commissioners of any county shall fail to comply with 
the aforesaid requirement of this section they shall be liable 
to indictment.” 

Durhan’s Amendment.—After several other minor 
changes had been made, Durham offered the following addi- 
tional amendment: “The general assembly shall provide 
separate and distinct schools, for the black children of the 
state, from those provided for white children.” This pro- 
voked a long color-line debate in which the leading northern 
members, the colored members, and the Conservatives spoke 
more intensely and bitterly than they had in debating other 
questions involving the colored man. Ashley asserted that 
the article on education had been framed for the benefit of 
all the children in the state, that the details had been left to 
the counties to arrange, and that this amendment of Durham 
was therefore out of place. 

Statements of Harris and Hood.—Harris, the colored 
member from Wake, said that no respectable white man in 
North Carolina feared trouble “as to the division of the 
schools,” that the hue and cry about social equality was for 
party effect, and that the charges about social equality in the 
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schools and of placing white men under Negro officers in the 
militia were lies. Hood, the colored member from Cum- 
berland, spoke at length and with deep resentment and bit- 
terness which rang at times with defiance and threats. He 
charged that the Conservatives were fighting the report on 
education for political effect, that having failed hitherto to 
array people against the convention by misrepresentation, 
they were now trying to make ignorant people believe that 
“we were going to compel white and black to attend school 
in the same room, whether they will or not.” He asserted 
that the Conservatives knew that their charge was false and 
that they had no other purpose than to deceive the people. 
His sole object seems to have been to prove that there was 
no need to write “in the organic law” anything about separate 
schools for the races, and that it ought not and should not 
be done. He said: 


In the state of Pennsylvania there is no law to my knowledge," 
certainly nothing in the organic law which prevents any man from 
sending his children to any school in his district, and yet there is no 
town in that state where there is any considerable number of colored 
children in which there are not separate schools. For prudential rea- 
sons girls and boys are sent to separate schools. “Ihe Catholics in 
Philadelphia demanded and were granted separate schools. ‘This is 
done by mutual consent. There will undoubtedly be separate schools 
in this state wherever it is possible, because both parties will demand it. 
My experience has been that the colored people in this state generally 
prefer colored preachers, when other things are equal, and I think the 
same will be found to be true respecting teachers. As the whites are 
in the majority in this state, the only way we can hope to have colored 
teachers is to have separate schools. And with all due respect to the 
noble self-sacrificing devotion that white teachers from the North 
have shown to the cause of the ignorant and despised colored people 
in the South—without detracting one iota from the amount of grati- 
tude we owe them for that genuine philanthropy which has enabled 
them to bear up amid the contempt and ostracism that has been 


1 Hood was a colored preacher from Pennsylvania, who had but recently come to 
the state. Later elected Bishop African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 
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heaped upon them—I must be permitted to say that it is impossible for 
white teachers, educated as they necessarily are in this country, to 
enter into the feelings of colored pupils as the colored teacher does. 


He therefore wanted colored teachers for colored pupils, 
and as the whites were in the majority in North Carolina his 
only hope of having them was to have separate schools for 
the races. The idea of white superiority was so firmly im- 
planted in the white teacher that colored pupils would natur- 
ally acquire this belief of white superiority from daily 
contact with the white teacher in the schoolroom: 

I do not believe that it is good for our children to eat and drink 
daily the sentiment that they are naturally inferior to the whites, 
which they do in three-fourths of all the schools where they have 
white teachers. ‘There are numbers of colored people who really 
think that they are naturally inferior to white people. Nothing tries 
me more than to hear a black man make this admission; and yet they 
cannot be expected to do otherwise, when they learn it as they learn 
their letters, and it grows with their growth and strengthens with their 
strength. “Taking this view of the case, I shall always do what I can 
to have colored teachers for colored schools. This will necessitate 
separate schools as a matter of course, wherever it is possible, not by 
written law, but by mutual consent and the law of interest. For this 
very reason I am opposed to putting it in the organic law. Make this 
distinction in your organic law and in many places the white children 
will have good schools at the expense of the whole people, while the 
colored people will have none or but little worse than none. If the 
schools are to be free to all, the colored children will be insured good 
schools in order to keep them out of white schools. This is all we 
ask, this we expect to contend for. I have expressed my objection 
time and again to the words white and black being put in this consti- 
tution. 


Defiantly he declared that 72,000 colored voters de- 
manded more than anything else that the constitution should 
not contain anything that “will sanction any proscription on 
account of color” and that if the white people should vote 
down the constitution at the polls on this account they would 
have more to lose by so doing than the black people: 
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We now have all our rights secured to us by the strong arm of 
the federal government. We are all enfranchised, some of you are 
disfranchised. If the federal government sees fit to punish you for 
your stubbornness we have no lands to lose, and if we had, they would 
not be taken from us. If you defeat this constitution you do it at 
your peril. 


Defeat of Durhan’s Amendment.—At the conclusion of 
Hood’s remarks Ashley moved as an amendment to Dur- 
ham/’s proposed section: 


It being understood that this section is not offered in sincerity, or 
because there is any necessity for it, and that it is proposed for the sole 
purpose of breeding prejudice and bringing about a political re-en- 
slavement of the colored race. 


Durham replied briefly saying that he had been called 
to order five or six times in one evening because he had re- 
flected on the political character of the Republican party, 
that today he and others had been called liars by a delegate 
whom he could not notice and whom the chair had not called 
to order, and that the Conservatives believed that partiality 
had been shown. He expressed the belief that Ashley’s 
amendment had been offered for the purpose of killing his 
proposed section, and that he did not care whether it was 
killed or not since he had offered it merely to test the Re- 
publicans on that score. Hodnett, Conservative, of Caswell, 
declared that the article insidiously meant to put the races 
together in the schools, although Ashley and Tourgée so 
persistently claimed that the separation of the races was a 
matter that was left to the county authorities. McDonald, 
a native white Republican from Chatham, came to the relief 
of his party friends by declaring that he “apprehended no 
danger. White men have been sent to school before this to 
a colored man.” There is nothing to back this thing but 
prejudice. The Conservatives are trying to defeat us by foul 


2This refers to Chavis, the well known Negro teacher who had taught white pupils. 
See Coon, North Carolina Schools and Academies, p» 515+ 
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purposes.” He favored the article just as it had been re- 
ported by the committee. Ashley finally cut off debate by 
moving the previous question. His amendment was accepted 
and ‘then Durham’s section as amended by Ashley was 
defeated. 

Graham’s Amendment.—As soon as Section 18 was read, 
Graham offered this amendment: “Provided, That there 
shall be separate and distinct schools and colleses for the 
white and colored races.” 

This reopened the whole question of the admission of 
colored pupils into the public schools and brought up once 
more the question of white and colored attendance in the 
same college, a question that had apparently been settled 
when Durham’s amendment to the report of the “Commit- 
tee on Corporations and other Municipal Corporations” had 
been offered, discussed, and withdrawn but a few days be- 
fore. Graham declar a that he was “opposed to this way 
of forcing children to school anyhow.” Hayes, the colored 
Republican from Halifax, professed to be unable to see why 
the Conservatives wished to write the words “white? and 
“black” in the constitution. These words were not in the 
constitutions of 1776 and 1865, and he wished to know why 
their use was insisted on now. The Conservative reply to 
this was, as expressed by Durham, that delegates had ad- 
mitted that whites and blacks did not wish to attend school 
together and that it therefore should be written in the con- 
stitution that they should attend separate schools. If this this 
provision-for_separate schools should not be written in in the_ 
constitution, there would be danger of an attempt to have | 
mixed g schools i in those counties where there were large black 
majorities. “They will say if the white men consider them- 
selves social superiors let them send their children to separate 
schools, we will control the public schools, for our children 
will go there and we will send them.” He wanted delegates 


to show their hands on the question. n. The people considered 
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this “a test as to whether social equality would be encouraged 
or not.” 

A new turn was given to the discussion by Galloway, the 
colored member from New Hanover, who said that neither 
white nor black in his county wanted to go to school together 
and that the Conservatives were insisting on writing “white” 
and “black” in the constitution because they thought that 
by so doing they would provoke the colored people to vote 
against it. Rodman argued that Section 2 left the matter of 
separate schools open for the legislature and that Section 10 
left the rules and regulation of public schools to the State 
Board of Education, subject to the regulation of the legis- 
lature. Since the whites were in the majority in North 
Carolina, the State Board of Education (consisting of the 
governor and other state officers) and the legislature elected 
by this white majority would control the matter. The Con- 
servatives steadily and persistently maintained that the way 
to settle the matter for all time and under all possible polit- 
ical conditions and to avoid any trouble in the future was to 
settle it then by writing in the constitution that public edu- 
cational institutions should be separate for the two races. 

The view of Abbott, of New Hanover, shows a new- 
comer’s lack of information and appreciation of the native 
prejudice against, and intolerance of anything tending to- 
wards, social equality. On one occasion he had been intro- 
duced at a political gathering in Wilmington as the hero of 
Fort Fisher who had marched into our state at the head of 
his victorious soldiers bringing to the poor whites of the land 
liberty from the oppression of rebel leaders, and to black 
men freedom from slavery. He seemed to have had the 
notion that the poor whites and former slaves would thank- 
fully and gladly coalesce into one and the same political 
party. He said that the purpose of the amendment (Gra- 
ham’s) was to throw obloquy on the constitution and to 
prejudice uninformed persons. He had seen a circular sent 
out already upon the militia question. But this question of 
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children going to school together—it was not so serious after 
all. At Harvard, where no man could enter without a heavy 
purse, there were hardly less than five or six colored stu- 
dents, as good scholars as anyone. At Oberlin, two-thirds 
of the students were colored. Now as to the University of 
North Carolina, after a tax was raised from all the people, 
no class of people should be excluded. While he was willing 
to yield to prejudice, he thought that to exclude colored 
youths from the University of North Carolina, would bring 
obloquy upon that institution as far as Oxford in England, 
where colored youth are admitted. At the Pan-Anglican 
conference of bishops, black bishops sat beside the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of North Carolina. 
Now this whole matter, if left to the people, would regulate 
itself. There would be no sort of trouble. In Boston he 
well recollected that colored boys sat beside the sons of Bige- 
low and Lawrence at grammar school. After a while both 
races agreed to separate, and ‘now fine colored schools are in 
existence in Boston and elsewhere. He well recollected the 
political claptrap started when colored men were first ad- 
mitted to the armies. But it all passed away. Imagination 
seems to be too powerful for some persons. They must learn 
to look at things practically. 

Tourgée’s Substitute Amendment.—Tourgée followed 
Abbott with the assertion that he did not like Graham’s 
amendment. He had in mind some districts where there 
might | be only a few colored children, possibly four or five 
and they should have a fair chance. In order to take care of 
the colored children in such a district he offered the follow- 
ing substitute for Graham’s amendment: 


“That separate and distinct schools may be provided for any class 
SE citizens in the state, provided that in all cases where district schools 
shall be established there shall be as ample, sufficient, and complete 
facilities afforded for the one class as for the others, and entirely ade- 
quate for all; and in all districts where the schools are divided the 
opportunity to each shall be equal. 
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It will be noticed that this substitute of Tourgée’s said 
that separate schools may be provided and did not say must 
be provided, and that in evidently careful regard for the 
objection of the colored delegates he did not use the words 
“white” and “black.” He declared that those who were 
afraid of “their children being made sooty by sitting by four 
or five colored children must put their hands in their pock- 
ets and pay for separate schools.” Upon his asking the 
delegate from Orange if he would accept this amendment, 
Graham replied that he was perfectly willing for the poll 
tax collected from one race to be applied to the support of 
its schools but that he could not accept the substitute; he 
wanted a distinct vote on his amendment. Tourgée claimed 
that he had not believed that it would be accepted and that 
the refusal showed political claptrap in the matter. At his 
request his substitute was recorded in the journal. 

A Summary of Results—Although Graham, Durham, 
Ellis, and Hodnett failed to write in the constitution_any 
one of their several amendments providing for the separation 
of the “white” and “black” races in the militia, the public 
schools, the colleges, and the University, they had placed 
the Republican leaders on the defensive. Those leaders did 
not dare to offend the 72,000 colored voters of whom Hood 
had boasted nor did they dare to do anything which could 
be interpreted by the whites as directly authorizing. mixed 
schools, mixed military service, or mixed marriages. As 4 
step in the direction of meeting the “political claptrap” of 
the Conservatives, (Hayes, the colored member from Hali- 
fax, introduced, on March 16, 1868, just one day before the 
convention adjourned, the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention tha 
fiages and illegal intercourse between the races should be discoun- 
tenanced, and the interests and happiness of the two races would be 
best promoted by the establishment of separate schools. 


t intermar- 
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So far as-separate schools for the races were concerned, 
this resolution was merely an expression of opinion as to the 
best way of promoting the interests and happiness of the two 
races, and was not regarded by the Conservatives as an answer 
‘to their contention that, under the proposed constitution, 
mixed schools were not only wor prohibited but actually ' 
authorized. 

A committee of three members was appointed to issue 
an address to the people of North Carolina explanatory of 
the new constitution. The address which was prepared by 
this committee declared that the charge that the constitution 
favored social equality was untrue. Some had been so bold 
or so ignorant “as to allege that white and colored people 
are required to be enrolled in the same militia company, and 
white and colored children to attend the same schools, and 
that intermarriages between the races are encouraged. All 
these assertions are false, as any reader of the constitution 
will see.” The point was made, with evident pride, that the 
constitution of 1776 provided for a University, but that this 
constitution of 1868 provided for a University and “for 
free public schools for all the children of the state.” 

The Conservative leaders, on the other hand, kept up 
the fight on the color line as they had fought it out in the 
convention. They kept on proclaiming the fact that the Re- 
publicans had steadfastly refused to write in the constitution 
that there should be no mixing of the races in the schools, 
colleges, and military companies. They maintained that in 
counties with black majorities it was perfectly constitutional, 
under Sections 2 and 18, to have mixed schools only, and 
that white children could be forced to attend if the parent 
was unable to pay tuition in a private school. 

In February, 1868, both political parties nominated can- 
didates for superintendent of public instruction. The Con- 
servatives nominated Braxton Craven, the founder of Trin- 
ity College and a lifetime friend of public education who 
stood high in public opinion as an educator and popular 
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leader. Calvin H. Wiley’s name was not brought before the 
Conservative convention because of the fact that he was 
thought to be politically disfranchised by the Reconstruction 
Acts, owing to the fact that he had held the office of general 
superintendent of common schools during the Civil War. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


A RETROSPECT AND A COMPARISON, 
1865-1870 


Meaning of Educational Clause of 1776. Our Common 
Schools Free to All White Children. A Comparison of 
Our Two Systems. Substitutes for Free Common Schools. 
Private Schools. Blocking the Way. Troubles of Northern 
Teachers and Schools. An “Outrage”? of the Times. 


admitted into the Union under the new constitution 

which had been framed in a convention whose lead- 
ing spirits among the majority members were, with the pos- 
sible exception of W. B. Rodman, of Beaufort County, 
northern men and Negroes. The article on education, as 
has been already shown, was adopted after a heated debate 
in which it was attacked by Durham, Graham, Ellis, and 
Hodnett, native whites, because, as they alleged, it did not 
prohibit the mixing of the white and colored races in our 
public schools and colleges. It was defended mainly by 
Ashley, Abbott, and Tourgée, three recent settlers from the 
North, and by Hood, Harris, and Galloway, three colored 
men now for the first time admitted into public life in North 
Carolina. These six advocates of the proposed constitution 
successfully demanded that color should not be mentioned in 
the constitution and maintained that the mixing of the races 
in schools could be regulated, under the constitution, by the 
State Board of Education, the legislature, and the county 
authorities. It is of interest to compare the educational 
clause in our first constitution and the legislation which 
founded and developed our ante-bellum school system, with 
the article on education in the Constitution of 1868 on which 
the new school system was built for the education of the 
children of the state. 


[ jJuLy, 1868, the State of North Carolina was re- 
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Meaning of Educational Clause of 1776.—The authors 
of the educational clause in the Constitution of 1776 never 
contemplated a system of public schools unconditionally free 
to all white children in the state. They had in mind a sys- 
tem of schools in which the teachers were to be paid such 
salaries by the public as would enable them to instruct at 
low tuition. Although the charge for tuition was to be low 
because of help from the public treasury, still it would be 
high enough, practically but not intentionally, to keep poor 
children from attending school. There was no thought of 
educating everybody, rich and poor, entirely at public ex- 
pense. Murphey knew this, and therefore in his report to 
the legislature in 1817 he outlined a system of schools in 
which the teacher was to be paid a certain sum by the state 
and also a low rate of tuition by the parents of the pupils, 
and in which also the indigent poor children of the com- 
munity were to be taught free of charge for tuition. This 
scheme of education, comprehensive and public-spirited as it 
was, would still have “pinned the badge of poverty” upon 
every poor child in school. 

Our Common Schools Free to All White Children.— 
Murphey’s system was not accepted and it was not until the 
election of Thursday, August 8, 1839, that North Carolina 
adopted a common school system supported by the proceeds 
of the Literary Fund and a county-wide common school tax, 
but when it did adopt this system the instruction was made 
free to every white child in the state.t The question of 
adopting a system of common schools was submitted to a 
vote of the people by the legislature of 1838-39 of its own 
volition and not under compulsion of any constitutional 
mandate. It was adopted by gratifying majorities regard- 
less of party politics in nearly every county of the state, and 
when, twelve years later, in 1852, Calvin H. Wiley was 
elected the first general superintendent of common schools, 
he, a Whig, was elected by a Democratic legislature and 


*Coon, The Beginnings of Public Education in North Carolina, II, 886. 
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unanimously reélected from time to time, regardless of party 
lines, until the close of the war and the end of the system. 
The common schools, free to all, were by general consent, 
practice, and purpose kept out of politics from the date of 
their establishment in 1839 to their suspension in 1865. 

Remembering that North Carolina adopted its free com- 
mon schools in 1839, the first time the question of a com- 
mon school system was ever submitted to the voters of the 
state, it is interesting, by way of comparison, to read the 
following dates which show when public schools, long since 
established in some of the older states in the North, were first 
made free to all children, rich and poor alike: 


Dates WHEN Pustic ScHoots WERE Mabe FREE 
SCHOOLS IN CERTAIN STATES” 


1834, Pennsylvania 1868, Connecticut 
1864, Vermont 1868, Rhode Island 
1867, New York 1871, New Jersey 


A Comparison of Our Two Systems.—Both the Literary 
Fund law and the common school law remained as published 
in the Code (1854), with few unimportant changes, until 
the shock of war was felt in every department of public 
interest in the state. The framers of the Constitution of 
1868, in public utterance seldom, if ever, referred to the 
fact that there had ever been any public schools in the state 
before the Civil War. And yet a comparison of the content 
of the article on education in the new constitution with the 
content in the two above mentioned laws in the Code will 
show that they had evidently been seen and read by these 
new lawmakers who incorporated many of their provisions 
in the fundamental law of the land then being written by 
them. 

The new constitution directed that schools should be 
provided by “taxation and otherwise” for children between 
the ages of six and twenty-one years, free of charge for 

* Cubberley, A History of Education. 
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tuition. Under the old common school law a county school 
tax had to be raised equal to half the amount received from 
the Literary Fund, and all white children of school age could 
attend school free of charge. The school duties formerly 
performed by the Board of County Superintendents were 
assigned, by the Constitution of 1868, to the new Board of 
County Commissioners, and the state officers were constituted 
a State Board of Education to take over, in general, all the 
duties, powers, and trusts formerly belonging to the presi- 
dent and directors of the Literary Board. Empowering the 
General Assembly to pass a compulsory attendance law, and 
requiring the Board of County Commissioners to provide 
for a minimum four-months school annually, were new fea- 
tures, but under the old system many districts had a four- 
months term, and throughout the state the school term was 
constantly growing longer with no thought by anyone of a 
minimum limit to the length of the term of a district school. 

Substitutes for Free Common Schools.—With the col- 
lapse of the Confederacy there came the loss of the greater 
part of the Literary Fund at a time when it was sorely 
needed because of the fact of the more than 100,000 colored 
children who were soon to be added to the school population 
of the state, and because of the other fact of the unprec- 
edented poverty resulting from the devastation of a four- 
years war. Soon after the occupation of the state by the 
Federal army there came the Freedmen’s Bureau, an arm 
of the national government, which extended great aid to the 
colored people in the erection of schoolhouses at many places 
in the state. Other helpful agencies coming from the North 
were: 

1. The Baltimore Association of Friends which main- 
tained separate white and colored schools principally in Guil- 
ford, Yadkin, Iredell, Randolph, Alamance, Orange, Wayne, 
Northampton, and Perquimans. 

2. The Soldiers’ Memorial Society of Boston which 
joined the Peabody Fund in aiding two white free schools 
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in Wilmington under the care of Miss Amy M. Bradley, 
of Maine. 

3. The American Missionary Association and the Amer- 
ican Union Freedmen’s Commission, both of which were 
financed by northern benevolence in the work of aiding 
Negro education here and there in the state—principally in 
the larger towns. They not only helped to supply teachers 
for colored schools but they also aided in the building of 
colored schoolhouses by contributing two dollars for every 
dollar paid by the local people. 

4. The Peabody Fund, which not only during the dis- 
tressful period following the war but for many years 
afterwards, gave thousands of dollars annually by way of 
encouraging people to build up good schools. The value of 
this practical aid and of the enthusiasm for education which 
was aroused throughout the state by the stimulating example 
of excellent schools in both town and country made possible 
by gifts of money from the Peabody Fund can never be 
fully stated.* 

Private Schools—Other means of bridging over the 
period of suspended public schools were the numerous pri- 
vate schools that sprang up in many towns, villages, and 
prosperous country communities. Men and women, some 
of them former teachers and some of them entering the 
schoolroom for the first time, opened private schools in 
improvised schoolrooms in private residences, old school- 
houses, or any kind of building that could be had for the 
purpose. But all of these makeshifts of private venture were 
not reaching the great masses of children, and thousands of 
them were constantly growing into adult illiteracy as the 
days went by. Down deep in the hearts of a people strug- 
gling with poverty and intensely loving their children was 
the memory of the days when a public school was in reach 
of every man’s child, of that time when Wiley had joyously 
and boastfully declared: “The heaven-descended cause of 

? Based upon Ashley’s Report of 1869. 
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education has reached the dwellings of the people, and 
erected her banners in the cabins of the poor.’”* 

Blocking the Way.—But blocking the path of the return 
to free public instruction there stood the argument of pov- 
erty, which is always ready for use by the natural opponents 
of popular education, and also the general objection to the 
education of Negroes, which had been intensified and forti- 
fied by the exasperating, threatening, and irritating speeches 
in the constitutional convention by Ashley, Abbott, Tourgée, 
Harris, Hood, and Galloway. It has already been shown 
that favorable beginnings in the education of the Negro had 
been made by North Carolinians themselves, such as the edu- 
cation of the Negro apprentice just as in the case of a white 


apprentice. Other beginnings were the teaching of Negroes » 


in private schools by respectable native white people in at 
least two towns in the state, to which must be added the nu- 
merous cases of the voluntary teaching of colored servant 
boys and girls by members of the families in which they were 
employed, and the work of white teachers in colored Sunday 
schools where the illiterates were taught to read, as white 
illiterates had been taught to read in white Sunday schools 
in former times.® But these little beginnings were chilled 
almost to death, and stubborn opposition to Negro education 
was unfortunately developed by the methods of outsiders 
who cared nothing for racial sentiment—such men as Ashley, 
who was a pronounced negrophilist, Tourgée, who spoke 
sneeringly about southern people being afraid of being 
made “sooty” by sitting near colored children in school, and 
Abbott, who saw no harm in mixed schools and declared that 
imagination was too powerful for some people and that 
North Carolinians “must learn to look at things practically.” 

Troubles of Northern Teachers and Schools —The teach- 
ers sent to the colored schools were, in the main, northern 


*Wiley’s North Carolina Reader. 


© Robeson County reports white teachers in public schools, and Dr. George T. Win- 
ston tells me that a lady of one of the best families in Bertie taught “a pay school” 
for colored pupils. M. C. S. N. 
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born and bred, with no knowledge of local conditions, with 
overdrawn notions of white hostility to Negro education, 
and with an apparent desire to seek social ostracism as a 
favorite form of martyrdom by practising social equality 
with the colored people. In doing this they thwarted the 
purpose of the benevolent agencies that had sent them to 
their work and hindered the growth of native sentiment 
friendly to establishing colored schools at public expense. 
Some of these teachers were apparently too apprehensive of 
harm and personal violence from the native whites, and were 
too quick to see intended indignity in acts not intended as 
such. The case is on record of a party of four young ladies 
and gentlemen walking out one afternoon near a colored 
school in the outskirts of a village.* They saw some birds fly- 
ing overhead and one of the young men threw a stone at them. 
The stone fell on the roof of the schoolhouse and the next 
day an officer came to arrest the entire party for maliciously 
stoning a schoolhouse while school was in session. It was 
with difficulty that the case was kept from trial at the county 
seat twelve miles away. The two young men of the party 
who relate this incident are living today, 1930, and have 
ever been friends’ and advocates of Negro education. 

An “Outrage” of the Times.—From Governor Holden’s 
letterbook, we learn that on November 26, 1869, “Alonza 
B. Conliss” (misprint for Collis) was seized at Company 
Shops (Burlington) in the night time by armed and disguised 
men, dragged away from his home, cruelly beaten, told that 
he would not be allowed to teach Negro children in the com- 
munity, and ordered to leave the state in ten days. On De- 
cember 28 he requested Major W. S. Worth, “commanding 
post at Raleigh” to send a file of soldiers to the protection 
of the teacher in his lawful business and “prevent him from 
being driven from home by violence.” In a proclamation 





° Chapel Hill. 
™Dr. Alexander Graham, Charlotte, N. C., Public Schools, and Judge A. W. Gra- 
ham, Oxford, N. C. 
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of March 20, 1870, to the people of Alamance County the 
governor recited this outrage upon Collis along with several 
other alleged outrages upon citizens of the community and 
appealed to all good citizens to aid in maintaining peace in 
Alamance. Collis testified before a congressional investi- 
gating committee that he was whipped, was told to cease 
teaching Negroes, and ordered to leave the state in ten days 
but that he remained twenty days in the state. It is a fact 
that he was whipped, not because he taught a colored school 
but because he was strongly suspected of teaching social 
equality and of stirring up among the colored people antag- 
onism against the whites. Contributory to an increasing ill- 
feeling between the races was the fact of a number of attacks 
upon white women by Negro men and the burning of several 
barns of white farmers in the night time supposedly by Ne- 
gro desperadoes. This increasing ill-feeling finally drove the 
whites to organize and take the law into their own hands for 
self-protection. 

A well known citizen of the little town at the time of 
the attack upon Collis and yet living (1930) relates the fol- 
lowing occurrence which tended to build up prejudice and 
hostility against Collis. In the town there was a church 
which was called a “Union Church” from the fact that it 
had been built by popular subscription for the use of the 
several denominations in the community to be used by each 
in turn as they might agree among themselves. One Sunday 
morning, just as services were beginning, this teacher walked 
into the church accompanied by a notoriously objectionable 
colored man, and strode leisurely down the aisle to a front 
seat where they sat together during the entire service. This 
was an unheard of occurrence because the Negroes them- 
selves, in all parts of the state, had withdrawn to their own 
churches immediately after the coming of their freedom. 
On investigation it was learned that Collis had asked the 
Negro to attend the church, had told him that he had a per- 
fect right to do so, that he was “just as good as a white man,” 
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and that it was his duty to assert his rights by going with him 
to the union church and showing the white people by his 
presence there that he not only knew his rights but dared to 
assert them. Early that night a number of white citizens, 
not disguised, went to his home, called him out, and ex- 
plained that his action was very objectionable and must not 
occur again—not because the Negro had attended church 
but because of the evident animus of the action on the part 
of both of them and the belief that their action would have 
a bad effect upon the Negroes generally if it was repeated. 
No bodily harm was done to him nor was he ordered to stop 
teaching his colored school, and yet by way of achieving 
martyrdom, he stubbornly continued so to conduct himself 
as finally to bring the wrath of the white people against him 
in their unlawful midnight attack upon his person. 

Another case is typical of self-inflicted martyrdom ap- 
parently for the effect it would have upon those who were 
contributing to the expense of the school in question. On 
February 4, 1870, Holden wrote the sheriff of Rowan 
County that he had been informed that some colored people 
in the county had been maltreated by armed people in dis- 
guise and that “the schools for colored children had been 
threatened.” He stated that his information was “not in 
detail but general.” The sheriff replied that after careful 
personal inquiry in all parts of the county he had heard of 
no maltreatment of colored people “by persons disguised or 
otherwise” and that he had not heard that any colored 
schools had been threatened. Expressing regret at the circu- 
lation of reports against the good name of his people he 
assured the governor that he would spare no effort to main- 
tain law and order in his county. He showed the gov- 
ernor’s letter to Luke Blackmer, a prominent citizen of 
Salisbury, the county seat of Rowan, and he, Blackmer, at 
once wrote Holden admitting that he had heard of such 
charges before but that in only one instance had he heard of 
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a charge being definitely made as to the person who had been 
maltreated. 

There was a native of the county named Edward Payson 
Hall, who lived thirteen miles west of Salisbury. During 
the early days of the war, Blackmer® had secured his ex- 
emption from the Confederate Army a number of times on 
different grounds, but finally when the conscript laws became 
more stringent and Hall no longer had grounds sufficient to 
keep out of the army, he joined the Quakers and thereby 
escaped military duty. After the close of the war, he had 
in some way been made supervisor of some Negro schools 
supported by the Northern Quakers. Of these schools one 
was “a very large one at his own house.” The Quakers took 
great interest in the schools and made him an agent for the 
distribution of books, clothing, and other articles among the 
freedmen of that section of the state. One day he left home 
saying that he was going to visit a sick daughter in school 
at New Garden in Guilford County. On the contrary, he 
did not visit his daughter, and some time after he had gone 
away a member of Blackmer’s family received a letter from 
a Quakeress, a teacher in a colored school in Guilford 
County, who had heard from a Quaker lady in Philadelphia, 
where Hall was then living “arefugee from his home whence 
he had been driven.” He had given his Philadelphia friends 
a graphic account of his troubles and sufferings in Carolina. 
He had been driven from home. One of his teachers in 4 
colored school had been “most cruelly whipped.” Another 
teacher had been “hung!” “A valuable mule had been 
poisoned and died.” Upon invitation the Guilford teacher 
came to Blackmer’s home and was sent in Blackmer’s car- 
riage to Hall’s home to learn the facts for herself. Hall’s 
wife informed the lady that she had never heard of any 
charges before, that no teacher of theirs had ever been ill- 
treated “as far as she knew, that the neighborhood was quiet 


®This account of Hall’s alleged persecution is based on Blackmer’s letters t0 
Holden. 
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and orderly” and that her only fear was that she might be 
robbed by Negroes while her husband was away from home. 
From Hall’s own statement at the time, the death of the 
mule was due to the fact that he, Hall, had driven the ani- 
mal to Salisbury one August day, a distance of thirteen 
miles, in less than one hour and a half and then allowed him 
to drink too much cold water. The lady talked privately 
with many of the best white and colored people in the com- 
munity and then returned home satisfied that Hall’s account 
of mistreatment was false. This letter of Blackmer to Hol- 
den, from which the above account of the affair is taken, 
was written but two days after the lady’s return to her home 
in Guilford County and while all the facts found out by her 
and related to him, Blackmer, were fresh in his memory. 
Charges of similar outrages in Davie and Iredell coun- 
ties were met by flat denials, after careful investigation, by 
teachers, citizens, and county officers. These charges and 
denials show the turmoil, confusion, and distress which then 
prevailed and which were largely provoked and augmented 
by a lack of judgment and information on the part of stran- 
gers who were attempting Negro education in the state. The 
stranger politicians apparently handled the question of edu- 
cating the Negro for present political results at the polls 
rather than for the permanent good of the colored man. The 
good people in the North too often failed to select discreet 
persons to administer their generous contributions for the 
uplift of the freedmen. Many of the northern teachers who 
were sent into the state came here apparently on the lookout 
for ostracism as the penalty of their jobs and doggedly seek- 
ing it as an evidence of success in their mission, and often 
purposely stigmatizing their work in the eyes of the native 
whites by mingling socially with pupils and parents. Of 
course this does not apply to all who came from the North 
to establish Negro schools. Many of them were faithful, 
earnest, and successful teachers who at all times retained 
their own self-respect and won the good-will and support of 
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the resident white people, as they daily spent their strength 
in teaching colored children and in training them for useful 
lives in the state. However, all these unfortunate phases of 
Negro education were hurting the cause of the colored chil- 
dren, which sooner or later would be taken up by the state 
when it came into the management of white leaders. 











CHAPTER XXIX 
NORTH CAROLINA AGAIN IN THE UNION 


A New State Government. Holden on Education. Bow- 
maws Resolution. First School Law under the Constitution 
of 1868. Revenue for Support of Schools. 


on the capitol grounds at Raleigh, William W. Hol- 
den was inaugurated governor of North Carolina in 
the presence of both branches of the General Assembly and 
a large and enthusiastic audience composed almost entirely 
of his Republican friends and admirers. All the candidates 
for state offices on the Republican ticket had been elected 
and they were present at the governor’s inauguration to take 
the oath of office as public servants for the next four years. 
Among them was Rev. Samuel Stanford Ashley, who took 
the oath as state superintendent of public instruction and 
thereby assumed the task of preparing, organizing, and ad- 
ministering a system of public schools for the commonwealth 
of North Carolina to which he, a perfect stranger from the 
North, had come less than three years before as the agent 
of the American Missionary Association to conduct a Negro 
school in the city of Wilmington. During the year imme- 
diately preceding his election as superintendent of public 
instruction, he had devoted himself almost entirely to active 
participation in Republican politics in New Hanover County, 
where in recognition of his activities as a politician he had 
been chosen as one of the three members to represent the 
county in the constitutional convention, and, as a reward for 
his connection with the adoption of the article on education 
in the constitution, he had been nominated and elected by 
the Republicans to head the state’s educational system. 
Holden on Education—lIn his inaugural address, Gov- 
ernor Holden declared that the injunction of the constitution 
[311] 
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in regard to education should be faithfully observed, and 
that public schools, normal schools, high schools, and col- 
leges should be established “at the earliest practicable period 
and liberally sustained from the public treasury.” He wanted 
the public schools to be superior to all others “of a similar 
kind in the state.” It was “the first duty of a state to edu- 
cate its children,” and North Carolina must educate thor- 
oughly the rising generation of both races or give up the 
hope of continuing to be a free, self-governing state. He 
took the ground that the constitution did not require that 
both races should be educated together and that it would be 
better for both to be taught in separate schools and that 
separate schools “should equally enjoy the fostering care 
of the state.” 

Bowman's Resolution—On July 7, 1868, in harmony 
with the governor’s views, Jacob W. Bowman, Republican 
member from Mitchell, introduced in the House “a reso- 
lution in relation to public schools, which was, on motion, 
referred to the committee on education, yet to be appointed.” 
One week later, Bowman (Chairman), from the committee 
on education, reported back to the House a resolution pro- 
viding “for the establishment of different public schools 
for the white and colored races with the recommendation 
that it do pass.” Sweat, the colored member from Cumber- 
land, spoke with great passion against its adoption. He de- 
clared that the members would have to face the facts as 
they were, that the conservatives of North Carolina knew 
what they were about when they opposed, in the last cam- 
paign, the ratification of the constitution by the people: 


They knew that separate schools could not be had under the con- 
stitution, and he would defy any gentleman.on the floor of the House 
to say so. Gentlemen who had colored constituencies, dare not g0 
back to them and acknowledge that they voted for separate schools. 
Gentlemen might as well insist on separate apartments in the capitol 
to legislate in as to demand separate schools for their children under 
the constitution. 








nl 
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Conservatives were right—they could have no separate schools, 
though he himself was in favor of them. 


Harris, of Wake, had pledged himself in the campaign in 
favor of separate schools, and yet he would like to say “that 
he was in favor of a complete separation of the races—col- 
ored churches, colored schools, colored teachers.” The 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 91 to 2, the two who 
voted against adoption being two colored members, Sweat 
from Cumberland and Morris from Craven. On July 21, 
1868, “The resolution introduced by Mr. Bowman, in- 
structing the Board of Education to prepare and report a 
plan and a code of laws for the organization, governing, 
etc., of the Free Public Schools, was taken up and adopted.” 
On July 25, the House received “a message from the Senate 
concurring in the resolution instructing the Board of Edu- 
cation to prepare and report a plan and code of laws for the 
organization, government, etc., of the Free Public Schools 
of the State.” However, the resolution as printed in the 
public laws of 1868 says nothing about “the white and col- 
ored races” as in the original resolution, but reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Board of Education be and is hereby in- 
structed to prepare and report to this legislature, on or before the 15th 
day of November next, a plan and code of laws for the organization 
and maintenance of the system of Public Free Schools contemplated 
by the constitution of this state. 


Ratified the 28th day of July, A. D. 1868. 


First School Law under the Constitution of 1868.— 
After having been in session forty-seven days, the legislature 
adjourned on August 24, 1868, and met again according to 
adjournment on Monday, November 16, following. Ash- 
ley’s correspondence shows that he had been at work for the 
Board of Education during the recess, writing a school law 
in compliance with Bowman’s resolution. It will be seen 
that he built his system on the township district plan with 
several schools in a township instead of the old district plan 
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in the former school law. By act of legislature, ratified 
April 16, 1869, the new political subdivisions called for in 
the constitution and designated by the name of “townships,” 
were approved in eighty counties, whose commissioners had 
reported that they had divided their respective counties into 
convenient districts (townships) in fulfillment of the con- 
stitutional requirement. The act, in accordance with the 
constitution, directed that the township board of trustees, 
consisting of a clerk and two justices of the peace, be elected 
biennially in each township by the qualified voters therein. 
Among the duties and powers assigned to the township 
board of trustees were, in general, the management of high- 
ways, the maintenance of bridges, the assessment of taxable 
property in the township, and the “power to lay and collect 
all taxes that may be required to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the township.” On April 12, 1869, two days after 
the passage of the above-mentioned act, the legislature rati- 
fied “An Act to provide for a System of Public Instruction.” 
The following section of this act should be read in connec- 
tion with the preceding summary from the “Act Concern- 
ing Townships”: 


Section 15. In each township there shall be biennially elected, by 
the qualified voters thereof, a School Committee, to consist of three 
persons, who shall establish and maintain for at least four months in 
every year, a sufficient number of schools at convenient localities, 
which shall be for the education of all children between the ages of 
six and twenty-one years residing therein. 


This section was based on the final sentence of Section 5 
of the Constitution as follows: 


In every Township there shall also be biennially elected a School 
Committee, consisting of three persons, whose duty shall be prescribed 


(by) law. 


The new townships embraced more territory than the 
old school districts and hence, the township school commit- 








 _—— 
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tee had a larger duty to perform than had ever been per- 
formed by the former district school committee. Instead 
of the care and management of one school in a district, there 
were the care and management of several schools, and in- 
stead of directing the local educational interests of white 
children only, as formerly, the township school committee 
had to direct the local educational interests of both white 
and colored children assembled in separate schools in the 
township. Faithfully living up to campaign pledges the 
Republican majority party established in this, its first public 
school law, separate schools for the two races, and in con- 
formity with the repeated declarations in the constitutional 
convention, as to the impropriety of saying anything about 
color in school legislation, the words “white” and “black” 
nowhere appear in the first school law enacted by the Repub- 
lican majority in the legislature of 1868-69, though Section 
50 did direct that there should be “separate” schools for 
each “race.” And it is true that the school committee, in 
making the school census returns “of children and youth be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty-one years,” were required 
to “distinguish between males and females and between 
white and colored,” but this was no more than the national 
government required of its agents in taking the federal 
census. 

Revenue for Support of Schools——In order to raise suf- 
ficient revenue for the support of the public schools for a 
school population of 330,581 children, of whom 223,815 
were white and 106,766 were colored, the legislature (April 
1, 1869) directed that there should be “annually levied and 
collected a tax of one dollar and five cents on each taxable 
poll or male between the ages of twenty-one and fifty,” and 
that 75 per cent of this tax should be paid into the state 
treasury to be applied to the support of the public schools. 

In addition to this state poll tax thus provided, the legis- 
lature made a direct appropriation of one hundred thousand 
dollars from the state treasury to be apportioned to the 
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schools, along with the amount which might be received 
from the poll tax, in order to make possible the minimum 
four-months school term required by the constitution. And 
to make sure of a four-months term, the school law of 1868- 
69 made it the duty of the school committee to present to 
the township trustees and to the county commissioners ten 
days before the time for holding the annual or township 
meeting, an estimate of the amount of money needed for 
providing the schoolhouses, teachers’ wages, fuel, and other 
things required for the support of the schools in the town- 
ship for the constitutional period of at least four months. If 
the township trustees 


at an annual meeting shall fail to provide for schools to be taught at 
least four months of the year, and to provide for fuel, and to make 
any other provisions necessary for the efficiency and success of the 
schools, the school committee shall immediately forward to the county 
commissioners an estimate of the necessary expenses, and a tax equal 
to the amount of such estimate shall be levied on the township by the 
county commissioners at the same time the county taxes are levied, 
and the school committee, under the direction of the county commis- 
sioners, shall provide whatever shall be necessary for the schools for 
four months, and pay all expenses for the same out of the funds raised 
by the tax to be levied or provided in this section.* 


And if the county commissioners refused to levy the 
township tax equal to the amount of the estimate of the 
township school committee, they thereby became liable to 
indictment under the constitution.” 


1 Laws, 1868-69, Sec. 25, Chap. 184. 

?In a minority report of the House Committee on Education at the time the bill 
was under discussion, John W. Graham and Thomas J. Jarvis dissented from the 
majority report saying, “We believe that the Township Board of Trustees, under the 
supervision of the County Commissioners by the Constitution have exclusive control of 
the taxes to be levied and we are unwilling to invest the School Committee with this 
extraordinary power to which no limit is proposed.” House Journal, 1868-69, p. 561. 
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ASHLEY’S ADMINISTRATION 


Ashley’s First Report. Ashley’s Second Report. Normal 
Schools; Private Institutions. Report of Rev. J. W. Hood, 
Agent. Ashley’s Third Report; Obstacles in the Way. 
Reports from Examiners. Textbooks. The Colored Schools. 
Hood’s Report, 1870. Lack of Money. 


months after he had taken the oath of office and a 

week before the legislature was to reassemble, Ash- 
ley made his first report to the governor of the state. It 
consisted mainly of a statement of the results of his inves- 
tigations of the condition of the Literary Fund and the ac- 
counts of the old boards of county superintendents of common 
schools, a brief reference to the University under the new 
political control, and the need for normal schools in which 
to train teachers who would soon be needed in the schools 
of the state. He recommended that the affairs of the Bank 
of North Carolina and the Bank of Cape Fear be subjected 
to a rigid examination, so that if the stock in those banks 
should be found to be a total loss the people might know it 
and also know that any resulting increased taxation for the 
support of the public schools was therefore unavoidable. 
With but slightly veiled insinuation, if not at least a direct 
charge of incompetent management, he said that it was due 
the people of the state that “‘the waste and loss of this sacred 
fund should be accounted for”; and that it was due those 
who had had the management of these two banks “that it be 
shown that none of this vast sum has inured to their personal 
benefit.” And then he added, as if by way of anticipating 
what might be found to be the real cause of the loss, that if 
it should be shown that it had been “swallowed up in the 
vortex of war let the fact appear and we must be sorrow- 
fully content,” and if any of the original investment still 

[317] 


\ SHLEY’s First Report—On November 10, 1869, four 
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remained everybody would be thankful. In regard to the 
railroad stock belonging to the Literary Fund, the affairs of 
the Wilmington and Manchester Railroad were being inves- 
tigated and there was but little prospect that its stock would 
ever be a source of income for the schools. He believed that 
the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad stock would prob- 
ably again become profitable to its owners. 

During the short while that Ashley had been in office, 
he had endeavored to inform himself as to educational con- 
ditions in the state. Through the county commissioners, the 
State Board of Education of which he was a member, and 
the secretary, had called for a report of the number of white 
and colored children of school age in each district, the num- 
ber and condition of the old schoolhouses and the amount 
of the old common school fund on hand in the counties, the 
number of freedmen’s schools in each county, their enroll- 
ment and whether supported by the Freedmen’s Bureau or 
otherwise, the number of private schools, their enrollment 
and rates of tuition, and the number and condition of high 
school or academy buildings belonging to the city or town 
in which they were located. As this information was asked 
to be sent in by December 15, 1868, more than a month 
after the date of this, his first report, he had not had time to 
collect any data to present to the governor. The recent sus- 
pension of the University was referred to in a few brief sen- 
tences, and then with a recommendation of an appropriation 
of $30,000 for two normal schools, he closed his report. The 
document is interesting in that it shows how much common 
knowledge a stranger in an official position had acquired ina 
short while about a state in which he had not even a home, 
and what he had to suggest as a result of his investigations. 

Ashley's Second Report—Ashley’s second report, No- 
vember 1, 1869, is a report of progress in the work of organ- 
izing the public schools along the lines laid down in the law 
of 1868-69. First among the preliminary steps had been 
the publication and distribution of the new public school law, 
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plans of schoolhouses, teachers’ certificates, and school regis- 
ters. On the assumption that the one hundred thousand dol- 
lars appropriated by the legislature would be paid and that 
an equal amount would soon be derived from the poll tax, 
the superintendent apportioned to all the counties, except 
Onslow and Edgecombe, which had failed to report a census 
of their school population as per order of the State Board 
of Education, fifty cents for each child of school age as 
shown by the census returns sent in by each county. 

Normal Schools; Private Institutions —Normal instruc- 
tion at the University was required by the constitution, but 
a normal school for young women was needed far more than 
a normal department at the University for young men, and 
therefore he recommended that such an institution should be 
established at some convenient place in the state. The report 
contained information as to the teaching force, cost of tuition, 
and other valuable data from the colleges and private and 
charitable educational institutions for both white and col- 
ored children. So few institutions, however, had answered 
the superintendent’s request for information that he ex- 
pressed the opinion that all chartered educational institutions 
should as a matter of propriety be ever ready to respond 
to any call for information which might be sent out by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. From the data 
given in regard to the private schools and colleges and the 
many schools aided by various churches and benevolent or- 
ganizations, Ashley seemed heartened to believe “that the 
work of Education has begun in earnest in North Carolina. 
If rightly directed, these little streams, swelling into rivers 
and seas, will soon sweep the entire commonwealth.” 

Report of Rev. J. W. Hood, Agent—The Minutes of 
the State Board of Education for September 23, 1868, con- 
tain the following: 


Voted; That the interests of Public common school education, 
which are the peculiar charge of this Board, require the appointment 
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of an agent who shall act in the capacity of Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, therefore it is 

Ordered; That Rev. J. W. Hood, of Cumberland, be and hereby 
is appointed said Asst. Supt. of Public Instruction at an annual salary 
of Twelve hundred and Fifty Dollars ($1,250)* computed from the 


date of his commission. 


This new officer’s official duty was the general super- 
vision of the public school interests of the colored children. 
The office was a creation of the Board of Education and was 
thought to have been created to satisfy the views of Hood 
as to the duty of the state to entrust the education of colored 
children to colored people. He was given, therefore, the 
specific duty of supervising the public schools of the colored 
race. Before these schools were established, he devoted his 
time to visiting and inspecting the colored schools which had 
been established or aided by the Freedmen’s Bureau and the 
several benevolent organizations which were interested in 
the education of colored children. His report to Ashley is 
of historical value because it gives the reader a pretty ac- 
curate account of what was being done for North Carolina 
colored children by their friends just after the war while 
there were no public schools in operation. At the date of his 
report, April 22, 1869, the various agencies, not including 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, were maintaining, in whole or in 
part, 152 schools with 224 teachers, and an enrollment of 
11,826 pupils. Hood urged the need of one or more nor- 
mal schools for the training of colored teachers. Remem- 
bering his speech in the constitutional convention on the 
separation of the races in the schools, it was but natural for 
him to say with evident reluctance, that “as there appears 
to be an objection amounting to a prohibition of the use of 
the unoccupied buildings at Chapel Hill by colored pupils” 
perhaps the best that can be done is to establish several nor- 
mal schools in the state at places having “the largest number 
of good material.” 


1 Later his salary was made $1,500 per annum. 
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Ashley’s Third Report; Obstacles in the Way.—Dur- 
ing the fall of 1870 there came to the office of the super- 
intendent of public instruction the reports of seventy-five 
county examiners and many school committeemen on the 
condition of the public schools under their direction and con- 
trol. The reports were very meagre and incomplete owing 
to the difficulties that naturally attended the beginning of a 
county-wide educational undertaking. From them, however, 
we have official information as to the results of the initial 
efforts to inaugurate a system of public schools under the 
leadership of an unpopular stranger in the state. There 
were many obstacles in the way of success, some of them old 
and some of them new. First of all was the lack of money 
with which to build new schoolhouses and repair old ones, 
equip both old and new, and meet the many minor but no 
less necessary expenses that always arise in the management 
of a system of public schools. There was also a widespread 
and stubborn opposition to taxation for schools or for any 
other purpose, and this opposition was accentuated among 
the masses of the people who, as farmers, were receiving 
ruinously low prices for the product of their farms. The 
lack of competent teachers was another very great obstacle 
in the way of a successful beginning of the schools. Espe- 
cially was there a lack of colored teachers, and naturally so, 
because the Negroes, had had no adequate opportunity to 
prepare to teach during the five short years of freedom that 
had been theirs since the surrender in 1865. All these and 
other obstacles stood in the way of those who worked for 
the establishment of the public schools. It was evident from 
the reports of examiners and committeemen that there was 
much native prejudice against Negro education that begot 
hostility to a general scheme of public instruction for both 
white and colored children when this scheme was the work 
of uninvited outsiders who had gained control of affairs in 
the state directly by the help of the colored vote. Hence 
the efforts of those in control of the public schools of that 
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day, however good might have been their intentions, did not 
receive the hearty support and encouragement that was nec- 
essary for success. 

Reports from the Examiners.—Another source of oppo- 
sition and irritation was the machinery of the system which 
often resulted in the election of Negro school committee- 
men with whom many white men were unwilling to serve. 
The examiner in Richmond County reported that there was 
in his county 





an unaccountable indifference—a reluctance, even on the part of men 
who are qualified to accept positions on a school committee, especially 
if there is a prospect that they might have to resort to the disagreeable 
expedient of condemning a lot of land for a school site. At the town- 
ship election a year ago, a committee was chosen consisting of two 
white men and one colored man. ‘The whites neglected to qualify 
and would not serve. After several months, another white man, sig- 
nifying his willingness to serve, was appointed to fill one of the vacan- 
cies and was qualified. In a few months, for some unaccountable 
reason, he resigned, again leaving the colored man alone. At the 
Commissioners’ meeting the first of this month I made an effort to 
fill up the Board of School Committee that it might organize and go 
to work. I accordingly nominated two white men, one of whom was 
a member of the Constitutional Convention, also a member of the 
General Assembly for the last two years.” I had reason to think that 
one who had helped make the school law of the state would not hesi- 
tate, would not be ashamed or afraid to aid in carrying it into oper- 
ation. But after two or three weeks’ consideration, both of these 
backed down and declined to qualify. Consequently, at the last meet- 
ing of the County Commissioners on the 21st instant, I tried two 
others who came up like men, qualified, and entered upon their duties, 
and I believe they will work. 


He adds that there is much indifference in his county to 
free schools and “there is also much indifference on the part 
of many which was not confined to one political party” and 
for these reasons he has found the establishment of schools 


3R. T. Long, Sr., Republican, member Constitutional Convention of 1868 and 
member of General Assembly of 1868-69. 
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“up hill” work. From the report of the committee in this 
township (Rockingham) it was shown that it was finally nec- 
essary to ask the commissioners to exercise their authority 
and condemn a site for the white school. This is here given 
as an illustration of one of the many causes of local irritation 
which would arise here and there and develop a bitter fight 
that would hurt the public school interests possibly through- 
out the entire county. 
The examiner in Franklin County reported that 


In consequence of indifference on the part of school officers, 
prejudice in many localities against the schools on the part of the 
people, heavy taxes, etc., our public schools have not yet taken that 
stand among other schools that they merit. 


The examiner found it very difficult in many cases to “erase” 
from the mind the many reports in circulation against the 
public school system— 


The school houses are few and in bad order. Many of our 
schools have been taught in houses donated to the committee, just for 
the present term. ‘There is no money for building, repairing and 
furnishing houses. Hence, the committees are doing the best they can 
to get the schools started. I think that they are doing all they can to 
advance the school interests; but, limited as they are, they can for the 
present do no more than engage teachers for a time sufficient to take 
the money apportioned to them by the Board of Education or the 
state. But few, as yet, have made application for certificates. “There 
is a report circulated in this county, that the money appropriated for 
the payment of teachers has been squandered by the officers in 
charge; therefore, there is no use in commencing schools, and the 
township committees will not assume the responsibility of employing 
teachers. 


This report from Franklin was very much like that from 
many other counties, but, on the other hand, there came 
from Tyrrell County a much better account of school con- 
ditions. Two small frame houses had been built, thirteen 
white men and two colored men, two white women and one 
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colored woman had received certificates to teach, and the 
examiner had spent twenty-eight days in visiting the fifteen 
schools in the county. He closed his report with these 
“Remarks”: “Two of the townships have not reported. The 
schools are all good.” 

Textbooks-—When the public schools had been opened 
and the children had come to be taught, there was a great 
obstacle to success in the matter of textbooks. There was 
absolutely no uniformity and there were frequently almost 
as many different kinds of books as there were pupils to be 
taught. The Board of Education recommended a list of 
textbooks and Ashley did all he could to secure their use in 
the schools, but the lack of money and the difficulty of plac- 
ing books with merchants in convenient reach of the people 
were for the time being almost immovable obstacles in the 
way of bringing about uniformity of texts. Webster’s Blue 
Back Spelling Book was used in nearly every public school 
in the state, and Wiley’s North Carolina Reader was still a 
popular book in many sections. The Bible and the New 
Testament were occasionally reported among the many dif- 
ferent series of reading books used by the children. Fre- 
quently the report as to the textbooks used in the schools read 
as follows: “Mostly Webster’s Spelling Book,” “Such as 
could be bought at the country store,” “Promiscuous assort- 
ment,” “Textbooks used, old and promiscuous,” “Different 
kinds of textbooks, too poor to buy,” “No uniformity of text- 
books,” “Couldn’t get list so used old ones,” “Readers, from 
Grier’s Almanac to Parker and Watson,” “Various textbooks 
were used because the prescribed series were not placed in 
reach,” “Such as were on hand, no uniformity,” “Webster’s 
Elementary Spellers,” “Anything we could get,” ““Webster’s 
Speller and books recommended by the Board.” 

The Colored Schools—The work of establishing schools 
for the colored children was badly handicapped not only by 
the lack of teachers, which has already been referred to, but 
by the lack of money and the lack of schoolhouses in every 
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section of the state. The whites had many of the old school- 
houses of the common school days that had survived five 
years of neglect and non-use and the ravages of war. But 
the colored people had no school buildings save the com- 
paratively few which had been built by the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, northern benevolence, or their own personal contri- 
butions of labor, materials, and money. In the eastern part 
of the state there were large numbers of colored children 
anxious to go to school. In the western section there were 
so few colored children to be educated that to provide for 
them in separate schools was almost as difficult a problem 
as providing for the great numbers in the eastern counties. 
From Columbia Township in Transylvania County came the 
report that no schools had been established for colored chil- 
dren because “we could procure no teachers,” but the hope 
was expressed that the schools would be in “successful oper- 
ation next year.” Alaska Township in Macon County gave 
this report: “There is one female colored child in the town- 
ship. We will make arrangements for the instruction pri- 
vately.” In many western townships no colored children 
were reported of school age, and even in Waccamaw Town- 
ship, Brunswick County (a county which had a large colored 
population), the committee reported, “There are only nine 
colored children residing in this Township, it has been found 
impracticable to provide a school for them. There is no 
colored school near them.” Such conditions as these no 
doubt caused Ashley to write to L. P. Olds, the attorney 
general, on February 5, 1870, for his opinion on this point: 
“If there is no adequate provision for their separate accom- 
modation in the public schools of the township in which they 
reside, can colored children of lawful age be excluded from 
attending and receiving instruction in any free public schools 
that may be in operation.” No reply from Olds is known to 
be in existence (1930), but it may be presumed that pos- 
sibly he did not give a favorable opinion, from the fact that 
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no attempt was ever made to admit the children of one race 
into the schools of the other race. 

Hood’s Report, 1870.—The report of Rev. J. W. Hood, 
assistant superintendent of public instruction, to S. S. Ashley 
on September 1, 1870, gave information about the colored 
schools which were being aided in whole or in part by the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, the American Missionary Association, 
the Friends?’ Society, and other northern societies, but said 
very little about public schools for colored children. Be- 
lieving that practically all aid from the North would soon 
be withdrawn, his efforts had been to induce colored people 
“to take hold”? of the public schools and to continue their 
private schools with the aid from the Peabody Fund and the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. His visits to the schools that had been 
receiving aid from charitable sources enabled him to detect 
and correct certain frauds that were being practised by some 
of those in control. He found one teacher who had been 
reporting a monthly attendance of sixty-five pupils and re- 
ceiving, on that account, twenty dollars a month from the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, and yet there were only three pupils 
in the school on the day of his visit. This made him suspi- 
cious, and he found “on investigation that there had not been 
over nine pupils in that school in six months, and for the 
three months, next preceding, not over five.” He reported 
this to the superintendent of the Bureau, who at once dis- 
continued the school. Other similar cases were found and 
corrected. This report, like his former one, was devoted 
almost entirely to schools in towns which were aided by 
northern friends, the Freedmen’s Bureau, and a smal] tuition 
fee, and sometimes by the public school fund of the district. 
All these efforts of outside agencies to educate colored chil- 
dren were timely and exceedingly helpful, and from the 
schools thus aided came many of the teachers of the colored 
schools. 

Lack of Money.—The theory and the purpose of the 
first school law under the new régime was to provide, 
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through taxation, a school fund sufficient to furnish com- 
fortable schoolhouses and pay the salaries of teachers for at 
least four months each year. But the theory never mate- 
rialized and the purpose was never achieved. Generally 
speaking, the township school committee followed the law 
and gave the township trustees an estimate of the additional 
amount of money needed to meet the expenses of a four- 
months school in a comfortable house. It will be remem- 
bered that if the township trustees should fail to provide the 
money called for in the estimate sent them by the township 
school committee, it was the duty of the county commission- 
ers to levy and collect the tax. The voters in Township 
Number 3, Craven County, refused to lay the tax to meet 
the expenses of a four-months school, whereupon the com- 
missioners of Craven laid the tax. James S. Lane and other 
citizens of the township, endeavored, by an injunction, to 
prevent the collection of the tax, alleging that to do so would 
be in violation of Article VI, Section 7 of the constitution, 
which said: 


No County, City, Town, or other municipal corporation shall 
contract any debt, pledge its faith, or loan its credit, nor shall any tax 
be levied, or collected by any officer of the same, except for the neces- 
sary expenses thereof, unless by a vote of a majority of the qualified 
voters therein. 


Another ground on which the injunction was asked was 
that the commissioners, in laying the tax, had not preserved 
the “taxation equation” between polls and property as re- 
quired by the constitution. Judge W. J. Clarke, in the 
Superior Court, decided against Lane, and that the schools 
were a necessary expense and therefore the tax could be 
levied and collected. Lane took an appeal to the Supreme 
Court, which reversed Judge Clarke and decided that the 
school law under which the commissioners had levied the 
tax was unconstitutional. As a result, the tax was never 
collected and no one would pay a special school tax thus 
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levied in any county in the state after the Supreme Court’s 
reversal of Judge Clarke’s decision, and the four-months 
school called for in the constitution was killed for years to 
come, if its existence depended upon an additional tax in the 
township to supplement the amount apportioned from the 
state fund. Thus, so far as the courts were concerned the 
legislature had failed to write a law that could accomplish 
the clear purpose of the constitution. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE UNIVERSITY IN RECONSTRUCTION 
DAYS 


Politicians in Control. Financial Troubles. The State Board 
of Education. The University Discontinued. New Board 
of Trustees Elected. New Board Meets. The Next Step. 
Efforts to Reopen the University. A New Faculty Chosen. 
Provision for Colored Students. The New Faculty in 
Charge. Pools First Commencement. Proposed Reorgani- 
zation. Pou Would Endow the University. Pool’s Second 
Commencement. A Novel Plan for Continuing the Uni- 
versity. Suspension of the University. Changes in the Con- 
stitution. “Inseparable Connection with the Free Public 
School System”? Broken. 


by the Republicans in 1868 and of their unsuccessful 
attempt to reéstablish it in 1869-70 is a story of the 
destructive results of placing a state educational institution 
in the control of partisan politicians. The details of the story 
are found in the minutes of the old Board of Trustees, the 
State Board of Education, the new Board of Trustees elected 
in 1869, the new faculty elected by the new Board of Trus- 
tees, and the newspaper reports of, and comments on, the 
official acts of these several bodies. It begins, of course, in 
the summer of 1868 when the University was taken from 
the care and keeping of those who had loved and served it 
and placed in the control of unsympathetic strangers and 
native haters of the old régime, and it ends technically when, 
on motion in the meeting of the trustees, February 1, 1871, 
the exercises of the University were “suspended for the pres- 
ent,” though, in fact, there had been no exercises since the 
fall of 1870. 
Politicians in Control—The Constitution of 1868, in 
effect, placed the University of the state in the control of 
[ 329 ] 
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that political party which should happen to come into power 
at any general state election. The institution “with its lands, 
emoluments, and properties,” being the property of the state, 
was to be “held to an inseparable connection with the free 
Public School system of the State.” A state board of edu- 
cation was established, consisting of the governor, lieutenant 
governor, secretary of state, state treasurer, auditor, superin- 
tendent of public works, superintendent of public instruction 
and attorney general. This State Board of Education was 
invested with all the powers and trusts of the old Literary 
Board and had full power to legislate and make all needful 
rules and regulations for the public schools and to admin- 
ister the educational fund of the state. Any act, rule, or regu- 
lation of the Board might be altered or amended or repealed 
by the legislature, and any act thus altered, amended, or 
repealed could not be reénacted by the Board. To the State 
Board of Education was assigned the duty of electing the 
trustees of the University, and the members of the State 
Board were themselves, ex officio, trustees of the University. 
Thus it is seen that the several state officers, as members of 
the State Board of Education not only elected the trustees 
of the University but were also members of the Board of 
Trustees of that institution. Their power and influence did 
not stop here. They and three trustees elected by the Board 
of Trustees constituted the executive committee of the 
Board of Trustees, and the governor of the state was ex 
officio president of the State Board of Education, the Board 
of Trustees of the University, and the executive committee 
of the University. Thus the entire management and con- 
trol of the University were placed definitely in the hands 
of politicians, no matter which political party happened to 
come into power. 

Financial Troubles —With the loss of the endowment, 
the pressure of debts, and the fact that the tuition fees were 
not sufficient to pay the salaries of the professors, it was 
realized that the University was surely heading towards fi- 
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nancial destruction. As a possible means of avoiding this 
and of strengthening the institution for greater service in 
the future, the trustees, at the meeting in December, 1867, 
abolished the old four-year curriculum and adopted in its 
place a new system of instruction to go into effect at the be- 
ginning of the fall term of 1868. This new system consisted 
of several independent schools—the School of Latin, the 
School of Greek, the School of Mathematics, etc., each under 
the care of a professor to whom the University would pay a 
smaller salary than formerly but would give a part, or pos- 
sibly the whole, of the tuition paid by the students in his 
particular school. Anticipating that this action would be 
taken, the president and faculty, who really favored the new 
departure, had already resigned at a meeting of the trustees 
held on August 22, 1867, to take effect at the annual meeting 
in the following December. When the system was formally 
adopted at the December meeting, the trustees requested the 
president and his faculty “to retain their places until the new 
system shall take effect as provided.” In thus resigning in 
advance, the faculty relieved the trustees of any embarrass- 
ment if they should wish to make any changes in the faculty, 
and, at the same time, they could, of course, reélect such of 
the old professors as they might wish to retain. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to recall that Dr. Kemp P. Battle in 
his History of the University says, “Although the teaching 
force would be newly chosen, the trustees in all probability 
would reélect the old staff.” This statement by Dr. Battle is 
all the more significant when it is remembered that he was 
the leader in the movement to change the curriculum. The 
promoters of this new scheme believed that it could be fi- 
nanced by making “vigorous efforts to obtain contributions 
from the General Assembly and from the alumni and friends 
of the University, and also a canvass made for new students.” 
“Seven years afterward the Chairman? of the committee on 


? History of the University of North Carolina, I, 767. 
? Dr. Kemp P. Battle. 
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the subject, almost altogether by correspondence, in a few 
weeks procured $20,000 in subscriptions for the revival of 
the institution. It is reasonable to believe that similar liber- 
ality existed in 1868, which would have brought good fruit, 
if new men, who had not the sympathy of the alumni gen- 
erally, had not displaced the old authorities.”* But events 
in the political world were tending rapidly and certainly 
toward greater changes in the University than a mere change 
in the curriculum, however radical that change might be. 
The State Board of Education—tThe first meeting of 
the Board of Education was held in the governor’s office at 
Raleigh, July 9, 1868, just five days after the inauguration 
of the state officers. Those present were Governor W. W. 
Holden; H. J. Menninger, secretary of state; Henderson 
Adams, auditor; D. A. Jenkins, treasurer; C. L. Harris, su- 
perintendent of public works; W. M. Coleman, attorney 
general; and S. S. Ashley, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; Lieutenant-Governor Tod R. Caldwell .alone being 
absent. Governor Holden presented to the Board a com- 
munication from ex-Governor Manly, secretary of the Board 
of Trustees, containing the following resolutions which had 
been unanimously adopted at the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees held in Chapel Hill, on June 3, 1868, during 


commencement: 


Wuereas, for various reasons it is deemed inexpedient and im- 
practicable, at the present time to carry into effect the change in the 
course of studies in the institution, heretofore ordered by the Board of 
Trustees; and WHEREAS, the resignations of several members of the 
faculty, have been accepted, to go into effect at the close of the 
present session—this day; 

Therefore Resolved, That all the present members of the Faculty 
of this University, viz. Hon. D. L. Swain, LL.D., President; Manuel 
Fetter, A.M., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature; Hon. 
W.H. Battle, LL.D., Professor of Law; Rev. Fordyce H. Hubbard, 
§.T.D., Professor of Latin Language and Literature; Rev. Charles 


? Battle, op. cét., I, 767. 
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Phillips, A.M., Professor of Pure Mathematics; and Hildreth H. 
Smith, A.M., Professor of Modern Languages, be and they are 
hereby reappointed; and they are respectfully requested to continue in 
the performance of their respective departments as heretofore and 
they remain in the service of the University and in charge and pro- 
tection of its property, under the rules and regulations now in force, 
and with the several salaries now paid them respectively. 

Resolved, That the President of this Board announce from the 
rostrum during the services this day, the purport of the foregoing 
resolutions; and that it is expected that the course of studies in the 
University will be continued at the beginning of the next regular 
session as heretofore. 


The University Discontinued Following the reading 
of the foregoing communication President Swain, who was 
present by invitation, was asked to make such statements as 
he deemed necessary for the information of the Board and 
at the close of his remarks, without any comment on what 
he had said, the Board took a recess for fifteen minutes. On 
reassembling, Attorney General Coleman offered a reso- 
lution discontinuing the University until further notice. The 
resolution was adopted and the secretary was directed to 
publish the fact “for the information of all concerned.” The 
adoption of this resolution, coming immediately after Presi- 
dent Swain’s remarks, was pretty plain indication of what 
was soon to follow. A committee was appointed to look after 
the condition of the land script authorized by Congress, the 
secretary of the Board was authorized to receive from Gov- 
ernor Worth all the books, papers, and other property of 
the Literary Board, and also from Governor Manly all 
books, papers, and property in his possession belonging to 
the University, and then the meeting adjourned to meet 
again on July 11, two days later. 

New Board of Trustees Elected—At the meeting on 
July 11, 1868, Lieutenant-Governor Tod R. Caldwell, an 
alumnus of the University, made an unsuccessful attempt to 
have the Board rescind the resolution of Coleman discontin- 
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uing the University. At this meeting a new Board of Trustees 
was elected. Holden dominated the members of the Board of 
Education and they elected the trustees, and in this way the 
new Board of Trustees was the choice of a set of politicians 
whose leader, Governor Holden, was a bitter partisan and 
politically unfriendly to those who had been leaders in the 
state and who, though for the time being politically in the 
minority, were destined to be leaders again in North Caro- 
lina in the years not far ahead. The Board of Trustees con- 
sisted of one member for each county in the state. They did 
not in every case live in the counties they represented, as for 
instance, A. W. Tourgée, of Guilford, represented Alleghany, 
a county, it is believed he had never seen at the time he was 
made a trustee; in fact, it will be remembered that he had 
not lived in the state four years when he was acting as a 
University trustee for the far-away mountain county. He 
was among those who attended the meetings regularly and 
was always recorded as “A. W. Tourgée, of Alleghany,” 
although he knew and the secretary knew that he was at the 
time a resident of Guilford County. Only five of the new 
Board had been members of the old Board and only eighteen 
of the new members were University alumni. 

New Board Meets —The first meeting of the new Board 
was held in the senate chamber in Raleigh on July 23, 1868. 
There were in attendance all the members of the State Board 
of Education, thirty-nine trustees, and President Swain, who 
thought he had a right to be present because, under the new 
constitution, the president of the University was a member 
of the Board of Trustees. The Board proceeded at once to 
disclose its purpose in the management of the institution. 
R. W. Lassiter, of Granville, was elected secretary and treas- 
urer in place of Charles Manly, the almost lifelong holder 
of that position. On motion of Governor Swain, Mr. Manly 
was requested to read his report. He asked that it be read 
by Mr. Lassiter, the secretary-elect. After the reading of 
the report by Lassiter, Mr. Manly was thanked by unani- 
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mous vote for the efficient and able manner in which he had 
performed his duties. His report was quite full and gave 
in detail an account of the funds that had been in his keeping. 
Its conclusion was a pathetic farewell to a dearly loved trust, 
a tragic surrender to the brutal force of avowed politicians. 
He declared that in taking leave of the books and papers 
which had been in his keeping, he did so with deep and un- 
affected pain, for they had been his friends and associates 
for the better part of his manhood, for fifty years of un- 
broken care and attention save for the few years he had been 
in the executive chair of the state. In these records could 
be traced the financial history of the institution. In them 
could be traced the steady growth of the University from a 
small beginning to a high position and influence: 


Here you may mark her honorable beginning as a grammar 
school,* may trace her gradual and steady rise in reputation and influ- 
ence till through the noble and sustained efforts of her first President, 
Joseph Caldwell, and the still more extended and successful policy of 
her last President, David L. Swain, and the unremitting labor of her 
noble band of professors and teachers, she became the just pride of the 
state, distinguished among the most elevated institutions of the whole 
country, Here are the scholastic footsteps of her thousand young 
men pursuing their curriculum to the final goal of their collegiate 
course, when leaving her academic groves her alumni have gone forth 
to fill and adorn the highest places in the nation. They fill the pulpit 
and bar and bench and national councils. You will find them in the 
highest offices in the gift of the American people—Governors, Sen- 
ators, Ministers abroad and in the cabinet at home, and in the Presi- 
dential chair. God grant that her sun may never set, that under your 
government her effulgence may grow brighter and that her useful- 
ness may increase more and more throughout all time. 


His sorrow and eloquence had no effect on his hearers and 
served no other end than to get a place in the official records, 
where they will ever speak to succeeding ages of the heavy 


“An error unless he meant that at its beginning it was possibly no better than a 
grammar school. 
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heart of an old man and faithful public servant who was 
driven away from service in behalf of his alma mater by 
politicians, in order to make room for one of their own num- 
ber whom they wished to reward. 

The next day, July 24, 1868, a committee which had 
been appointed the day before to report business for con- 
sideration of the Board made a report. The first resolution 
in this report was: 


Resolved, That the resignation of the President of the University 
and of the seven members of the faculty, tendered to the Board (in 
August) 1867 be and they are hereby accepted and that all the chairs 
in the University are hereby declared vacant. 


Tourgée moved that to the last line in the resolution 
there be added the words “and abolished” and the resolution 
thus amended was immediately adopted. By this resolution, 
the University in the care and keeping of its lifelong friends 
became a thing of the past and the building of a new institu- 
tion to take its place was the self-assumed task of those who 
had thus driven from Chapel Hill President Swain and his 
faculty of former days. 

The Next Step—Having abolished the chairs in the 
University, and having ordered its doors to be closed to the 
youth of the state, the next step of the political party in 
power was to endeavor to reopen the institution and place it 
under the academic control of a new president and a new 
faculty. Therefore the following resolutions, forming a 
part of the same report, were also adopted: 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee be and they are hereby 
authorized to prepare and put in operation a plan of thorough and 
efficient reorganization of the University upon the popular and liberal 
basis contemplated in the constitution of the state and that the said 
committee in order to carry out the same, be authorized and em- 
powered to elect a President and faculty of the University and to 
devise and adopt a system of instruction and government and to re- 
sume the exercises of the institution at the earliest practicable time. 
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And that all matters of detail in relation to carrying out the provisions 

of this resolution be confided to the discretion of said committee. 
Resolved, That the salaries of the President, members of the 

faculty, Secretary and Treasurer be the same as those paid in the year 


1860. 


Just before the adjournment Barringer secured the 
adoption of a resolution declaring that “Only a man of estab- 
lished national reputation as a scholar and an educator should 
be selected as President of the University.” 

Efforts to Reopen the University —At a meeting of the 
trustees held in Raleigh on the third Tuesday of November, 
1868, the Secretary, R. W. Lassiter, presented his report, 
which was received and adopted. In it he set forth the 
poverty of the University and his inability, owing to the 
stay law, to collect debts due the institution. However, in 
an evident effort to encourage the trustees to stand by their 
charge he said “notwithstanding the present distressed con- 
dition of the University, there is reason to hope that, by 
judicious management, it shall ere long be restored to pros- 
perity and be enabled to enter upon a career of usefulness 
not excelled at any period of its former history, and compare 
favorably with any similar in the land.” In all the deliber- 
ations looking to the reopening of the University there were 
two questions that had to be solved first of all—how to find 
funds to pay the faculty and how to form a plan by which 
to provide a college education for such young colored men 
as should wish to obtain one. 

On November 20, 1868, at a meeting of the trustees, a 
series of resolutions was offered by Chief Justice Richmond 
M. Pearson. Two of these resolutions are as follows: 


(1) Resolved, That, the Executive Committee be instructed to 
ascertain and report to the meeting in January whether a suitable site, 
at some place in the state, other than at Chapel Hill, or its vicinity, 
for the location of an institution as a department of the University, 
upon the plan set out in the donation of the land scrip by act of con- 
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gress, exclusively for the use of pupils of color, can be obtained and at 
what price, and that they report all other facts necessary for the 
inauguration of the institution: for instance, the number of teachers 
which may be required at the start, what necessary buildings, num- 
ber of acres of land, etc. Adopted. 

(3) Resolved, That the committee be instructed to ascertain and 
report to the next meeting, whether a competent teacher (or teachers) 
can be induced to take charge of the University and carry on the 
exercises suitable and necessary in the present condition of the country, 
in consideration of the use of the buildings, grounds, apparatus etc., 
belonging to the University without charge, for a term not exceeding 
five years, with the understanding that, should the State send pupils 
to the University to be educated as teachers of common schools, the 
State will pay the ordinary room rent and tuition fees, and with the 
further understanding, that pupils of color will not be admitted to 
that institution, provision having been made by previous resolution for 
the erection of a separate institution for the benefit and instruction of 
pupils of color. 


Judge Settle offered the following amendment: 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed to ascer- 
tain whether a sufficient number of teachers, competent to carry on 
the exercises of the University, can be secured, in consideration of the 
use and occupation of the college buildings, apparatus, etc., without 
charge for a term not to exceed five years, take charge of the institu- 
tion, with the understanding that, should the State send young men to 
the University to be instructed as teachers of common schools, the 
State will pay the ordinary room rent and tuition fees to the teachers, 
and in case such arrangement shall prove impracticable, that then the 
Executive Committee, after advertising the fact, shall proceed, on the 
first day of January, 1869, to elect . . . Professors upon such terms 
as may be deemed best by said committee, and the exercises of the 
University be commenced on the first day of February, A. D. 1869. 


S. S. Ashley followed with another amendment: 


Resolved further, That ample provision shall be made for afford- 
ing the benefit of University education to colored pupils, at some place 
other than Chapel Hill, which shall be equal in all respects to that 
furnished to white pupils at Chapel Hill. 
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The amendments were adopted and the original reso- 
lutions offered by Judge Pearson thus amended, were 
adopted. In this way, the matter of reopening the Univer- 
sity was again left to the executive committee, after which 
the trustees adjourned to meet again the first Wednesday 
in January, 1869. 

A New Faculty Chosen.—At the meeting held accord- 
ing to adjournment on the first Wednesday in January, 
1869, S. S. Ashley, secretary of the executive committee, 
reported that, after considerable correspondence, no teachers 
had been found who would agree to accept the University 
and conduct its exercises on the terms that had been offered, 
and that the committee, acting under instructions of the trus- 
tees, had decided that the exercises of the University should 
commence on February 1, 1869, and, for the next academical 
year, be conducted upon the plan in operation “at the time 
of the suspension.” The report gave the names of the fac- 
ulty that had been chosen to conduct the University upon 
the “old plan,” followed by the former faculty which had 
been so summarily dismissed from service a few months be- 
fore. The new faculty consisted of Rev. Solomon Pool, of 
Chapel Hill, as president at a salary of $2,000 a year and 
$150 a year for house rent, and the following professors at a 
salary of $1,500 a year and “house rent”: Fisk P. Brewer, of 
Raleigh, Professor of Greek, David S. Patrick, of Rocking- 
ham County, Professor of Latin, Rev. James Martling of 
Missouri, Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, and Alexander 
McIver, of Davidson College, Professor of Mathematics. 
Barringer had, by previous resolution, committed the trus- 
tees to elect no one unless he had established a national 
reputation as a scholar and teacher. Pool, the new president, 
had no such reputation. He graduated at the University in 
1853, since which time he had been a tutor and adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in his alma mater until 1866. He was 
practically unknown in the state at the time of his election and 
absolutely unknown in the nation. Brewer, a graduate of 
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Yale, had taught in a colored school in Raleigh and was of 
acknowledged scholarship in his department. Patrick gradu- 
ated at the University in 1856, since which time he had been 
an inconspicuous teacher in an academy in Arkansas. Mart- 
ling was an unknown man from Missouri and probably owes 
his election to the fact that he was a brother-in-law of 
Ashley. Alexander McIver, a graduate of the University 
in 1853, was Professor of Mathematics at Davidson College 
at the time of his election to the Chair of Mathematics in the 
University. He was a fine teacher and was popular as an 
instructor with Davidson students. All of these men were 
Republicans; in fact, it was well understood that no other 
than a Republican would be considered in the election of 
professors. 

Provision for Colored Students—In compliance with 
Judge Pearson’s first resolution, the committee presented an 
elaborate plan for a department of the University open to 
colored students. The plan included such instruction as 
was regarded as necessary to train “intelligent merchants, 
agriculturists, and mechanics” and also offered such “clas- 
sical studies as may be suited to fit pupils for the University.” 
In order to establish this institution for colored students it 
was recommended that the trustees immediately institute 
proper means for organizing and maintaining a school of 
Agriculture and Technology for such qualified residents of 
the state as might apply for admission into its classes. As 
a location for this school, the committee recommended a 
tract of land containing eight hundred acres in Wake County, 
seven miles west of Raleigh and one and a half miles from 
Asbury, a station on the railroad from Raleigh to Greens- 
boro. This tract of land could be bought for $8,000 and 
the total cost of the land, the erection of necessary buildings, 
the salary of a principal and two teachers for the first year, 
and certain incidental expenses were estimated to amount to 
$22,000. It was recommended that this new department 
be placed under the supervision of the state superintendent 
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of public instruction, that the teachers be selected by the 
executive committee of the Board of Trustees, and that the 
state superintendent “have authority to require the services 
of the professors of the University whenever his requisition 
will not interfere with their duties at Chapel Hill.” In 
closing this report, which was signed by Ashley and which 
was evidently written by him, it was recommended that if 
such an institution should be established, “instead of devot- 
ing it ‘exclusively’ to the use and benefit of the colored stu- 
dents of the state, it be open to all the residents of the state 
who may be found qualified for admission.” “Placed upon 
this basis imsidious discriminations will be avoided and [its 
funds | constitutionally disbursed. The necessity of apology 
and explanation will be obviated and the charge of injustice 
and proscription rendered groundless.” 

Since, under the lash of the color-line argument of the 
conservatives, the department of the University at Chapel 
Hill had been set aside “exclusively” for the use and benefit 
of white residents of the state and its doors were not stand- 
ing open to both races, the line of thought in the foregoing 
quotation from the report was evidently another shot from 
a negrophilist and a charge that the trustees of the Univer- 
sity had not avoided insidious discriminations and were there- 
fore under the necessity of apology and explanation and 
were subject to the charge of injustice and proscription. The 
implication is that if the University should be placed on the 
same basis as it was recommended that the colored depart- 
ment be placed, colored men might enter it and that if they 
did, then there would be no need for any department of the 
University based upon race differences. To meet the expenses 
of this new department it was recommended that the trustees 
appeal to the legislature for an appropriation. Help for the 
colored department never came from the legislature; neither 
did the legislature ever appropriate the sum of $12,000 
which was asked for by the trustees to cover the expense 
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of “resuming the University and continuing through the next 
college year.” 

With evident satisfaction at their work the committee 
declared that the University was then entering upon a new 
era, that it “should consequently avoid the defects of the 
old universities and combine the excellent and approved im- 
provements of the new.” It had the characteristic ring of 
the formal utterances of Ashley, the secretary, who in many 
of his official statements showed that he came to North Caro- 
lina regarding himself as a missionary to the benighted 
heathen, bringing to those who were in ignorance and dark- 
ness and fear of the old rebel leaders the knowledge, light, 
and protection of self-righteous adventurers, who too often 
have an overbearing contempt for those among whom they 
take their abode without invitation. Rejoicing at the thought 
of the possibilities of great things, the following statement is 
characteristic of Ashley’s style and of his confidence in his 
ability to accomplish things in North Carolina: “It is de- 
sirable to make our University the leading literary institu- 
tion in the South. This can be done. Circumstances are 
favorable. The times are propitious for this noble achieve- 
ment.”? And yet in a few short months the whole effort was 
a failure because the trustees evidently cared nothing for the 
opinions of the University’s old-time friends and students, 
because the faculty did not command the respect of the peo- 
ple of the state, and because a Republican legislature would 
not provide for its support. 

The New Faculty in Charge.—The exercises of the Uni- 
versity under the new president and faculty began on March 
3, 1869, with three students present on the opening day, 
according to a letter from S. S. Ashley in the Raleigh Szand- 
avd of March 24, 1869. From this communication we also 
learn that by the 16th of March eight students had been 
regularly enrolled and two others were ready to enter on 
the following day. He felt “warranted,” therefore, in an- 
nouncing to the public that there were even then ten students 
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at the University and “candidates still waiting for admission.” 
“The friends of a sound, liberal, popular education through- 
out the State may well be encouraged; the University is 
putting on new strength.” 

Pool’s First Commencement.—At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees held on Commencement Day at Chapel Hill 
there were present ten trustees: Ashley, Holden, Buxton, 
Dick, Rodman, Lassiter, Bynum, Thomas, and Watts. Presi- 
dent Pool read his report of what had been accomplished 
during the brief session of the three preceding months. Ten 
students had been enrolled—seven freshmen and_ three 
sophomores. Of this small number he said with evident 
pleasure, “These students have, with very inconsiderable 
exception, commended themselves by regular attendance, 
polite deportment, and scrupulous faithfulness in the dis- 
charge of duty.” An outline of the studies pursued showed 
that although an effort had been made to follow the old 
curriculum, the work had been very elementary and that 
the studies of the freshmen had been no further advanced 
than those in the first-year classes in the preparatory schools 
of that day. In addition to the regular class work, “all the 
students have prepared declamations and essays and have 
gone through the Gospel of Luke. Such an amount of labor, 
though not occasion of boasting, may still be accepted as evi- 
dence of industry.” Ashley, intent upon maintaining the 
“inseparable connection” of the University with the public 
schools, had been present during the examination period. 
Pool said of his presence, “The value and interest of our 
examinations have been greatly enhanced by the presence 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. 'S. S. Ash- 
ley. The faculty desire and solicit a like personal and official 
supervision of the workings of the University from all the 
members of the Board of Trustees.” 

The reading of Pool’s report was followed by addresses 
by Governor Holden and Superintendent Ashley, and the 
annual address before the two literary societies was deliv- 
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ered by William B. Rodman. The small number of stu- 
dents who had enrolled, the absence of the old-time crowds 
of country people and visitors from a distance for which 
Chapel Hill commencements in the past had been famous, 
the pathetic feebleness of the academic exercises by the stu- 
dents, which have been characterized as a “burlesque on 
literary festivities,” and an utter lack of sympathy with the 
management of the University by the people generally was 
a “frost” on the trustees and faculty and provoked the wrath 
and resentment of the politicians who were sponsors for the 
new order of educational control in North Carolina. 
Proposed Reorganization—On November 12, 1869, 
President Pool reported to the trustees that twenty-eight 
students were then in attendance at the University, nearly 
three times as many as had attended during the short session 
of the preceding months of March, April, and May. Ashley 
informed the trustees that the legislature had failed to amend 
the charter of the University so as to authorize a department 
for colored students and recommended that when the charter 
should be “revised” the executive committee be authorized 
to proceed in establishing such a department. At a meeting 
held four days later, November 16, 1869, the executive 
committee submitted a plan of reorganization of the Uni- 
versity. It began with the statement that a University was 
an assemblage of colleges and then named the following as 
the colleges that should be established at the University: a 
College of Literature and Arts, a College of Philosophy, 4 
College of Science and Arts, a College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, a Business and Commercial College, a Col- 
lege of Law, and a College of Medicine. In addition, the 
new plan provided for a colored department, which should 
have a principal and as many assistants as necessary, a model 
farm, work shops, etc. This plan, which gave in detail the 
subjects to be taught in each college and department, was 
adopted by the trustees, and the president of the Board was 
requested to transmit a copy to the legislature and request 
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an appropriation sufficient “to set it into operation and main- 
tain its several colleges, furnishing free tuition to the num- 
ber of one hundred and seventy residents of the state.” In 
accordance with this request, on this day, November 16, 
1869, Holden in his annual message to the legislature said: 


There is now at Chapel Hill a Faculty consisting of a President 
and four professors, who are able and experienced. The establish- 
ment of schools and colleges implied in the University system, will re- 
quire the appointment of several additional professors. A complete 
University should at once be organized. ‘The constitution contem- 
plates a University, which is an assemblage of colleges, and not simply 
a college, and in such a University everything should be taught which 
will fit students for the varied callings and employments of life. The 
trustees of the University will organize the colored department as 
rapidly as their means will permit. This department is not only a 
matter of justice, but of sincerity. . . . I cannot close this part of my 
Message without earnestly appealing to the General Assembly to aid 
the trustees in sustaining the University. This time-honored institu- 
tion should not, in any event, be neglected. Our young men should 
be educated at home. To provide for this in a manner in every way 
suitable and proper should be a leading object with the General As- 
sembly, as it is with the trustees of the institution. 


The legislature, however, did not heed the request. 

Pou Would Endow the University —On November 2A, 
1869, E. W. Pou, one of the Republican members in the 
House, from Johnston, offered a bill entitled “An Act to 
reéndow the University of North Carolina.” He was an 
advocate of higher education, and he saw in the feeble and 
unsuccessful efforts of Pool’s faculty at Chapel Hill unmis- 
takable signs of the early death of the state institution at 
that place. His bill shows him to be far in advance of his 
party associates, and many of the members of the opposition 
for that matter. Admitting the loss of the former endow- 
ment “amounting to two hundred thousand dollars in gold 
through the results and vicissitudes of the war,” he declared 
that good faith and common honesty demanded that the state 
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should, “in some degree” replace “a fund which had been 
donated, in large measure, by private liberality to the inter- 
ests of higher education in North Carolina.” 


Pou’s BILu 


WueErEAs, the Constitution enjoins on the General Assembly to 
provide that the benefits of the University, as far as practicable, be 
extended to the youth of the State, free of expense for tuition; which 
constitutional obligation remains undischarged, and cannot be dis- 
charged without adequate endowment; therefore, 

Section 1. The General Assembly of North Carolina do enact as 
follows: The Governor be, and he is hereby empowered and directed, 
immediately upon the ratification of this act, to transfer, or cause to 
be transferred, four thousand shares, (4,000) owned and held by the 
State in the North Carolina Rail Road Company,’ to the trustees of 
the University of North Carolina, to be owned and held by the Trus- 
tees aforesaid, for the purpose hereinafter declared, in like manner 
and upon like condition as said shares are now held and owned by the 
State. 

Section 2. Such transfer shall, be made and executed by the 
Governor on the books of the said Rail Road corporation, conform- 
ably to the rules and regulations thereof in such cases provided. 

Section 3. Such shares, together with all dividends, proceeds and 
profits thereof, shall be held and invested by the Trustees aforesaid, 
and their successors, and forever applied and used exclusively as a 
permanent endowment for the University of the State. 


When the bill came up for discussion on February 3, 
1870, Hodnett, of Caswell, offered an additional section, 
ViZ.: 


That eight thousand shares of the State’s capital stock in the 
North Carolina Railroad Company be, and the same is hereby 
authorized to be assigned and transferred, in like manner and upon 
like conditions, to the Board of Education, to be held forever by said 
Board; and the dividends and profits thereof to be annually or other- 
wise applied to the support of the free schools of the State. 


® That part of the present Southern Railway between Goldsboro and Charlotte. 
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The bill and the amendment provoked a typical legis- 
lative discussion. Hodnett argued for. the adoption of his 
amendment because of the urgent needs of the public schools. 
He would vote for the bill only on condition that his amend- 
ment was adopted. One member, J. P. Vest, from Forsyth, 
feared that the amendment would hurt the credit of the 
state. He believed that the University should be at Raleigh 
and not at Chapel Hill and offered a substitute providing for 
the sale of the University and the swamp lands for the bene- 
fit of higher education. His substitute was rejected. Wil- 
liam A. Moore, of Chowan, spoke in favor of the bill and 
the amendment. He would place the University and the 
public schools on the same footing. “To endow the Uni- 
versity and strengthen the public schools by a transfer of a 
part of such [railroad] stock, would be the best memorial 
that members could erect for themselves in the hearts of the 
children hereafter.” He wanted the branch of the Univer- 
sity for colored people located at Raleigh and favored the 
election of professors from the different denominations and 
without regard to political affiliations. G. Z. French, of 
New Hanover, also favored both the bill and the amend- 
ment. It was necessary to have an endowment in order to 
secure a competent faculty. In the endowment he saw also 
the means of affording free tuition to the one hundred and 
seventy students that the trustees had asked for, and then, 
reminding the reader of one of the proposals of Archibald 
D. Murphey, of whom he had probably never heard, he 
added that he not only favored giving free tuition to poor 
students but free board and clothes also if necessary. Fol- 
lowing this burst of philanthropic liberality, he proposed a 
condition which had so often been brought forward by advo- 
cates of college education for poor students—that they 
should be “required to teach for a certain time in the public 
schools at a nominal salary.” Plato Durham strongly op- 
posed both the bill and the amendment. The stock, if sold, 
would not yield more than “30 cents to 50 cents on the dol- 
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lar” and the proceeds would give only about $250 to each 
county for its public schools. He argued that the constitu- 
tion merely said that the legislature should provide for a 
system of public schools “but did not say when” it should 
provide the system. The proposed endowment for the Uni- 
versity seemed like providing for the support of incom- 
petent men—strangers who had been foisted on the people 
of the state. He cited Wake Forest, Trinity, and Davidson 
as self-supporting institutions and said that the University of 
North Carolina would be self-supporting also if it com- 
mended itself to the public. Finally the bill was referred 
to the judiciary committee, which reported to the House on 
February 18, 1870, recommending that it be postponed “till 
next session,” and thus Pou’s worthy scheme for the re-en- 
dowment of the University failed to be enacted into law. 

Pool’s Second Commencement—Commencement day, 
Thursday, June 9, 1870, marked the close of the first and 
only full academic year under Solomon Pool’s administra- 
tion. Governor Holden was not present but Ashley acted 
as president pro tem at the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees. The principal item of business was the president’s 
report, which showed an enrollment of fifty students for the 
year then closing. At the fall meeting of the trustees (No- 
vember 14, 1870), President Pool reported thirty-six stu- 
dents in the junior, sophomore, freshman, and preparatory 
classes. As usual, he did not give the enrollment by classes. 
His report showed that he was beginning to be sensitive and 
resentful under criticism from the outside world as to the 
conduct of the students, which he said had been decorous, 
courteous, and polite. There had been some cases of im- 
propriety which had not been serious enough to merit dis- 
missal. False reports had been circulated in the newspapers 
and the students had either read these reports or had heard 
them read by others, with the result that it had been more 
difficult to maintain discipline. He hoped that the day was 
not far distant when this form of attack on the University 
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would cease and the better feelings of the people would tri- 
umph over prejudice. Sunday afternoon instruction was 
afforded to the several classes and during the week literary 
and scientific subjects had been discussed before the whole 
body of students. 

A Novel Plan for Continuing the University —At this 
meeting, November 14, 1870, Pool, possibly in apprehension 
of future trouble for the University, submitted a plan for 
its continuance. The plan as recorded in the minutes is so 
indefinitely set forth that it is here presented for the reader’s 
benefit: 


A PLAN FoR CONTINUING THE UNIVERSITY 


I. That a committee of trustees confer with the authorities of other 
colleges with the view of bringing them under the head of the 
State University. 

1. The corporations of the several colleges to still retain their 
present chartered rights, 

2. To receive such aid, as colleges of the University as may be 
agreed upon. 

II. To effect the lease of the property at Chapel Hill upon such fair 
and equitable terms as the following; 

1. Lessee to give bond for the security of the property and its 
safe return at the expiration of the time of the lease, natural 
decay and accidental fire &c excepted, 

2. Free tuition to be offered constantly to fifty youth of the 
State, 

3. The leading religious sects of the State to be offered a repre- 
sentation in the college, and the discussion of party politics to 
be constantly forbidden, 

4. To be one of the University colleges, submitting reports of 
the operations of the college &c to the trustees of the Uni- 
versity at such times as the said trustees may require. 


Committees of trustees were appointed to arrange a lease 
and to confer with college authorities about working out the 
plan and report what had been done at the meeting of the 
trustees on February 1, 1871. At this meeting on February 
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1, 1871, there was bad news for those who favored the plan. 
The committee on securing a lease reported that it had taken 
no action because it doubted its legal right to secure a lease. 
The committee on conference with the other colleges had 
not been called to meet because of the failure of the lease 
committee to take any action. 

Suspension of the University—In the meantime there 
had been no college exercises at Chapel Hill since the first 
of the year 1871. Two motions adopted before the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting of the trustees on February 1, 1871, 
may be read with interest. 


On motion of Mr. Ashley, the Treasurer was authorized to pay 
Professor Martling one hundred dollars to enable him to return... - 
On motion of Mr. Reid the Secretary and Treasurer was authorized 
to make the best arrangement for the preservation of the University 
and grounds he could, and report at an adjourned meeting of this 
Board what he had done—and that the exercises of the University be 
suspended for the present. 


Thus perished the attempt of politicians and undesirable out- 
siders to bring the young men of the state into the lecture 
rooms at the University, or even to secure the necessary fi- 
nancial appropriation from their own party friends and 
associates in the legislature of their own political faith. 
Practically all of the money that had been used in meeting 
the running expenses of the University had been borrowed 
from the Board of Education and, in the effort to secure an 
enrollment of students, free tuition had been offered with 
almost barren results. Fifty students was the largest num- 
ber ever reported (June, 1870), and a large preparatory 
class containing many small boys from the village was in- 
cluded in the number. 

Changes in the Constitution In the meantime the Con- 
servatives, or Democrats as they were beginning to be called, 
had been forging to the front and had elected a majority in 
both Houses of the General Assembly of 1870-71 and 1872- 
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73. They at once set about changing the constitution in 
many places and especially in the control of the University 
as provided in the Constitution of 1868. Section 5 of Article 
IX of the Constitution of 1868 reads as follows: 


The University of North Carolina, with its lands, emoluments 
and franchises, is under the control of the State, and shall be held to 


an inseparable connection with the Free Public School system of the 
State. 


Section 13 gave to the Board of Education the duty of 
electing the trustees of the University, “one for each county.” 
Section 14 made the Board of Education and the president 
of the University not only ex officio members of the Board 
of Trustees but also, together with three trustees chosen by 
the Board of Trustees, the executive committee of the trus- 
tees. Section 15 vested in the Board of Trustees all the privi- 
leges, rights, franchises, etc., formerly conferred on the 
trustees by the charter of 1789. By a constitutional major- 
ity in the General Assembly of 1870-71 and 1 872-73 and by 
a majority of the votes of the people on the first Thursday 
of August, 1873, these sections, 5, 13, 14, and 15 were 
stricken out and the following adopted: 


The General Assembly shall have power to provide for the elec- 
tion of trustees of the University of North Carolina, in whom, when 
chosen, shall be vested all the privileges, rights, franchises and, en- 
dowments heretofore in any wise granted to, or conferred upon the 
trustees of said University; and the General Assembly may make such 
provisions, laws, and regulations, from time to time, as may be neces- 
sary and expedient for the maintenance and management of said 
University. 


“Inseparable Connection” Broken—With these changes 
the University could no longer be held to an inseparable con- 
nection with the public school system. No longer was either 
of them, “with its lands, emoluments and franchises” to be 
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“held to an inseparable connection” with the other, but both 
were to remain “under the control of the State,” and in this 
way remain logically connected as they worked together 
under the direction and authority of the same legislative will 
for the elementary, secondary, and higher education of the 
children of the people. By these changes it was made more 
difficult for a new governor, every four years, aided by his 
political associates on the Board of Education, to change 
radically the purpose and the practice of an institution which 
was working faithfully along lines that had been patiently 
and carefully thought out and based upon years of experi- 
ence and study, a state of affairs that might not be appreci- 
ated by a chief magistrate who, as the product of party 
politics, might be entirely ignorant of the value of academic 
methods and objectives. And again, by these changes the 
University was relieved of the possible officiousness of a 
state superintendent of public instruction who might under- 
take to inspect, supervise, and direct in an obstructive manner 
and regardless of the fact that there was a president in 
charge of the institution. Holden was an illustration of how 
a governor of the state, absolutely ignorant of the needs, pur- 
poses, and ideals of a University, and under the bad influence 
of political associates, could in four years ruin or retard the 
work of many years merely for the sake of personal spite or 
in the interests of alleged economy. Ashley illustrated how 
an officious state superintendent, ever wishing to move out of 
his line of duty to the public schools into the management 
and control of all the educational efforts of the state, might 
render himself exceedingly harmful to the educational inter- 
ests of the state. By the changes made in the constitution 
in 1873 the future governors and state superintendents were 
shorn of much of their power to do harm to public education. 
But even before these changes had been made in the con- 
stitution in 1873, Holden had been impeached (1871) and 
forever disqualified from holding office in North Carolina; 
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Ashley, having quietly resigned (October 1, 1871), had left 
the state, and the signs in the political skies pointed to the 
early return of native North Carolinians to the control and 
management of public affairs in North Carolina. 
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HE NEW Superintendent.—Alexander Mclver came 

into office badly handicapped by the fact that he was 

a Republican, and one of the close party friends and 
associates of his predecessor, S. S. Ashley. He was a typical 
native North Carolina Scotchman, was scrupulously honest, 
could not be bullied or driven from what he believed to be 
right, was a Republican from principle, was pretty well read 
in educational literature, and, though he was regarded as a 
man of personal integrity, he was very unpopular because 
he had been a member of the faculty that had made such a 
complete failure at Chapel Hill. Unfortunately, he had 
none of the qualities of inspiring leadership at the time above 
all others in North Carolina when a leader of strategic abil- 
ity and an advocate of persuasive powers as a public speaker 
was needed to lead men out of the bad humor they were in 
and unite them in an enthusiastic support of public schools 
in every nook and corner of the state. He had to carry at 
all times the heavy load of having been and continuing to be 
one of a political set that was the most thoroughly hated set 
of politicians ever known in North Carolina. However, he 
was probably the best man the Republicans had for the posi- 
tion, and Governor Caldwell made a wise selection so far as 
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a Republican was concerned, when he appointed Alexander 
Mclver as the successor of Samuel S. Ashley. 

Mcelvers First Report—Mclver made his first report to 
the governor on November 1, 1871, just one month from 
the day on which he qualified as state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. He made practically no recommendations 
for the improvement of the system of schools and contented 
himself with taking ground for education as the best, cheap- 
est, and only means of “drying up the sources of pauperism 
and crime, banishing vice and immorality, beautifying the 
earth, making home attractive, inducing immigration, and 
increasing the capital and revenues of the state.” Not only 
did the state need a system of public schools but it needed 
also “facilities for higher education, and to give up the edu- 
cational interests of the state now would be a virtual aban- 
donment of all hope for the future prosperity of the state.” 

Education of Colored Children—Since he said nothing 
about the education of colored children it may be that the 
following paragraphs copied from his report may be taken 
as an intimation of his views on the subject: 


I have just received a letter from an intelligent gentleman in the 
western part of the state, who has been connected with high official 
and educational interests for a quarter of a century. I trust he will 
pardon the publication of an extract from it, as it presents, to some 
extent, a representative view of the subject of which it treats. ‘‘Under 
the administration of Mr. Wiley, I was, to some extent, connected 
with this branch of the public service, and became profoundly inter- 
ested in its success and its results. In the changed condition of things 
the programme must be different. But under all the circumstances, 
the experiment will be made. There can be no doubt, that a wise 
and well directed system of popular education, will develop genius and 
make the star of mind shine, wheresoever the God of nature has 
planted it. As to the African race, the results are doubtful; but in 
this age of the world, the experiment must be tried in good faith. 
While I think no system of instruction will ever lift the African to 
the high spheres of educated mind, yet let the réle be played fairly ; 
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and if the results should not be commensurate with the demands of 
Christian civilization, the error will not be ours.” 


Such ground as is presented to the public in these quota- 
tions hardly brought a hearty response from the voting 
strength of the Republican party. But, as he says, in them 
“a representative view” of the subject is presented, and it 
will be read with interest by succeeding generations. 

The Hundred-T housand-Dollar Appropriation, 1868- 
69.—In addition to the proceeds of the poll tax, in order 
that the public schools might continue for four months in 
each year, the General Assembly of 1868-69, it will be re- 
membered, appropriated “one hundred thousand dollars out 
of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise appropriated” 
and authorized the treasurer to pay out that amount to the 
counties of the state in proportion to the number of children 
of school age in each county. Not one cent of this appropri- 
ation was ever paid, but of course this failure to pay was due 
to the lack of funds in the treasury. At the following session, 
March 28, 1870, a special tax of one twelfth of one per cent 
(eight and one-third cents on one hundred dollars) was 
levied “on all taxable property for the support of public 
schools of the state, to pay the appropriation of one hundred 
thousand dollars made” by the preceding (1868-69) legis- 
lature. This tax was state wide and when collected was to 
be sent to the treasurer of the state and by him transferred 
to the state Educational Fund to be distributed to the coun- 
ties in the usual manner.’ The auditor’s report shows that 
in September, 1871, there was transferred from the public 
fund to the Educational Fund the sum of $92,976.04, which 
had been collected by the sheriffs of the state towards paying 
the above mentioned appropriation of one hundred thousand 
dollars. The different sources of the state Educational Fund 
and the amounts received from each source may be seen in 
the following exhibit which is taken from the auditor’s report 
for 1870-71: 


1 That is, per capita. 
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AUDITOR’s REPORT? 


THE SEVERAL SOURCES OF THE EDUCATIONAL FUND 
FOR 1870-71 


Special Appropriation® s «cs 3 20a Slaves becd sakes $ 92,976.04 
SaxcOr POMS 5. 3 3.s.écachu boven a TAC RR ES oe 83,526.88 
seOUttr Manltation. Laws tie hee Bi ed Re 17,688.95 
Peacon Retailers sa. ine sake oph ow Pew ae asen ee 13,166.14 
laxon Auctioneers... 0. .0....¢6s0400 00 «eves: 242.78 
Fines, Penalties, and Forfeitures...............-.. 5,214.89 
Entries of Vacant Lands...............0.---00-. 2,020.45 
Brain Qeands: od raat, sng clade ox Cy a4 sake hy 12,991.35 
Common Schools Refunded ..................-. 33.00 
Loan to Institution Deaf Dumb and Blind.......... 2507707 
Saleror Bante Bills.~.ty cutie remancie eine aath 52.64 

$229,990.79 


AUuUDITOR’s REPORT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1871, SHOWING THE 
PURPOSES FOR WHICH THE DISBURSEMENTS OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL FUND WERE MADE.* 


Soman Schaoler hci. 8s «a ee Steen Seton $174,753-201%4 
County Capitation Tax Refunded .............. 895.23 
Dix Derise eA GOOUNE Sc seg eis ails Saw woeeea Rie ake vad 882.65 
Bolle Tax Refunded 4 face hace a oko veo cecee 966.42 
$1773497-59V2 


The School Law of 1871-72.—The school law enacted 
by the legislature of 1871-72 and known as “An Act to 
Consolidate the School Laws and Provide for a System of 
Public Instruction,” was ratified February 12, 1872. In his 
report, dated November 1, 1872, McIver said that in the 
early part of the session of the legislature which met No- 

* Leg. Docs., 1871-72, Doc. No. 4, p. 6. 

*“An Act to Raise Revenue,” ratified, March 28, 1870, Special Tax 1/12 of 1 per 
cent, on taxable property of the state, for the support of public schools of the state, 
$92,976.04. Leg. Docs., 1871-72, Doc. No. 4, p. 29. 


* Ibid., p. 30. The table is copied exactly; there is obviously a typographical error 
in the source, 
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vember 1, 1871, an amendment “to the revenue bill, pro- 
posing to levy a tax upon the property of the state to support 
the school system” was voted down by a large majority. At 
the suggestion of J. A. Gilmer, of Guilford, chairman of the 
senate committee on education, McIver prepared “a bill to 
revise [consolidate—see caption] the school law and provide 
a system of public instruction.” This bill, prepared by Mc- 
Iver at the request of Senator Gilmer, after a few alterations 
and additions, was adopted and ratified on February 12, 
1872. ‘The bill, then, is the product of Alexander Mclver’s 
pen approved and adopted by the first conservative legis- 
lature elected in the state after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of 1868. It repealed all previous legislation in 
conflict with any of its provisions. 

The vital point in any school law is its provision for the 
financial support of the schools established by it. The sec- 
tion of the law of February 12, 1872, looking to the support 
of the schools and taking the place of that section in the 
Revenue Act of 1869-70 (1/12 of one per cent) laid a tax 
of six and two-thirds cents on “all taxable property and 
credits in the state” and also a tax of twenty cents on the poll. 

Astonishing Sections—The most astonishing sections of 
this law of 1871-72 are sections 23 and 25, which deal with 
the administration of the public school funds. Section 23 
provided that if a schoolhouse should be needed, the school 
fund should bear only half of the expense of either repairing 
an old house or of building a new one, the other half to be 
met with private contributions by citizens of the community. 
That is, the community either had to meet half of the ex- 
pense of repairing an old schoolhouse or of building a new 
one, or not have a “comfortable building.” But Section 25 
went even further in levying on the public spirit of the 
parents if they wished to have a public school in their district. 
It is as follows: 

For the support of each free school which shall be maintained for 
four months there shall be allowed out of the public school fund the 
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sum of two dollars for each scholar, counting their number by the 
average attendance for four months; and for the support of each free 
school maintained two months there shall be allowed one dollar for 
each scholar, counting their number by the average attendance for 
two months; and no aid shall be given from said fund for any school 
not maintained for at least two months. 


Mclver’s comments on these sections as recorded in his 
reports to the governor show that he was well pleased with 
the law. Here are some of his comments: 


The school fund is not to be apportioned among the several town- 
ships as heretofore, but paid to teachers of free schools without regard 
to locality in the order in which they are presented. . . . 

If the people of any neighborhood desire to avail themselves of the 
public school money, they must make up, by subscription, an addi- 
tional sum sufficient to satisfy the teacher and then employ the 
teacher. ‘The school must be free to all pupils subject only to the 
restrictions of Section Twenty® of the school law. ‘The teacher will 
be required by the school committee to have an assistant when the 
number of pupils is greater than he can teach and govern well. 

If any neighborhood refuses to make up a school in this way, it 
can have no claim whatever to any part of the public funds. The law 
intends to aid those who aid themselves. These constructions of the 
school law have received the approval of the Attorney General; and 
their correctness has never been questioned. 


How he and the attorney general could see, in their in- 
terpretation of the law, a system of public schools free of 
any charge for tuition in every locality of the state is diffi- 
cult for us of today to understand. Possibly the scheme was 
suggested to him by the practice in some localities of paying 
the public school money to a private school on condition that 
all children of the district should be admitted as free pupils 
for a certain length of time. 

Continuing to read his comments on the law of his own 
writing may possibly confuse the reader and make him think 
that McIver contradicts himself, as in the following: 


* Separate schools for the races. 
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It is said that the tendency of the law is to aid only those who will 
aid themselves, and that this operates against the poor. This objection 
overlooks the fact, that when a public school is established, it is free to 
all children in the district. Of course those who are able to con- 
tribute to the support of the public school must do so, or a public 
school cannot be had. It is much easier for those who are able to pay 
for the education of their children to supplement the aid which the 
state can give, and have a public school, than to employ a teacher and 
have a private school. In this manner a public school may be estab- 
lished in every school district in the state, wherein tuition or imstruc- 
tion shall be free of charge to all children between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years. A public school, however, cannot be maintained 
free of charge to such parents and guardians as may be able to pay. 
They must necessarily pay a tax to support the school; and if the law 
should compel every person, who sends one or more children to a 
public school, to pay fixed school rates to the teacher, except such 
persons as the district trustees and school committees might exempt 
on account of their inability to pay, it would, as I think, be no viola- 
tion of the letter or spirit of the constitution. 


The above paragraph, taken in connection with the other 
quotations from Mclver’s report, seems to indicate very 
clearly that he had in mind only such public schools as were 
to be maintained partly by tuition fees and partly by the 
public school fund. And yet in his “instructions,” which he 
published “for the purpose of making the law known to the 
people” there are these statements: 


When the salary of the teacher of a free public school is to be 
paid partly by subscription, and partly from the public fund, the con- 
tract should be signed, first by the patrons of the school, and then by 
the committee. 

When the salary of the teacher is to be paid altogether out of the 
public school fund, the contract with the teacher should be signed by 
the school committee alone. 


The fact that he refers to the salary of a public school 
teacher as being paid out of the public school fund alone, 
looks like direct conflict with his statement elsewhere that 
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“The law intends to aid those who aid themselves.” The 
general thought in his reports seems to indicate clearly that 
he did not believe the schools should be free for any but 
those too poor to pay any tuition and who should therefore 
be exempted from payment of tuition by the school commit- 
tee. He framed this school law 


upon the idea that education is not a charity for the poor, but a debt 
which the state owes to the young; that all children of the state have 
an equal right to the privilege of education, and that it is the duty of 
the state to guard and maintain that right. It was intended to com- 
bine public assistance with private enterprise; to secure the codperation 
of that class of the people who are willing and able to do something 
for the education of their own children. Instead of having two sys- 
tems of schools, the one private and supported entirely by subscription, 
and the other public, supported entirely by taxation, it was intended 
to unite the two systems to the advantage of both parties. It was in- 
tended that the public schools should take the place of the private 
schools; that all primary and grammar schools in the state should 
become public schools. 


Mclver’s idea of public education reminds one of the plan 
laid down in our first state constitution (1776) and also of 
the scheme outlined by Murphey in his report in 1817, and 
of the method of school support employed in some states of 
the North and West prior to the Civil War and in some 
states even after the Civil War.® 

Other Provisions of the School Law of 1872.—The pub- 
lic school law of April 12, 1869, which it will be remembered 
was written by Ashley, provided no central authority in the 
counties. The law of February 12, 1872, made the county 
board of commissioners a county board of education with 
the chairman of the county board of commissioners as the 
chairman of the board of education, the register of deeds 
as the clerk of the board of education, and the treasurer of 
the county as the treasurer of the county free school fund. 
To the county board of education was given the control and 


*See p. 301. 
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supervision of school affairs of the county, such as the ap- 
pointment of the county examiner, the decision of all con- 
troversies relative to the boundaries of the districts, and the 
enforcement of the provisions of the school law. The board 
of education was to meet on the second Mondays of Feb- 
ruary and September of each year and at other times subject 
to the call of the chairman “for the purpose of looking after 
the interests of the public schools.” This was the beginning 
of the centralization of educational authority in the counties, 
which was to develop later on into the strong control exer- 
cised for years by the county boards of education. 

Teachers’? Associations —A commendable step was taken 
for the improvement of teachers in the school law of 1872. 
If twenty or more teachers in a county should organize a 
teachers’ association and hold a one month’s session with an 
average attendance of at least twenty teachers, the association 
would be entitled to fifty dollars from the county school 
fund. Dr. Sears, general agent of the Peabody Fund of- 
fered an additional fifty dollars as an encouragement to 
teachers to form associations, and under this inducement 
New Hanover, Cherokee, Graham, Craven, Guilford, and 
Alexander reported such associations. Unfortunately the 
law was repealed in 1873. 

Melver’s Report for 1872.—The following extracts 
from MclIver’s report for 1872 reveal some of his ideals in 
public education: 


The school houses should be the best school houses in the state. 
They should be the ornament and point of attraction of every school 
district in the state. The public school teachers should be the best 
teachers in the state. A teacher’s certificate should be made to indi- 
cate with certainty: Ist, that the holder is of good moral character; 
2nd, that he is familiar with all the branches required to be taught in 
the public schools; 3rd, that he has been trained to teach and is in all 
respects fitted for his profession. “The system itself should be thor- 
ough, practical, and adapted to the wants of the state. Instruction 
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should be given in agriculture, in mechanic arts, and in all industrial 
pursuits. Children should be taught to make an honest living. 


The above will commend itself to many of the present 
time as sound educational doctrine and it is an ideal toward 
which many have been striving for many years and which, 
it is believed, will, ere long, be reached in the process of the 
state’s educational development. In speaking of the law 
which had just been passed by the legislature he said: 


The present school law is not and was not intended to be a com- 
plete system. It is but the germ of a system to be developed by future 
legislation. A system of public instruction, which is to permeate all 
classes and conditions of society, which is to influence the manners, the 
habits, the thoughts and opinions of the young, the middle-aged and 
the old, which is to reach every man, woman, and child in the state, 
cannot be made in a day. It is a thing of growth. It must grow up 
in the sympathies and support of the people. Its victories are not won 
in an hour; they are the slowly developed laws which are but receipts 
of enlightened public opinion. . . . 

The influence which law exerts upon the prosperity of communi- 
ties is strikingly exhibited by the systems of public education which 
nearly all civilized nations have adopted, or are preparing to adopt. 
If I were asked how I could make provision to pay the public debt; I 
would unhesitatingly answer, educate the people and they will pay it. 
If I were asked how I would convert worn out lands into fertile 
fields, I would answer; educate the people and they will do it. If I 
were asked how immigration could be secured and emigration less- 
ened, I would say, provide a good system of public schools. Public 
education is the present pressing want of North Carolina. 


Rev. James Reid, a member of the Methodist confer- 
ence, was elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
on the Republican ticket in 1872 but died before the in- 
auguration of the elected officers in the following January. 
Early in January Governor Caldwell appointed Kemp P. 
Battle to serve in the place of Reid. McIver refused to 
turn over the office to Battle on the ground that he, Mc- 
Iver, had been appointed to serve until his successor had 
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been elected and had qualified, and that although Reid had 
been elected he had never qualified. Suit for the office was 
brought by Battle but the courts decided in Mclver’s favor 
and he served until the next general election when Stephen 
D. Pool was elected and soon took the oath of office. 
Mclver’s Report for 1873.—In his report for the year 
ending June 30, 1873, the superintendent repeated and 
urged his former recommendations and suggested additional 
improvements in the school law. He informed the legis- 
lature that in order to improve the scholarship of teachers 
he had, in a letter to the county examiners, suggested that 
they set up a standard that would help to exclude incom- 
petent and unworthy applicants. In addition to the existing 
standard of a good moral character, adequate scholarship, 
and knowledge of teaching, the following additions were 
suggested. An applicant for a third grade certificate should 
stand an approved examination on “the sounds of marked 
letters, spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic. In spell- 
ing the applicant should be required to write twenty or thirty 
selected words and he who failed to spell twenty-five per 
cent of them, or who could not read fluently, write a good 
copy hand, or explain the principles of elementary arithmetic 
including fractions” should be rejected. “Every applicant 
for a second grade certificate should stand an approved ex- 
amination on all the branches above named and in addition 
thereto on English Grammar, Political and Physical Geog- 
raphy, Map-drawing, English Composition, and History. 
Every applicant for a first grade certificate should not only 
stand an approved examination on the subjects required for 
a second grade certificate but in addition thereto in drawing, 
book-keeping, the rudiments of Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Botany, and Astronomy. It is strange that the superin- 
tendent, a recent college professor of mathematics, neglected 
to include additional requirements in arithmetic as the grade 
of the certificate advanced. This was evidently an oversight. 
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Local Tax for Schools.—Mclver advocated the passage 
of a law which would permit communities to vote on a local 
tax for the lengthening of the school term. The annual 
school fund yielded about one dollar for each child, an 
amount “too little to do much good and too much to be 
wasted.” Therefore the school law should give the right 
to decide at the polls the question of a local tax not to the 
county but to the school district. If left to the vote of the 
county at large, the tax would most certainly be defeated even 
in a county in which one or more districts would give a 
majority for the tax. In this way, by letting a district settle 
the question of a local tax for itself, first one district would 
vote favorably and then another until finally the whole 
county might be won over to a special tax for longer terms 
and better teachers. The superintendent’s theory was that 
the law should enable any district to supplement the amount 
received from the state and county fund and thus support its 
own school with its own local tax, “and not that the state 
shall go into every school district and establish a school for 
the people.” In this way self-reliance would be developed 
and the people permitted to take care of their own school. 
“Dependence upon another begets a servile spirit. Servility 
always looks to another for assistance; the manly spirit looks 
to itself.” 

Repealing Former Legislation—On February 26, 1873, 
the legislature enacted a new school law which materially 
changed the law of February 12, 1872. In the first place, 
in addition to the state and county capitation tax appropri- 
ated under the constitution for public schools, the school tax 
of six and two-thirds cents on the hundred dollars on prop- 
erty and credits was changed to eight and one-third cents, 
and the poll tax of twenty cents to twenty-five cents. The 
new law also declared that if the tax levied under this act 
should be “insufficient to maintain one or more schools in 
each township for the period of four months, the commis- 
sioners of each county may levy annually a special tax to 
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supply the deficiency.” But this could not be done without 
first submitting the question to “the vote of the qualified 
voters of the county.” This, of course, was, in effect, the 
death blow to the proposition, because the people were not 
then far enough away from the days of Ashley and Recon- 
struction to vote progressively on taxation for public schools. 
And yet Chowan County reported that it had voted a special 
tax.’ Another material change was the repeal of the section 
which provided for the distribution of the school fund on the 
principle of “aiding those who aid themselves.” This method 
of distribution was abandoned, and the school fund was there- 
after to be apportioned by the county commissioners to the 
township according to the number of children in each, and 
the township school committee was to apportion the amount 
apportioned to the township among the several schools in the 
township in like manner, and all children, rich and poor 
alike, were to be admitted free of any charge whatever for 
tuition. Superintendent McIver commenting on the repeal 
of his favorite section, aiding those who aid themselves, re- 
gretted that it had been repealed. He thought that the 
method of distribution, if it had remained in force, would 
have soon begun to act as a stimulant and that it would have 
led to the adoption of a local tax in first one district and 
then another until finally the county as a whole would have 
voted for a county-wide special school tax to take the place 
of voluntary contributions. 

In regard to the employment and pay of teachers, the 
following changes were made. The township school com- 
mittee was empowered to employ and dismiss teachers and 
to determine the salary to be paid, provided that first-grade 
teachers should be paid not more than two dollars a day, or 
forty dollars a month, out of the school fund, second-grade 
teachers not more than one dollar and a half a day, and 
third-grade teachers not more than one dollar a day. 


"See p. 367. 
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Conditions at Close of Mclver’s Administration—A 
fairly good knowledge of public school conditions during the 
closing year of Mclver’s administration as state superin- 
tendent, may be gathered from the reports of school officers 
in fifty-eight counties that responded to his requests for in- 
formation. In the first place it is noticeable that eleven of 
these officers made no mention whatever of the public schools 
in their counties, their remarks being confined entirely to 
private schools and colleges. Augustus M. Moore, of 
Chowan, reported that in August, 1873, his county had voted 
by a large majority in favor of an additional school tax of 
eight and one-third cents on one hundred dollars of property 
and twenty-five cents on the poll and that by this means the 
schools would be maintained at least four months in the year. 
With such a vote as this in favor of a school tax, it was but 
natural for him to add that there was more interest in public 
schools in his county than ever before and that the number 
of public schools had recently doubled. On the other hand, 
some counties reported but little interest in public schools. 
For instance, from Haywood County came this statement: 
“Our public school system is a failure. The people are too 
poor for more taxes, and will not vote to tax themselves... . 
The public schools of the county are nearly all in progress or 
closed.* The school terms are generally two months. The 
additional school tax was voted down by a large majority.” 

One thought in many of the reports was that the com- 
mitteemen were very incompetent and that to get competent 
men they should be paid for their service. The problem of 
finding teachers for the colored schools was still unsolved 
the state over. In Mitchell County the treasurer wrote, 
“There are not enough colored children in any one district 
to make a school, so that they [should] have the privilege 
of using all the money for a school taught at the most cen- 
tral point.” This, of course, meant that in that mountain 
county certainly some colored children would be out of reach 


* Obvious. 
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of any colored school. Stokes County reported, “Some town- 
ships have no colored schools for the lack of teachers; in 
others the colored children are so scattered that a school can- 
not be made up.” The following from Robeson shows the 
magnitude of its colored educational problems. “Our public 
schools for white children are being taught. The schools for 
colored children are generally without teachers. A few white 
teachers are teaching colored children. There are few col- 
ored teachers who have certificates and are teaching.” The 
county had seven colored schools, seven certificated colored 
teachers, and an enrollment of 624 pupils out of a colored 
school population of 4,484. In spite of the unfavorable con- 
ditions mentioned in many of the reports, the general tone 
in each was that a better feeling was gradually growing up 
among the people in favor of the public schools. And from 
some counties came the opinion that a county superintendent 
of schools was a growing necessity. 

Melvers Report for 1874.—The year 1874 practically 
marks the end of Republican administration of public schools 
in North Carolina. The superintendent’s report for the year 
ending June 30, 1874, is, like his former ones, necessarily 
very incomplete because of the usual failure of the school 
authorities to send in their reports to the department in Ral- 
eigh. A summary, taken from the report, will give the 
reader the official viewpoint of what had been accomplished. 
Superintendent McIver says in that report: 


I think that public sentiment is becoming more favorable to public 
education. The people in many counties are organizing educational 
associations and are taking more interest in public schools than for- 
merly. It may be that the progress of public opinion is not as rapid 
as might be desired, yet I think there is progress. If the schools could 
be better organized and better conducted; if there could be a stricter 
supervision of them; if there could be a better scheme for educating 
and employing a better class of teachers; if there could be fewer 
schools and better schools, I think every obstacle in the way would 
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disappear. There would be no complaint about taxes if the law would 
provide the right kind of schools. 

In presenting a summary of educational statistics, I can give only 
an approximate estimate, as the reports from school officers of several 
counties have not yet been received. ‘The estimate is made on the 
supposition that the average of the statistics in the counties not heard 
from is the same as in those heard from, which I suppose is true. 


SUMManryY OF STATISTICS 
(FROM REPORT YEAR 1874) 
The entire sum of public school funds received by the several 


county treasurers in the state for the year ending June 30, 1874, 
according to estimate, was, 


From the State Treasurer............... $ 36,230.67 
Wapltation (2% G06 svc 2ha«h0eunen 148,609.92 
Bropertyctanac. © ces ke Ca. oo) re 109,434.94 
Balance on hand June 30, 1873.......... 202,129.70 

2) RE eA Ack en ae eh EMR te $496,405.23 


The following were the disbursements of school money from 
June 30, 1873, to June 30, 1874, by estimate: 


To the teachers of white schools.......... $182,646.53 
To the teachers of colored schools... ...... 77,015.25 
Horrschool houses 0 644 ev aku, oP eet 22,676.46 
Paid to County Examiners ............. 2,854.55 
County Treasurers’ Commissions......... 11,802.06 

BD Gtal Gietay catae mateo mean ee omer fey $297,594.85 
Balance remaining in the hands of County 

Freasurers, June 30, 1874... 2.4445 $198,810.38 


Number of children in the state between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years according to the school census of 1874: 


WuiTrE CHILDREN 


Numbers males? bac .1 wibtts eames eres 124,496 
He Oiualestet kar Spey Unie SALI e yt ci ge 118,272 


Wc Otal fon ciety crew aur Ay cctcrs scant eh 242,768 
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CoLoRED CHILDREN 


Number of nialessr eens eae be ee 65,252 
Meimalesaa: Pie cae cxtalaws aba eG oe Side 61,940 
6 Ys (eR OE De a 127,192 
Grand -total) 2.2ig)s bi cha dlan eegan a ahs oe 369,960 


Number of public schools taught in the state at any time during 
the year ending June 30, 1874, and the number of children in at- 
tendance: 

NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 


White? os has ehh Soe oe Bre ees ee SS 2,820 
Colored hs 5 ek Phan OD hoele See Rees 1,200 
"Total ofacc bie Gite dba te BGG Bethe alts 4,020 


NuMBER OF CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 


WV hiite smiles? tote wg aS ed Ga Oe pede 64,839 
White females . wd cad ota kee Meee ees 545244 
IR OUAR ea A ke Paty cod hea hee wets 119,083 
Colored snales” bl Vin cee ro ole He YES Be 27,077 
Colored females wn yn 4.2.5 see ers Bw see ees 28,323 
‘Total s.3 43st es Pai Ae te ah Oe teat 55,000 
Giratid total acne a oe i Neale HES eS 174,083 


The following is the number of teachers examined and approved 


in the year ending June 30, 1874. 


WHITE 
IV BIS Saeed oso) 5 ates, 5 weenie basen d Baie eee 1,495 
rer ale< tie ce ahiliws “a fhe a isonk fa wane SRS arte ER 613 
AS Otall satieek or ictegen Ma A ME ted Reid cceee 2,108 
COLORED 
AV TALE Koy it beste itn oe Sesla eta e Bx ante Ca 515 
Female. Suvvies 2 haa oe oe Od abdlen fa eee 252 
PTS O tal 4 Ao Aidt So, Sod ek ey edn gins anne ees 767 


Gran Mota) =. 24% cuca Pe ogee eee 2,875 
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The legal school term is four months; and the wages of the 
teachers is payable at the middle and end of the four months term. 
In most of the counties, especially where no balance of school money 
was on hand at the beginning of the school year, the terms were only 
two months. In many counties where the schools were for four 
months, and orders were given and paid at the middle and end of 
the term, each term was counted as a school. Many of the county 
officers gave the two terms as one school, but others neglected it. 
The average length of the terms has not been given generally enough 
to give a reliable estimate. It is perhaps ten weeks. 


Method of Distributing the School Fund.—Under the 
school law of 1868-69 the state and county capitation tax 
collected in the counties by the sheriffs had to be sent by 
them to the state treasurer, who reported his receipts to the 
state superintendent of public instruction. He, in turn, ap- 
portioned the money to the several counties on the basis of 
the number of children in the state as shown by the census 
taken and reported to him by the county authorities. This 
amount of money apportioned to a county remained in the 
state treasury and was paid out for teachers’ salaries on order 
of the state superintendent of public instruction when he had 
received a properly made out voucher from the county au- 
thorities. The proceeds of the special tax of 1/12 of 1 per 
cent on one hundred dollars levied in the revenue law of 
1869-70 were apportioned in the same way. 

In 1870-71 the Conservatives controlled the legislature. 
They changed the method of apportionment of the school 
fund so that, instead of sending the capitation tax to the state 
treasurer to be distributed by the state su perintendent, it was 
to be paid by the sheriff of a county directly into the county 
treasury and subsequently apportioned by the county com- 
missioners to the townships on the basis of the school census, 
and the township committees were to apportion it to the 
schools in the township on the same basis. And again, all the 
proceeds from the special tax levied by the legislature on the 
counties were to remain in the counties, and in this way each 
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county kept for its own school fund all the poll taxes and 
special county school taxes collected from its citizens for 
schools. 

County Supervision of Schools—The law of 1869 pro- 
vided for the appointment of a county examiner by the 
county commissioners. It was his duty to examine teach- 
ers and issue certificates, for which he was to receive the 
sum of two dollars a day for each day of actual service. This 
was practically all he ever had to do as a school official. In 
fact, there was so little required of him that the principal 
good accomplished was to show the need of a county head 
of schools with some powers which would enable him to 
supervise, direct, and lead the school interests of his county. 
In 1873, the legislature authorized the election of three ex- 
aminers for each county with practically the same duties as 
had previously been assigned to a single examiner. Of course, 
any kind of supervision, however slight, was better than 
none, but the lack of power in the county examiner to do 
anything by way of leadership and supervision was a great 
drawback to the schools. The deep-seated dislike of North 
Carolinians for the creation of new offices calling for a sal- 
ary, especially when the new offices might be filled by some- 
one of the opposite party, prevented the provision of proper 
and greatly needed school supervision for many years. 
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the Cause. Delay in Appointing a Successor. 


the State Board of Education adopted a resolution 

calling a meeting of the friends of education at Ral- 
eigh, July 9, 1873, “for the purpose of considering and . 
recommending such measures as they deem advisable for the 
promotion of education in the state.” The resolution also 
authorized the state superintendent of public instruction to 
invite teachers and others to attend the meeting and deliver 
addresses “on subjects relating to the purpose of the meet- 
ing.” In response to the call, the meeting was held in the 
Senate Chamber in Raleigh at the appointed time and con- 
tinued in session for three days. One of the acts of this first 
meeting was the organization of the State Educational Asso- 
ciation which, in addition to the meeting then in session, held 
annual sessions at Raleigh in 1874 and 1875. 

The State Educational Association—Among those who 
attended one or more of the sessions of the association were 
such prominent educators of the time as Rev. Dr. B. Craven, 
president of Trinity College, Professor W. C. Doub, of 
Greensboro Female College, Major Robert Bingham, of the 
Bingham School, John E. Dugger, of Warrenton, A. F. 
Redd, of the Baptist Female College in Raleigh, Rev. Dr. 
Wingate, president of Wake Forest College, Rev. Dr. 
Charles Phillips, of Davidson College, Professor W. G. Sim- 
mons, of Wake Forest College, J. H. Mills, of the Oxford 
Orphan Asylum, W. S. Wilkinson, of Tarboro, Rev. Aldert 
Smedes, of St. Mary’s School in Raleigh, Rev. J. B. Boone, 
of Charlotte, Professor W. H. Pegram, of Trinity College, 
G. W. Jewett, of Wilmington, R. H. Graves, of the Horner 
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Frees of Education at Work.—On April 16, 1873, 
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and Graves School, J. B. Burwell, of Peace Institute, Rev. 
A. W. Mangum, and F. P. Hobgood, of the Baptist Female 
College in Raleigh. In addition to these teachers there were 
Governors Caldwell and Brogden, Superintendents Mclver 
and S. D. Pool, Hon. N. H. D. Smith, Rev. Dr. T. ER 
Pritchard, Gen. Wm. R. Cox, State Geologist W. C. Kerr, 
Hon. R. C. Badger, Dr. S. S. Satchwell, Rev. Father Mc- 
Namara, Rev. Levi Branson, Charles H. Scott, Hon. K.F 
Battle, D. R. Goodloe, Rev. Calvin H. Wiley, U. S. Senator 
A. S. Merrimon, E. R. Stamps, J. H. Baker, W. C. Bow- 
man, Jos. W. Holden, and T. M. Argo. 

At the first meeting, addresses were delivered on the 
relations of the churches to public education, the university, 
normal schools, and industrial education. Resolutions were 
adopted requesting public speakers and the press of the state 
to use their influence in behalf of education and asking for 
an address to the people in favor of the establishment of a 
four-months public school in every district in the state, in 
which should be taught reading, writing, primary geography, 
and the elementary rules of arithmetic, “and that the text- 
books for the use of said schools should be furnished by the 
state superintendent of public instruction.” This latter clause 
evidently meant that the superintendent of public instruction 
should select the textbooks so that the public schools would 
have uniformity of textbooks. An act of special importance 
was the adoption of a resolution endorsing the proposition of 
national aid to education then being agitated in the national 
congress. 

The discussions and resolutions at these meetings held in 
1873, 1874, and 1875, were along the line of helpful rec- 
ommendations to the lawmakers and to the people of the 
state, and the published proceedings had the good effect of 
bringing education, and especially education in the public 
schools, to the attention of the public, and they strengthened 
the cause of popular education by giving to the people the 
names of those citizens who were coming to the front in 
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advocacy of a public school in convenient reach of every child 
in the state. In fact, these meetings were the beginning of 
the long campaign of publicity that was needed to rally all 
the friends of popular education to a hearty support of the 
public schools. Although the meetings were not well at- 
tended and the association soon became dormant, the news- 
paper reports served to focus public attention on education 
as the greatest need of the masses, at a time when education 
was at a low ebb in the state. 

Stephen D. Pool, State Superintendent—On Monday, 
November 19, 1874, Stephen D. Pool, Democratic state su- 
perintendent-elect, took the oath of office and at once en- 
tered upon the discharge of his official duties. He moved 
along the same lines of service that had been followed by 
his immediate predecessor, Alexander McIver. He could 
have hardly done otherwise because, like McIver, he was 
held at the capitol by lack of funds for traveling expenses 
and by having to do all the clerical work of the office. He 
wrote Dr. Sears on February 16, 1875, that the executive 
committee of the State Educational Association had elected 
him state agent of that body and that as soon as the legis- 
lature should ad journ he would begin to canvass the state in 
behalf of education and at the same time examine those 
schools which were receiving aid from the Peabody Fund. 
On June 30, 1875, he wrote that he had been unable to be- 
gin the canvass because he had been diligently at work in 
his office in order to be able to spend several months con- 
tinuously when he did begin to travel over the state. It is 
Proper to say that the Peabody Board, recognizing the value 
of official inspection employed him to make the canvass— 
an act that enabled Superintendent Pool to visit many dif- 
ferent parts of the state in the interest of education at no 
expense to the public treasury. 

As a result of his visits he declared, and declared truth- 
fully, that the people were “apathetic? and that the public 
schools were languishing everywhere. The cause of public 
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education was still suffering from the irritating presence of 
Ashley in the school work of the state a few years before, 
while MclIver’s term of service had aroused no enthusiasm 
and had failed to please even his own political party and 
win from it in the state convention the nomination as his 
own successor. And then, too, during the “hard times” of 
the period, the Democrats in the legislature were slow to 
move to the relief of a system of public instruction which had 
been made so unpopular, although they knew that the public 
schools were the only hope for the education of the masses. 
Hence it was that Pool found it difficult to build up public 
sentiment in favor of the public schools faster than it was 
slowly building up in obedience to the recollection of the 
work of Calvin H. Wiley who, owing to the political heat 
and confusion of the times, was not then in the official serv- 
ice of the public school system. 

A Blow to the Cause-—In the Raleigh Sentinel of 
March 17, 1876, the statement was made that Colonel S. D. 
Pool had written to the State Democratic Committee an- 
nouncing that under no circumstances would he be a can- 
didate for renomination as state superintendent of public 
instruction. The editor added, “Col. Pool has filled the 
office usefully and acceptably to all parties and if he had 
concluded to be his own successor, would have been hard to 
beat. Iwo weeks later, a Raleigh correspondent of the 
Washington National Republican charged that Pool was a 
defaulter to the Peabody Fund, that he had declined to be a 
candidate on the Democratic state ticket for reélection, that 
Democracy was “below par” in North Carolina, and that the 
Democrats had given up the fight in the state. The charge 
that Pool was a defaulter was a great blow to the Democrats. 
At first he made a mild denial saying that he had not used 
one cent of the state public school fund, which was true, and 
that at the end of the current public school year, June 30, 
1876, he would settle in full with Dr. Sears, the agent of 
the Peabody Fund. On June 10, 1876, in a letter to Gen. 
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William R. Cox, chairman of the State Democratic Commit- 
tee, he admitted his guilt and announced that he had on that 
day sent to Governor Brogden his resignation to take effect 
June 30, 1876, the close of the school year. “AII has been 
done in my power to repair the wrong I have committed, and 
sooner or later, God giving me health and strength, full and 
complete restitution of every dollar shall be made.” The 
amount was small and was said to have been used in paying 
for a house and lot in Raleigh with the intention of replacing 
every dollar, but, before he could do so, his action became 
known to the public. Of course the Republicans naturally 
made campaign capital out of his defalcation, greatly to the 
chagrin of the Democrats whose only reply to the Republican 
editors and orators during the campaign was that the moment 
his defalcation became known they had forced him to resign 
and had made no attempt to defend him in his wrongdoing. 


Delay in Appointing a Successor—From the date of his 
resignation to July 1, twenty days, was ample time in which 
to select and appoint a successor, and the public was expectant 
as to whom Brogden would appoint to succeed Pool. It was 
supposed that he had made a selection and was waiting in the 
hope that the Republican state convention which was soon 
to assemble would nominate him and that if the convention 
did not nominate the man he had in mind, he would appoint 
the nominee of the convention. On July 26, 1846, fully 
six weeks after Pool’s resignation and after the Republican 
state convention had met and adjourned, the Sentinel said, 


In spite of Governor Brogden’s efforts at secrecy, it has leaked 
out that he has appointed John Pool, of Pasquotank County, ex- 
United States Senator and ex-adviser of Governor Holden to employ 
pirates to murder the late Hon. William A. Graham and other promi- 
nent men in the state, to fill the vacancy in the office of superintendent 
of public instruction and he has accepted. McLindsay to the front. 
Comment is unnecessary. 
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John Pool, a man of conspicuous ability, was a notorious Re- 
publican partisan, a party man “out of a job,” a lawyer in 
Washington, D. C., with scarcely a client, a man with no 
record as an educator, and a Republican whom even his polit- 
ical friends had not nominated or even mentioned for the 
nomination on the floor of the recent Republican state con- 
vention, but he was a strict party man in need of a salary, and 
it had “leaked out” near the end of July, after a silence of six 
weeks from the date of S. D. Pool’s resignation that he had 
been appointed. Strange to say, Brogden announced in his 
message, November 21, 1876, that he had appointed John 
Pool on July 1, 1876. He also said to the legislature “I 
respectfully invite your attention to the interesting report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction.” In the report, 
Superintendent Pool, however, says that he had been in 
office only a few months, and that his acquaintance with the 
working of the public school system did not justify his “sug- 
gesting any improvement in the school law.” In closing his 
report which was based mainly on statistics collected by his 
predecessor, S. D. Pool, he expressed the opinion that the 
school system could be improved by sending the state super- 
intendent to study the systems in other states; in fact, he 
thought that it would be a most useful expenditure of money 
to send a “Board of Commissioners” to other states to gather 
information and report their findings to the legislature. His 
report contains the following extract from Dr. Sears’ report 
to the Peabody trustees, August 3, 1876, in regard to S. D. 
Pool, his own cousin and fellow county-man, “The State Su- 
perintendent who was chargeable with irregularities—I do 
not say intentional fraud—in handling the funds, has re- 
signed, and no successor has yet been appointed in his place.” 
He repeated the often made recommendation of his pred- 
ecessors for providing county superintendents of schools and 
declared that “an increase of salary of the state superintend- 
ent, or provision for paying his traveling expenses, would be 
a more effective measure to adopt.” 
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Thus in eight and one-half years there had been six 
actual, prospective, or technical state superintendents of public 
instruction in North Carolina—Ashley, who resigned before 
the expiration of his term, McIver, who was appointed to 
succeed Ashley and who remained in office more than three 
years, Reid, who, though he was elected, died before he took 
the oath of office, Battle, who was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy supposed to exist because of the death of Reid, S. D. 
Pool, who was duly elected in 1874 but resigned under pres- 
sure July 1, 1876, and John Pool, who was appointed by 
Brogden on July 1, 1876, to serve until January, 1877. No 
one of them had served a full four-years term, and no one 
had been able to do much constructive work for education. 








PART VI 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE DEMOCRATS AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 1877-1885 


The Four Foundation Stones of a Public School System. 
Under the New Order, 1877. Scarborough’s Recommenda- 
tions in 1879. The School Law of 1879. Progressive Leg- 
islation in 1881. Backward Legislation of 1883. Legis- 
lature of 1885 Progressive. Jarvis’s Last Message, 1885. 
Attitude of the Governors. 


tem.—With the coming of the Democrats into full 

control of public affairs, January, 1877, their public- 
school legislation was to indicate the party attitude towards 
popular education in North Carolina. Possibly the four 
foundation stones upon which a public school system must 
be built are a definite objective expressed in its curriculum, 
a complete organization by which the objective is to be 
reached, a body of efficient administrative officers for every 
department in the organization, and sufficient funds with 
which to finance successfully the system which has been en- 
acted into law. So far as the definite objective in 1877 is 
concerned it was, and has continued to be throughout the 
years, to give to every child in the state free instruction in 
at least the usual elementary branches. The organization 
embraced the following divisions: the State Board of Edu- 
cation, the County Board of Education, the district school 
committee, the county examiners, and the teaching force, 
and this form of organization, with frequent changes, was 
destined to continue until the present time (1930). It 
is easily seen that complete success could not be achieved 
unless there were competent administrative talent and a sym- 
pathetic friendly attitude in every department of the organi- 
zation, because these are all but as essential for success as 
funds with which to finance the schools. But school funds 
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for all the years were to depend on the fickle and uncertain 
source of legislative action, the product of an everchanging 
state of mind that no one can be sure of until it has been 
written into law and duly ratified. 

Under the New Order, 1877.—The public school law, 
ratified March 9, 1877, two months after the Democrats 
came into power, contained a few unimportant changes in 
the law which was already on the books and which was essen- 
tially the work of their own hands during the years since 
1870. It directed that a tax of eight and one-third cents on 
property and twenty-five cents on the poll should be levied 
annually by the county commissioners and collected by the 
sheriffs for the support of the public schools. This was in 
addition to the state and capitation tax for schools, the tax 
on liquor for schools as provided in the revenue law passed 
during the same session of the legislature, and also in addi- 
tion to the money received for schools from fines, forfeitures, 
and penalties. The law of 1877 went still farther in pro- 
viding additional revenue for the public schools. In Section 
26 it said: 

If the tax levied in this act for the support of the public schools 
shall be insufficient to maintain one or more public schools in each 
school district, for the period of four months, then the county commis- 
sioners for each county may levy, annually, a special tax to supply the 
deficiency for the support and maintenance of said schools for the 
period of four months; Provided, the question of the levy and collec- 
tion of said tax shall have first been submitted to the vote of the 
qualified voters of the county. 


The friends of the public schools had striven for man- 
datory legislation requiring the county commissioners to levy 
additional taxes sufficient to maintain a four-months school 
in every district, but this law contained no mandatory re- 
quirement and left the question of a vote of the people 
entirely in the discretion of the county commissioners. 

Scarborough’s Recommendations in 1879.—On January 
1, 1879, Scarborough, in his biennial report to the governor, 








John C. Scarborough 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1877-85, 
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made a number of practical recommendations which were 
based on his two years’ experience as state superintendent. 
He recommended that appropriations to the summer school 
at the University and to the normal school at Fayetteville 
for colored teachers be continued and that women be ad- 
mitted into both institutions; that instead of a county exam- 
iner a county superintendent be elected with greater power 
and increased pay for his services; that teachers’ institutes 
be held in every county under the supervision of the county 
examiner or some other suitable person selected by the county 
board of education and that teachers be encouraged to at- 
tend; that the legislature repeal the law which permitted the 
payment of only one-half of the cost of a schoolhouse out of 
the public school fund and that the entire cost be paid out 
of that fund; that school committeemen be appointed at a 
joint meeting of the county board of education and the board 
of magistrates for the reason that the latter, representing 
all parts of the county, were better able to suggest good men 
for the position than the five members of the board of edu- 
cation. Having in mind the constitutional requirement for 
a four-months school, he asked that the legislative appropri- 
ations for public schools be so increased as to provide “at 
least one public school in each district in the state, say four 
miles square for four months in each year”; and in order to 
accomplish this he asked that “may” in Section 26 be changed 
to “shall,” thus making the levy of a tax by the county com- 
missioners to secure a four-months school mandatory rather 
than discretionary. In addition, he also asked for “a local 
option law,” by which a district could vote a special tax to 
secure a still longer term than four months. 

The School Law of 1879.—The recommendations as to 
the summer school at the University and the colored normal 
school at Fayetteville were acted on favorably in a separate 
act, February 20, 1879. The other recommendations went 
before the committees on education in both houses of the 
legislature, and a bill based largely upon Scarborough’s rec- 
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ommendations was agreed to and subsequently passed by 
the legislature. The levying of additional taxes for a four- 
months term was again left to the discretion of the county 
commissioners as in the law of 1877. One section of the 
school law of 1879 contained the most liberal provision for 
enabling the people of a district to vote on the question of a 
local tax to meet the cost of a longer school term that is to 
be found in our school legislation. It provided that the 
county commissioners should submit to the qualified voters 
of any school district, white or colored, the question of levy- 
ing a special tax if a majority of the school committee made 
application to them for such an election and stated in the 
application the amount of money needed for the purpose. It 
was framed to enable either race to vote separately a school 
tax in a district to the exclusion of the other race, and of 
course its main purpose was to enable the white voters in a 
district to tax themselves solely for their own benefit. 

In this law the property tax for schools was increased 
from eight and one-third cents to ten cents and the poll tax 
was increased from twenty-five cents to thirty cents. This 
increase was along the line of Scarborough’s recommendation 
but was not as great as he wanted. In an editorial of the 
Raleigh Observer, March 9, 1879, it was estimated that the 
increase in the property tax would yield $25,000 more than 
under the old law and the increase on the poll would yield 
$35,000 more than formerly. The same paper also esti- 
mated that a provision in the state debt bill which took from 
the schools three-fourths of the liquor dealers tax would 
decrease the school revenue by “some $16,000, leaving a net 
increase of rather more than $40,000.” The law directed 
that the commissioners of the county should elect, biennially, 
a county examiner and authorized them, in their discretion, 
to elect a county superintendent who should be, ex officio, 
county examiner and trustee of the county school funds, and 
also in their discretion to appropriate $100 annually for a 
teachers’ institute. However, all this legislation in 1879 was 
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in vain. Soon after the le 


gislature adjourned in 1879, it 
was found that the speaker 0 


f the Senate, James L. Robinson, 
of Macon, and the speaker of the House, John M. Moring, 
of Chatham, had failed to sign the bill. It was found un- 
signed by either official in a package of bills that had been 
duly signed by both of them. No one could explain the 
mystery, and the two speakers declined to sign the bills be- 
cause the legislature had adjourned for the session, Super- 
intendent Scarborough resorted to the courts in an effort to 
force the speakers to sign the bills which had been regularly 
passed in both houses and needed only the signatures of the 
presiding officers to become a law. The Supreme Court de- 
cided that a bill which had been regularly passed by both 
houses, in order to become a law, must also be signed by the 
speakers of the Senate and the House before the close of the 
legislature and that the bill in question, not having been thus 
signed, was not a law of the state. The only explanation 
offered for the lack of the signatures was that the bill was 
overlooked in the hurry of the closing hours of the legis- 
lature. As a result of the decision of the Supreme Court, 
the school law of 1877 remained in force until the next legis- 
lature (1881) passed and duly ratified a new law. Super- 
intendent Scarborough always believed that an opponent of 
the bill removed it from the bundle of bills that were being 
signed by the speakers and afterwards replaced it in the 
bundle where it was found after the adjournment of the 
legislature.? 

Progressive Legislation in 188 r.—Scarborough’s rec- 
ommendations in 1879 were repeated, in substance, in his 
report of January 3, 1881, with the following additions: 
that the appropriation for public schools be increased to 
twenty-five cents on property and seventy-five cents on polls; 
that “a local option law” be enacted by which the qualified 
voters of a district would be enabled to vote on the question 
of levying an additional tax for schools; that only two grades 

* He expressed this opinion to M. C. S. N. 
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of teachers’ certificates be granted and that committees be 
authorized to employ teachers at such rates as might be 
agreed upon; and that the state superintendent be allowed 
his traveling expenses and be granted the help of a clerk. 
His recommendations ran the gauntlet of the usual legis- 
lative opposition, prejudice, and fear of local fault-finding 
“back home,” and yet commendable progress was made in 
the direction of a better school system. The office of school 
examiner was abolished and the county board of education 
and the county board of magistrates, in joint session, were 
authorized to elect a resident of the county as superintendent 
of public schools for two years at a salary of three dollars a 
day when engaged in school work, “Provided, ‘That his sal- 
ary shall not exceed five per centum of the school fund 
apportioned in the county.” The third-grade teachers’ cer- 
tificate was not abolished as Scarborough requested, but the 
county superintendent was authorized to issue such certificate 
to any applicant who should prove by examination to be 
proficient in spelling, reading, and the four fundamental 
rules of arithmetic.” The salary of third-grade teachers was 
fixed at not more than fifteen dollars a month, of second- 
grade teachers at not more than twenty-five dollars a month, 
and of first-grade teachers at such an amount as “may be 
determined by the school committee and the teacher subject 
to the approval of the county board of education,” and “no 
committeeman shall be a teacher nor shall he be in any way 
interested, by contract or otherwise, in the erection or repair- 
ing of any school house in his district.” County boards of 
education were authorized to appropriate not more than one 
hundred dollars annually out of the public school fund for 
a county institute, and the board of education of two or more 
adjoining counties, at their discretion, were authorized to 
unite and conduct a single institute for the benefit of the 
teachers of two or more counties “and the public school 
teachers of the said county or counties are hereby required 
to attend said institutes.” The tax for schools was changed 
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from eight and one-third cents on property and twenty-five 
cents on polls to twelve and one-half cents on property and 
thirty-seven and one-half cents on polls. Five hundred dol- 
lars were appropriated for the State Superintendent’s travel- 
ing expenses and he was allowed to employ a clerk at a salary 
of six hundred dollars a year. No “local option law” was 
enacted, but an important change was made in Section 26 of 
the law of 1877, by striking out “may” and substituting 
“shall” before “levy” so as to make the levying of a special 
tax mandatory rather than discretionary. The sections de- 
fining the qualifications of teachers and the amount of a 
teacher’s salary, forbidding a committeeman to teach in his 
district or to be interested in the building or repairing of a 
school house, and calling the election of a county superin- 
tendent of public schools, had been included in the ill-fated 
bill of 1879. The law of 1881 showed a favorable change 
in public sentiment towards the improvement of the public 
schools, and especially was this favorable sentiment shown 
in the substitution of “shall” for “may” in Section 26 of the 
law of 1881. 

Backward Legislation of 1883-—The public-school leg- 
islation of 1883 vitally affected the progress that had been 
made under the law of the preceding session. Scarborough 
in his report to Governor Jarvis (188 3), which, as usual, 
was to be transmitted to the legislature soon to convene, rec- 
ommended that the system as provided by the legislation of 
1881 be allowed to remain as it was. He called special at- 
tention to the fine work that had been done in the several 
summer normal schools and in the many county institutes 
throughout the state. The county superintendents, the cre- 
ation of the law of 1881, had done fine service. They had 
worked up interest among the people, and they had held in 
check, as much as possible, the growing tendency to increase 
the number of public-school districts in a county regardless 
of the fact that an increase in the number of schools de- 
creased the amount of money for each school and thereby 
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shortened the length of the term. The effective work that 
had been done in decreasing the number of school districts 
was very evident. Hundreds of schoolhouses that had been 
formerly barely habitable, under the skillful management 
of the more progressive county superintendents had been 
either greatly improved or entirely rebuilt. This fact™1s 
seen in the following extract from his report for the years 
1881-82: 


In 1880, with seven county treasurers not reporting, there was 


paid for 
Schoolhouses and sites (whites) .........-----++55- $10,137.08 
Schoolhouses and sites (colored)........-.-+5-0+-55 5,995-03 


$16,132.11 


In 1882, for the same purpose with fifteen county treasurers not 
reporting, there was paid 


Rgavitees woe. eke Gr ikteae Ya ass Leek the eas $41,190.08 
POE COLOLEG: a. Sane & Gk Ren eines fe ain Bue Da he Gam oN RD 33,522.37 
$74,712.45 


He made another comparison of conditions in 1880 and 
1882. In 1880 there were 2,626 school districts without 
schoolhouses. In 1882 there were 1,383 districts without 
houses. This improvement was due to reducing the number 
of districts by making them larger, in spite of repeated re- 
quests to make them smaller. “In 1880, 68 counties re- 
ported 3,766 schoolhouses and sites valued at $179,160.07, 
the average value being $47.67. In 1882, 88 counties re- 
ported 3,857 school houses and sites valued at $367,671.08, 
the average value being $95.32.” 

Article 5, Section 1, of the constitution provided that the 
state and county capitation tax combined should never ex- 
ceed two dollars on each poll. Scarborough recommended 
an amendment to the constitution that would require “that 
this limitation to taxation should not apply to taxes levied 
for the support of public schools.” He did this for the reason 
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that Article IX, Sections 2 and 3 of the constitution declared 
that the General Assembly should provide a system of 
public schools to continue at least four months in the year 
in each school district. With this limit on taxation the legis- 
lature could not comply with the provision for a four-months 
school term and leave a sufficient margin for the necessary 
state revenues and the expenses of the county governments. 
Hampered by this limitation upon taxation for schools, the 
best that had been done “as to average length of school term 
1s 124 weeks, and this has been reached by paying white 
teachers an average of only $24.11 and the colored teachers 
$19.93 per month.” He saw that to comply with the con- 
stitution so far as the four-months term was concerned, the 
two provisions of the constitution, one requiring a four- 
months term and one limiting the tax on polls to $2.00 and 
on property to 66 2/3 per cent on $100 must be made con- 
sistent with each other. Later, in the case of Barksdale vs. 
Commissioners of Sampson, the Supreme Court decided that 
the commissioners of a county could not levy a special tax to 
secure a four-months school term if by doing so they would 
exceed the constitutional limit of 66 2/3 cents just mentioned. 

Among several other recommendations of Scarborough 
was one to the effect that a general act should be passed giv- 
ing to each township and each incorporated town or to each 
school district embracing an incorporated town, the privilege 
of levying by popular vote a special tax for school purposes. 
This was a favorite measure with Scarborough and had been 
previously recommended by him with no success. He 
claimed that the inability to secure a vote on a special tax 
in towns and townships was a great defect in the system. But 
the legislature of 1883 paid little heed to his recommenda- 
tions. Quite a number of minor and immaterial changes 
were made in the law, and then a very vital change was 
made in relation to the duties of the county superintendent, 
the officer to whom Scarborough had attributed the marked 
success of the past eighteen months. The legislature struck 
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from his list of duties the requirement that he “visit and 
inspect the public schools of the county regularly,” that he 
suspend any teacher “who may be guilty of any immoral or 
disreputable conduct, or who may prove himself incom- 
petent to discharge efficiently the duties of a public school 
teacher, or who may be persistently neglectful of said 
duties” unless he, the county superintendent, had the con- 
currence of a majority of the school committee. It reduced 
his salary to two dollars a day “for all days necessarily em- 
ployed,” and required him to render under oath monthly 
an itemized account of his services, and his salary was in no 
case to exceed 3 per cent of the school fund instead of 5 per 
cent as in the law of 1881. This utter disregard of Scar- 
borough’s recommendation in 1883 to let the system as 
arranged remain intact, and the deliberate repeal of so much 
that was good in the legislation of 1881, was a decidedly 
backward step for the schools. 

Legislature of 1885 Progressive-—After two years’ ex- 
perience with a county superintendent who was hardly more 
than the examiner of former days, the legislature of 1885 
came to the relief of the public schools and restored to the 
former officer practically all the duties and authority that had 
been so recently (1883) taken from him. To his former 
qualifications that he should be “of good moral character, 
liberal education, and otherwise qualified to discharge the 
duties of the office as required by law” there was added the 
significant qualification “due regard being given to experi- 
ence in teaching.” He was to be elected biennially at a joint 
session of the county board of commissioners, the justices of 
the peace of the county, and the county board of education. 
The latter board, separate from the county board of com- 
missioners, was created (1885) to take from the board of 
county commissioners the entire administration of the public 
schools of the county and thereby increase the efficiency of 
the county school system. The county commissioners, who 
had formerly been ex officio the county board of education, 
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had in very many counties often postponed the consideration 
of school matters until late in the day after the other county 
business had been attended to and then either hurried 
through with school business or postponed its consideration 
entirely to the next meeting in order to return home, which 
frequently was a great distance from the county seat. The 
new board, concerned with educational affairs only, would 
be able to devote its whole time to the special work of school 
administration. It was to be elected by “the justices of the 
peace and the county commissioners of each county at their 
next regular joint session and biennially thereafter at such 
regular joint sessions” and was “to consist of three residents 
of their county, who shall be qualified by education and ex- 
perience to specially further the public school interests of 
their county.” In the restoration of power to the county 
Superintendent and the creation of a separate county board 
of education by the legislature of 1885, a distinct advance 
was made towards a more compact and thoroughly organ- 
ized system of schools. The superintendent, under the su- 
pervision of the county board of education, was to visit the 
Schools and “to perform such duties as should be required 
of him by the board of education, and the state superintend- 
ent and obey their instructions.” His salary was to be fixed 
by the board of education at “not less than two nor more 
than three dollars per day” provided that it should not 
amount to more than 4 per cent of the county school fund. 

In advance of the “budget” system of later years, the 
county board of education had to prepare “an estimate of 
the amount of money necessary to maintain the schools for 
four months, and submit it to the board of commissioners 
on or before the annual meeting of the commissioners and 
the justices of the peace for the levying of county taxes. If 
the amount of taxes levied by the state should be insufficient 
for the maintenance of a four-months school in each district, 
the county commissioners were directed to levy a special tax 
to supply the deficiency. The old per capita method of 
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dividing the county school fund was abandoned, and a new 
method was adopted by which two-thirds of the amount to 
be apportioned was to be apportioned on the per capita basis 
and the remaining one-third was to be “apportioned in such 
manner as to equalize school facilities in all the districts of 
the county without distinction in favor of or to the prejudice 
of either race.” Another evidence of breaking away slowly 
from the practice of withholding the necessary funds is found 
in the fact that the salary of the clerk of the state su- 
perintendent was increased from $600 to $1,000, and the 
allowance for the traveling expenses of the superintendent 
was increased from $500 to $750 annually. 

Jarvis’s Last Message-—On January 7, 1885, Governor 
Jarvis sent his farewell message to the legislature thus mark- 
ing the close of a six years’ term of service as chief magistrate 
of North Carolina. This last message, like his former ones, 
was the thought of a practical, progressive leader. He had 
the boldness, even in the face of the record of the legis- 
lature of 1883, to recommend higher salaries for state offi- 
cials, and first of all he asked that the salary of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, as well as those of the 
secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, and attorney general, 
be increased to $3,000 each. This would have doubled the 
salary of the superintendent of public instruction. Gov- 
ernor Jarvis followed his recommendation with argument. 
He claimed that the present salaries were “in most cases not 
only inadequate but unequal,” that the state treasurer re- 
ceived twice as much as the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, $500 more than the chief justice of the Supreme Court, 
and as much as the governor. It is interesting to note that 
he suggested that the governor should receive a salary of 
$5,000, the chief justice $4,000, the associate justices $3,500 
each, and the superior court judges $3,000 each. And again 
stressing the needs of education he declared, “This work by 
the state must be begun in the common schools and ended in 
the University. To neglect either is to neglect a great public 
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duty.” Superintendent Scarborough, who had failed of re- 
nomination and was succeeded by Sidney M. Finger, of Ca- 
tawba, in his biennial report (1885), recapitulated, with just 
official pride, the work of his eight years’ service and the dis- 
astrous results of the legislation of 1883, and recommended 
a return to the progressive legislation of 1881. These two 
officials, Jarvis and Scarborough, had done good work for the 
public schools. In the legislation of 1885 is to be found much 
that had been recommended repeatedly by both of them. 
During their term of office, while the public schools had been 
moving forward slowly, the public graded schools in the 
towns, aided by special local taxes, had forged along with 
spectacular success and as a new and separate division of pub- 
lic school effort, but now, in the act of going out of office, 
Scarborough called attention to the case of Pruett vs. Com- 
missioners of Gaston that was to test the legality of the race 
distinction in the law of 1883 involving a principle on which 
depended the life of the graded schools of the day. He 
recommended that if the courts should decide against the 


‘commissioners, the legislature should provide some way by 


which a township, an incorporated town, or a school district 
might levy special taxes and preserve the schools. 

Attitude of the Governors.—During the period 1877-85, 
the more prominent leaders in all that was done for the 
public schools were Vance, Jarvis, and State Superintendent 
Scarborough. The bold and aggressive stand taken by 
Vance and his immediate successor, Jarvis, will ever be a 
suggestive precedent for the guidance of those who may 
follow them in official service. Vance served only two years 
before resigning to accept a seat in the United States Senate. 
It has already been shown how he worked for the training 
of teachers for both races—for the whites at the University 
and for the colored teachers at Fayetteville, and how he 
showed personal interest by visiting both places while the 
schools were in session. Jarvis served Vance’s unexpired 
term and was elected governor in 1880 for a full four years? 
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term. In his inaugural address, 1881, and in his message to 
the legislature he insisted on ample appropriations for the 
public schools. Nearly half of his address was devoted to a 
plea for the education of the children of the state and he 
closed with these words: 


Now my democratic friends, a word with you before I close. 
While I appeal to all faiths and creeds and parties to work for North 
Carolina, the development of her resources and the education of her 
children, I do demand that you shall do it. You cannot as a party, 
afford to stand still. 


In his message to the legislature, January 5, 1881, he 
said: 

In the discussions I have seen in the papers, the system has been 
mainly the topic. Very little has been said about the money to carry 
on the system. While one system may be better than another, the 
most perfect is not worth the paper on which it is written without the 
money to build schoolhouses and pay teachers. Money is, and must 
be, the heart and life of every system. While I hope to see you make 
the system as perfect as possible, I beg that you will not forget to 
provide the money. ‘This can only be done by taxation. Will you 
impose it? J think the people will approve it. ‘The tax for schools is 
now only eight and a third cents on the one hundred dollars’ worth 
of property, and twenty-five cents on the poll. Three times that on 
each would not be burdensome but wise legislation. 


In his message to the legislature in 1883 he urged that 
body to propose an amendment to the constitution to the 
effect that the limitation on its power to levy more than two 
dollars on the poll and sixty-six and two-thirds cents on one 
hundred dollars’ worth of property should not apply to taxes 
levied for the support of the public schools. He wanted the 
people to have an opportunity to vote on the question and 
declared that it would not do for the legislature to say that 
it would not trust the people. “We had as well look the ques- 
tion squarely in the face and meet the issue like men. It is 
more money for the schools, or poor schools with all the evil 
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results which follow. Which shall it be? For one, my voice 
is for more money and better schools. In my inaugural ad- 
dress, on assuming the duties of governor, I declared it to be 
my purpose to work for North Carolina, the development 
of her resources and the education of her children. I have 
tried to keep that promise. I have visited the schools in the 
different sections of the state from the University to the 
common schools and have addressed teachers, pupils, and 
people. If North Carolina does not occupy a higher posi- 
tion in the scale of education in the next census report than 
she does in the last, it shall be no fault of mine. But after 
all, the chief responsibility is with the General Assembly.” 

Governor Jarvis lived more than thirty years from the 
date of this declaration in behalf of popular education and 
never departed in the least in thought, act, public speech, or 
private talk from the stand he took in the preceding quota- 
tions from his official utterances. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE PUBLIC GRADED SCHOOLS, 1873-1883 


Cities and Towns Work for Graded Schools. Cunningham’s 
Bill. The Greensboro Graded Schools. The Charlotte 
Graded Schools. State-Wide Graded School Legislation. 
Asheville Graded Schools. The Fayetteville Graded Schools. 
A Campaign for Graded Schools. The Goldsboro Graded 
Schools. Goldsboro Votes the Tax. Wilson and Goldsboro 
Strategic Points. More Graded School Legislation. Su- 
preme Court Decisions. Effect of Graded Schools. 


HE NATIVE and widespread desire for education in 

North Carolina through and by means of the public 
schools as the only agency by which all the children 

of the state might be reached and educated was checked by 
several forces that had been either produced or intensified 
by conditions following the Civil War. The first of these 
forces was the general poverty of the people, but with the 
passing years conditions were slowly improving, and yet, for 
a long time, poverty continued to be the handy and effective 
barrier for the demagogue to throw into the path of edu- 
cational progress in his harangues before the people. An- 
other of these forces was the educational inefficiency of 
Reconstruction times, and the blight of that period remained 
for years in many localities where men were slow to forget. 
A third force was the natural and powerful force of race 
prejudice. And yet the old-time belief that a citizen could 
be made an intelligent voter only by being educated would 
no doubt have overridden this prejudice and asserted itself in 
adequate provision for banishing illiteracy from the colored 
masses but for the fact that race prejudice had been intensi- 
fied against Negro education by the blunders of those who 
administered public affairs immediately following the Civil 


War. 
[398 ] 
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Opposing these forces were many white political leaders 
and influential private citizens who, though in the minority 
at first, refused to let poverty, bitter memories, or race prej- 
udice drive them into opposition to the public schools. The 
normal schools and the institute campaigns, already referred 
to, brought about a change of public opinion in favor of a 
more liberal spirit for univérsal education, and in the cities 
and towns public sentiment was surely crystallizing in favor 
of a local public school system even at the cost of higher 
taxes. This sentiment in favor of a local school system 
showed itself in the towns, larger villages, and cities of the 
state from about 1870 to 1885. 

Cities and Towns Work for Graded Schools ——Graded 
schools in North Carolina originated in the towns and cities 
after the Civil War. The schools in those places which 
were aided by donations from the Peabody Fund were, be- 
cause of the large number of pupils enrolled, generally or- 
ganized as graded schools. But they were not long-lived 
owing to the fact that they did not have the sustaining vital- 
ity of local support through special taxation or regular and 
sufficient private donations. It will be remembered that be- 
fore the Civil War Calvin H. Wiley advocated the estab- 
lishment of graded schools sustained by local taxation to 
supplement the common school funds of cities and towns, 
and that near the close of the Civil Wart he succeeded in 
having enacted a graded school law which obtained no re- 
sults because of the collapse of the Confederacy. After 
the readmission of the state into the Union in 1868, there 
were frequent attempts to secure a general graded school law 
for cities and towns, but nothing was accomplished until in 
the case of the Greensboro Graded School in 1870. 

Cunningham’s Bill—In 1873 the subject of increased 
taxation for town schools was presented for the consideration 
of the legislature in a bill introduced by Senator John W. 
Cunningham, of Person County. The object of the bill was 

1 December 23, 1864. 
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to enable cities and towns of not fewer than 2,000 inhabitants 
to vote on the question of levying a local tax for the support 
of public schools. While the bill was being discussed, Sen- 
ator James T. Morehead, of Guilford County, offered the 
following amendment, which was defeated by the vote of 
22 to 16: “Provided, that non-residents who owned real 
estate of the assessed value of three hundred dollars, within 
the corporate limits of any such city or town, are electors 
for the purpose of this act.” Senator C. M. T. McCauley, 
of Union, offered the following amendment to the form of 
the ticket an elector was to vote: 


On the reverse side of his ticket the elector shall endorse his name, 
together with the assessed value of his property, if any, to be fixed and 
ascertained by his return for taxation; and in determining the result 
each ticket shall be counted one vote for every three hundred dollars’ 
worth of property represented by the elector. 


This amendment, which gave unusual weight to a man of 
property, was immediately defeated. The mere fact that 
it was offered shows how property was then fighting for 
power at the polls. The bill itself was finally defeated. 

The Greensboro Graded Schools.—Section 74 of the 
charter of Greensboro, as amended March 28, 1870, reads 
as follows: 


That the corporate limits of the City of Greensboro shall consti- 
tute a school district, and that all the taxes levied upon the citizens of 
the state for school purposes, shall be expended in conformity with the 
regulations of the state, in establishing graded schools within the city, 
and should the amount thus realized not be sufficient to keep the 
schools open eight months in the year, in that event the commissioners 
shall appropriate a sufficient amount of money from any funds be- 
longing to the city to supply the deficiency. 


The amended charter containing the above section was 
ratified by the voters of Greensboro at the following May 
(1870) election. A little one-room brick public school build- 
ing was enlarged into a two-story structure with five rooms 
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and a chapel, and in the fall of 1870 in this building, with a 
principal, three teachers, and two hundred children enrolled 
in eight grades, the first public white graded school in the 
state, aided by money from a city treasury, began its first 
year’s work which was to grow with the years as the city’s 
needs increased. 

The fact that under the act no specific amount but “a 
sufficient amount of money” from the funds on hand was to 
be appropriated, proved to be a source of embarrassment, 
and therefore the legislature of 1874-75, at the request of 
the people of Greensboro, passed an amendment to the char- 
ter of 1870 that permitted the commissioners of the city to 
double the taxes already stated in the charter of 1870 and 
directed that the increased taxes on property thus raised 
should be used for “school purposes exclusively.” At the 
election in the following May (1875) only eight votes were 
cast against the amended charter which made obligatory 
this increase in taxes for the benefit of the public schools of 
the city. And to the credit of Greensboro it is to be noted 
that the amended charter of 1874-75, like the charter of 
1870, permitted no distinction between the races in the divi- 
sion of the school fund. 

The Charlotte Graded Schools——In the fall of 1873, 
Rev. J. B. Boone organized at Charlotte a white graded 
school which continued for two years and then closed for the 
lack of sufficient funds, which had consisted of the district 
public school money, a donation from the Peabody Fund, 
and voluntary contributions from citizens of the city. In 
1874 a graded school for the colored children was organ- 
ized, and it was supported in the same way that the white 
school was supported. The legislature of 1875 passed “An 
act to authorize the establishment of Graded Schools in the 
City of Charlotte.” The act authorized an election to deter- 
mine the levying of a tax on polls and property in Charlotte 
for the maintenance of public graded schools. Under this 
act several elections were held, but they resulted in failure 
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to vote in favor of the tax until 1880, when the friends of 
the schools were successful at the polls, only to have their 
victory contested in the courts which ultimately decided in 
their favor. The way was then clear, and on September 11, 
1882, the public graded schools of Charlotte opened for the 
reception of students, and the system has grown and strength- 
ened ever since. 

State-wide Graded School Legislation—A_ state-wide 
graded school law was enacted by the legislature of 1876-77 
for the benefit of any township in the state having within its 
limits a city of five thousand or more inhabitants. If “one 
hundred respectable citizens” in such a township should peti- 
tion the county commissioners asking that an annual tax be 
levied for the benefit of one or more graded schools in the 
township, the county commissioners were required to submit 
to the qualified voters in the township the question of levy- 
ing such tax which could not exceed one-tenth of one per 
centum on property and thirty cents on the poll. The town- 
ships in which Newbern, Wilmington, Goldsboro, and Char- 
lotte were situated were excepted from the operation of the 
act. In 1879, Goldsboro Township was stricken from the 
list of townships included in the bill. This act was made 
applicable to Cross Creek Township in Cumberland County 
if the petition to the county commissioners was signed by 
two hundred qualified voters in the township and “at least 
one half of the petitioners shall be white.” 

Asheville Graded Schools——The legislature of 1879 
passed an act directing the commissioners of Buncombe 
County, upon the petition of “one hundred respectable citi- 
zens,” being freeholders in the City of Asheville, to submit 
to the qualified voters thereof the question of a special tax 
for the support of its public schools. The tax was limited to 
ten cents on property and thirty cents on the poll, and no 
reference was made to dividing the taxes on the race basis. 

The Fayetteville Graded Schools—The Fayetteville 
graded school for white children was maintained for several 
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years by a combination of the public school money, the vol- 
untary subscriptions of private citizens, and appropriations 
from the Peabody Fund. The movement to establish this 
school originated because of an affray between two gentle- 
ment of the town during the summer of 1878. At the trial 
of the case, six Negro boys signed their names to their testi- 
mony but five white boys, unable to write, signed their testi- 
mony by “making their marks.” The Negro boys had at- 
tended a long-term school for colored children which was 
supported by northern philanthrophy. The white boys, with 
only an eight-weeks public school in their neighborhood, had 
grown up unable to write their names. The white people of 
the town, in humiliation and shame, at once determined to 
place a good school within convenient reach of all the white 
children of Fayetteville. Subscriptions were solicited to sup- 
plement the public school money and soon about $ 3,000 was 
collected in amounts varying from fifty cents to two hundred 
and fifty dollars, to be followed later by a substantial con- - 
tribution from the Peabody Fund, which was ever ready to 
lend a helping hand to public schools. Thus in the fall of 
1878* the white graded school of Fayetteville was thrown 
open to the children of the town. For a superintendent, the 
people turned to Alexander Graham, a native of the county, 
and a successful teacher in North Carolina and in New York 
City. So well did Superintendent Graham administer the 
school that he was employed in 1881 by the Peabody Board 
to canvass the state in behalf of the establishment of graded 
schools, using the school at Fayetteville as an illustration of 
what a good school meant to a town. 

A Campaign for Graded Schools: Wilson—In the sum- 
mer of 1881, Superintendent Alexander Graham of the 
Fayetteville Graded Schools, visited the normal schools at 
Elizabeth City, Wilson, Newton, and Franklin, and deliv- 
ered at each place several lectures on “Graded Schools, Their 
Organization and Management.” Following his lectures at 


7 Information furnished by Dr. Alexander Graham. 
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Wilson, a mass meeting of citizens was held during the week 
ending July 8, 1881, and a committee of five was appointed 
to take steps to establish a graded school for the white chil- 
dren of the town. The committee secured by private sub- 
scription enough money to supplement the local public school 
apportionment and maintain a graded school for a year. 
This school will be referred to later. . 

The Goldsboro Graded Schools—lIn 1880 a step was 
taken for the establishment of graded schools in Goldsboro 
Township. The legislature of that year authorized the 
county commissioners of Wayne, if it was deemed necessary, 
to order an election in which the qualified voters of Golds- 
boro township should determine whether a special tax of 
one-fifth of one per centum and sixty cents on the poll should 
be levied for the support of graded schools in the township. 
The taxes collected from white taxpayers were to be applied 
to the use of the white graded schools and the taxes paid by 
the colored taxpayers were to be applied to the use of the 
colored graded schools. No vote was ever held under this act. 

Goldsboro Votes the Tax.—Under an act of the legisla- 
ture ratified March 5, 1881, an election was held on the first 
Monday in May, 1881, on the question of levying in Golds- 
boro Township a special tax of twenty cents on property and 
sixty cents on the poll for the support of graded schools in 
the township. The act named separate committees for each 
race, and stipulated that the special taxes paid on property 
and polls by whites should be used for the white graded 
schools and that the special taxes paid on property and polls 
by colored taxpayers should be used for the colored graded 
schools. Both races voted on the question of levying the tax 
with full knowledge that the money collected was to be di- 
vided between the races on the race basis. The election 
resulted in a victory in favor of levying the tax, and the 
graded schools of Goldsboro Township opened for pupils 
in September, 1881. A few days after the passage of the 
act enabling Goldsboro Township to vote, an act containing 
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the main features of the Goldsboro act was passed enabling 
Durham to vote on the question of a special graded school 
tax. The heart of both acts was the division of the special 
school taxes between the races on the color basis. Durham 
carried the election in favor of levying the tax, and its 
graded schools began in the fall of 1882. 

Wilson and Goldsboro Strategic Points—The graded 
schools at Wilson and Goldsboro, beginning their work in 
the fall of 1881, were at strategic points only twenty miles 
apart. One was at a railroad center and the other was on a 
great through north and south railroad system. Both at 
once began to attract the attention of citizens and schoolmen 
in and out of the state, and North Carolina teachers from far 
and near visited them in great numbers to get ideas from the 
two young and successful teachers in charge of the new 
schools. These two young superintendents were totally un- 
like, but they were both full of energy and knowledge of 
the work required of them and were inspiring leaders of 
citizens, teachers, and children. The superintendent at Wil- 
son, Julius L. Tomlinson, was quiet, industrious, scholarly, 
and an organizer of rare force and tact. The superintendent 
at Goldsboro, Edward Pearson Moses, a Tennessean of 
North Carolina ancestry, was untiring, enthusiastic, fond of 
children, a lover of learning, a fine teacher, an inspiration 
to his teachers, always happy in his work, and with a magnetic 
personality that quickened everyone who came into his pres- 
ence whether child, parent, teacher, or visitor. The schools 
at Wilson and Goldsboro were smooth-working machines but 
with none of the deadening lockstep that is often found in 
some schools. Visitors were charmed by the work in the 
classes, the orderly, easy, and joyous movement of the chil- 
dren when leaving or returning to their rooms at recess, the 
enthusiasm of the teachers, and the pride of the citizens in 
the success of their schools. 

These two schools awakened in many towns in the state 
and especially in eastern North Carolina, a militant desire 
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for public graded schools for their own children, hundreds 
of whom were growing up to manhood and womanhood 
without well organized educational opportunities. Both of 
these schools had energetic and persistent press agents in the 
Wilson Advance then edited by a boy editor® of courage and 
ability who has never forsaken the cause of popular education 
from his boyhood to the present (1930), and in the Golds- 
boro Messenger, whose editor, a school-loving German,'* 
continually pounded away in his columns in favor of the 
best of public schools for his adopted town of Goldsboro. 
The many news items and editorials in these two weekly 
papers on graded schools and popular education and the 
graded schools of Wilson and Goldsboro, gave winning pub- 
licity to the graded school cause in North Carolina. 

More Graded School Legislation—The graded school 
legislation in 1881 for the towns of Goldsboro and Durham 
proved to be so popular that in 1883 similar legislation was 
sought and obtained for Statesville, Newbern, Fayetteville, 
Monroe, Wilson, Edenton, Guilford County, Tarboro, Le- 
noir, Shoe Heel (now Maxton), Lumberton, Rocky Mount, 
Battleboro, Washington, and Magnolia. The act in each 
case provided a way by which the qualified voters might de- 
cide by ballot for or against a special local tax for the sup- 
port of graded schools. The sole object and controlling 
purpose in the legislation of 1881 and 1883 was that the 
taxes paid on white property and polls should be applied 
exclusively to the support of white schools only, and that the 
taxes paid on colored property and polls should be applied 
to the maintenance of colored schools only. Since the term 
“qualified voters” specified in the act included both white 
and colored voters, the latter could unite with white oppo- 
nents of the school tax and possibly defeat it if they were 
not satisfied with the method of dividing the taxes as pro- 
vided in the bill. The differences in the special bills for 


3 Josephus Daniels. 
* Julius A. Bonitz. 
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each of the above mentioned places were minor differences, 
and yet some of them will bear mentioning. For instance, 
in the case of Fayetteville (1883), the trustees named in the 
bill could petition the county commissioners to secure a spe- 
cial election of the white voters of the district to decide for 
or against a tax on white property and polls for the support 
of a white graded school and in this way eliminate entirely 
the matter of Negro education in the same district. In the 
act for Guilford County (1883), the mayor or other chief 
officer of any incorporated town was authorized, upon the 
petition of fifty white taxpayers in the town, to submit to 
the qualified voters thereof the question of a tax for a white 
graded school in the town at the next regular election after 
four weeks? notice of the election in a newspaper in the town, 
or if there was no newspaper in the town then by a printed 
notice posted in five public places for thirty days. The same 
provision was made for holding a special school-tax election 
in a colored district if fifty colored voters in a colored dis- 
trict petitioned for the election. Of course the taxes to be 
levied and collected were to be applied to the school of the 
race that had voted in favor of the tax. But the legislature 
of 1883 went still further in the effort to provide for the 
local support of white graded schools by giving them the 
taxes paid by white taxpayers on property and polls. It en- 
acted a local “assessment act” called the “Dortch Bill” after 
W. T. Dortch, the senator from Wayne who introduced it in 
the Senate. It applied to the state at large and provided that 
upon the petition of ten white voters in any white district, 
or a like number of colored voters in any colored district, 
the county commissioners should call an election on the 
question of a local “assessment” on the property and polls 
in the white or colored district that had petitioned for the 
election, and if a majority should vote in favor of the assess- 
ment, it was to be levied and collected and applied to the 
school of the race that had voted for it. To repeat, the object 
of the special school tax legislation of 1881 and 1883, and 
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the local assessment act of 1883 was solely to provide a way 
by which the special taxes paid by whites should be applied 
to their schools only and the special taxes paid by colored 
taxpayers should be paid only to their schools. 

Supreme Court Decisions—The local assessment act of 
1883 was framed to go further than cities and towns in keep- 
ing the school taxes separated on the race basis. It enabled 
the voters in either a white district or a colored district, 
whether coterminous with, or overlapping, a district of the 
other race, to vote separately on the question of levying a 
special school tax on the property and polls in a white dis- 
trict or in a colored district. That is, the white voters in a 
white school district might decide for themselves at the 
polls whether or not the white property and polls in a white 
district should be taxed for the maintenance of the white 
school in the district, although there might be some colored 
voters living within the boundaries of the white district but 
belonging to a colored district and therefore not qualified 
to vote in the white district. In the case of Durham, a spe- 
cial tax law had been passed in 1881 enabling the qualified 
voters of the town to vote on the question of levying a special 
tax for the support of graded schools in the town and direct- 
ing that, should the voters vote in favor of the tax, the 
amount collected from white taxpayers should be used for 
the white graded schools of the town and the tax collected 
from the colored taxpayers should be used for the colored 
schools. The local assessment act was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court in the case of J. C. Pruitt, Eli 
Pasour, and others against the commissioners of Gaston 
County on the ground that it discriminated against the col- 
ored children in a district; and in the case of Riggsbee 
against the Town of Durham the second of the above men- 
tioned acts was declared unconstitutional by the same high 
authority. These two decisions annulled the legislation of 
1881 and 1883 that had enabled Goldsboro, Statesville, 
Newbern, Monroe, Fayetteville, Wilson, Edenton, Guil- 
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ford County, Tarboro, Lenoir, Shoe Heel (now Maxton), 
Lumberton, Rocky Mount, Battleboro, Washington, and 
Magnolia, or any school district, white or colored, to estab- 
lish graded schools by levying a special tax for their support 
and to divide the proceeds of the levy on the race basis. 
Some of these towns were compelled to close their graded 
schools at once, others continued their schools by the help 
of private contributions, but all of them sooner or later 
sought legislation in conformity with the Supreme Court de- 
cisions and in a few years voted in favor of a special school 
tax to be divided without discrimination as to race and opened 
schools for both races but in separate buildings as required 
by the constitution. 

Effect of Graded Schools—The citizens of towns and 
cities in North Carolina who had contributed of their means 
by private donations, by their votes for a school tax on the 
race basis, and finally with no financial discrimination as to 
race, did splendid constructive and suggestive work for pub- 
lic education. They showed what could be done by com- 
munity effort; and they proved that, by local taxation, the 
state levy for schools could be supplemented so as to secure 
a good school and that, if a town already burdened with 
high taxes and greater necessary expenses than a rural com- 
munity could levy additional taxes for the education of its 
children, a country district could do the same. The town 
and city graded schools pointed the way to local taxation for 
progressive rural communities all over the state and aroused 
in them the spirit to vote special school taxes for the edu- 
cation of their children. Soon many of these rural com- 
munities began to follow the lead of town and city, and the 
number of rural special tax school districts began to increase 
and to provide the means of advanced instruction for hun- 
dreds of country children. 
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GOVERNOR VANCE AND THE NORMAL 
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Normal Instruction at the University. The Legislature Re- 
sponds. Organizing the White Normal School. Admission 
of Women. The Faculty. The School Begins. Cultural 
and Soctal Values. A Debating Society. The Social Side. 
The First Session Closes. The Idea Grows. Schools Similar 
to the University Normal. 


ticket, and John C. Scarborough, of Johnston, was the 

Democratic nominee for state superintendent of public 
instruction. After an exciting campaign, which was featured 
by the memorable joint canvass between Vance and Thomas 
Settle, two of North Carolina’s ablest debaters and most 
eloquent campaign speakers, the Democrats carried the state 
by majorities ranging from fourteen to eighteen thousand 
votes. Vance, the former “war governor,” was once more 
governor of North Carolina. It will be recalled that, during 
the Civil War, he successfully resisted the use of the Literary 
Fund for military purposes. He came back as governor in 
1877 with his old-time determination to build up the public 
schools of the commonwealth. 

Normal Instruction at the University—Along with his 
first message to the legislature after his inauguration in 1877, 
Governor Vance sent “A Memorial of the Central North 
Carolina Teachers’ Association” in which was a strong plea 
in behalf of providing normal instruction for North Caro- 
lina. The governor was heartily in favor of the object of 
the memorial, and his message rang clear for favorable action 
by the lawmakers. He recommended that the legislature 
establish at the University a school of normal instruction for 
teachers and those who wished to prepare to teach. Such a 
school, he maintained, would be “a long step in the direction 

[ 410 ] 
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of connecting the University with the common school sys- 
tem as the head and guide thereof, which is its natural posi- 
tion.” He argued that “The blind cannot lead the blind. 
Mere literary attainments are not sufficient to make the 


knowledge.” And hence, he thought that a professorship 
giving instruction in the theory and art of teaching was 
badly needed because of the lack of competent teachers for 
the public schools, as shown in the county examiners’ reports 
to the state superintendent of public instruction. 

The Legislature Responds—-On March 9, 1877, the 
legislature ratified “An Act to establish Normal Schools,” 
an act which was destined to do good for the cause of public 
education far beyond the most ambitious dreams of its most 
ardent supporters. The act made it “lawful for the State 
Board of Education to establish a normal school, in connec- 
tion with the University, for the purpose of teaching and 
training young men of the white race to be teachers of com- 
mon schools of the state.” To meet the expense of the nor- 
mal school the State Board of Education was authorized to 
draw from the state treasury $2,000 annually, out of any 
money not otherwise appropriated, for the years 1877 and 
1878. 

Organizing the White Normal Schools.—After the ad- 
journment of the legislature in the spring of r 877, Governor 
Vance called a meeting of the State Board of Education to 
take steps to carry out the provisions of the act in regard to 
normal schools. Kemp P. Battle, president of the Univer- 
sity, and William L. Saunders,’ a member of the Board of 
Trustees, were present and, upon invitation, took part in the 
deliberations of the meeting. Governor Vance, State Treas- 
urer Worth, and State Superintendent Scarborough were 
appointed a committee “on the part of the State Board of 
Education to codperate with the faculty and trustees of the 


* Pronounced “Sanders.” One of the University buildings is named after him. 
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University to carry out the act of the general assembly and 
the views of the Board.” Two plans were proposed for 
accomplishing the purpose of the act of the legislature. One 
was to have a professor of normal instruction at the Univer- 
sity, and the other was to have a summer normal school in 
connection with the University to be taught by expert teach- 
ers in the University lecture rooms. The subjects to be 
taught in the summer normal school were those which were 
required to be taught in the public schools of the state, and 
also methods of teaching those public school subjects, and 
school discipline, school organization, and the legal relation 
of teachers, parents, and pupils. The daily exercises were 
to be supplemented with lectures by eminent men of North 
Carolina and of other states on education and subjects of gen- 
eral value and common interest. The latter plan was 
adopted, and Dr. Sears® was so impressed by it that he do- 
nated from the Peabody Fund the sum of $500 to be used 
in helping needy teachers to pay board and traveling ex- 
penses incurred in attending the school, and the State Board 
of Education appropriated a like sum for the same purpose. 
These appropriations were made to enable teachers living at 
a distance to attend the school as cheaply as those living near 
Chapel Hill. The circular of information, which was pub- 
lished in the papers at the time, stated that board with lodg- 
ing might be had at the low price of ten dollars a month, 
and that expenses might be still further reduced by bringing 
bedding and lodging in the college dormitories and “mess- 
ing” in clubs. 

Admission of Women.—Although the act establishing 
the normal school at the University contemplated the ad- 
mission of men only, the State Board decided that women 
might be invited to attend free of charge, and also that 
women might share in the distribution of the $500 donated 
by Dr. Sears but that the amount donated by the Board could 
not be used by any but male teachers. Thus for the first 

4Dr. B. Sears, General Agent, Peabody Education Fund. 
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time in its history the University was thrown open to women. 
It was the beginning of co-education at Chapel Hill, the 
entering wedge that was to result finally in the admission of 
women into University on equal terms with men. Mrs. 
Spencer, rejoicing at this new movement in favor of women, 
wrote in a letter to the Raleigh Observer, “The lady teach- 
ers who contemplate attending may come feeling assured of 
welcome, encouragement, and protection. . . . Let no one 
stay away through want of courage and through want of 
faith. Hands are held out and voices are heard calling 
come in, come in and welcome, and the poor hard working, 
underpaid earnest teachers of North Carolina will find per- 
haps, for the first time, what it is to be helped, encouraged, 
revived; will take higher views of their noble profession, 
will go home strengthened and benefited morally, physically, 
and intellectually.” 

The Faculty—lIn the selection of the instructors for the 
first session fine judgment was shown, in that there was a 
combination of state and out-of-state talent, so that the teach- 
ers in attendance might come in contact with the best at home 
and abroad. ‘The superintendent was John J. Ladd, a native 
of Vermont and the superintendent of the public schools of 
Staunton, Virginia. He was a teacher of long and successful 
experience, and an entertaining extempore lecturer on dis- 
cipline and school government, a man gifted with abundant 
good humor and infinite tact which kept the school running 
smoothly at all times. Another of the corps of teachers was 
S. H. Owens, formerly superintendent of the Petersburg, 
Virginia, public schools and at the time president of Deshler 
Female Institute of Tuscumbia, Alabama, a teacher of force 
and ability and always entertaining before his classes. A most 
prominent member of the faculty was Julius L. Tomlinson, 
a native North Carolinian, who had taught in Santa Barbara 
University (California), and, at the time of his coming to the 
University Normal School, a teacher in the Central Institute, 
a Friends’ School of Baltimore, Maryland. He soon returned 
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to North Carolina and organized the public graded school of 
Wilson. Another North Carolina member of the faculty 
was Alexander McIver, former Professor of Mathematics at 
Davidson College and the University during the Reconstruc- 
tion Period, and later state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion during the same turbulent period. Eugene and Charles 
L. Wilson directed the music, and the secretary was John E. 
Dugger, one of the state’s most prominent school men. These 
three, the two Wilsons and John E. Dugger, were native 
North Carolinians and served most acceptably. Latin and 
German were taught by George T. Winston, of North Caro- 
lina, Professor of Latin in the University, a teacher of 
marked ability whose aggressive attitude in behalf of popular 
education led to his selection as president of the University 
a few years later. Among the instructors in the seven sub- 
sequent sessions of the school] may be mentioned such men 
as Major Jed Hotchkiss, Methods of Teaching Geography, 
J. Madison Watson, Methods of Teaching Reading, Wal- 
ter H. Page, English Philology and Shakespeare, N. Y. 
Gulley, English Grammar and Arithmetic, Henry E. Shep- 
herd, Lectures on the English Language, Edward P. Moses, 
Geography and History, and Wilbur F. Tillett, English 
Philology. 

The School Begins —The University Normal School be- 
gan its first session Tuesday, July 3, 1877, and continued 
six weeks. The enrollment reached a total of 235 students, 
of whom 128 were men and 107 women. Of this number 
117 were teachers, and the others were preparing to teach. 
These teachers and prospective teachers in the University 
Normal School formed a gathering new to the public eye. 
They had come to Chapel Hillat great expense notwithstand- 
ing the generous aid from the Peabody Fund and the State 
Board of Education. Their purpose was to improve in schol- 
arship and the art of teaching, and they went about their 
work with an enthusiasm that was inspiring to visitors who 
came to inspect the school or to deliver public lectures before 
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the school and the general public, which always attended in 
large numbers. 

Cultural and Social Values——There were public lectures 
by some of the most prominent public men and educational 
leaders in the state and by many from outside the state. The 
following list of speakers and the subjects discussed by them 
tell the value of their lectures for a body of enthusiastic 
teachers: 


His Excellency, Governor Vance, on ‘America the Granary of 
the World.” Prof. W. C. Kerr, State Geologist, three lectures, on 
the “Formation of Coal,” on the “Climatology of North Carolina,” 
and on “Tron and Iron Ores.” . . . Prof. A. W. Mangum on “The 
Sufficiency of the Bible for the Religious Needs of the World.” Prof. 
J.N. Moffatt, two lectures on “What is Education?” and on “Poets 
and Poetry.” Hon. F. H. Busbee on “The Correlation of Forces.” 
Hon. A. M. Waddell on “Two Americans—Morse and Maury.” 
Dr. R. H. Lewis, of Raleigh, on “The Eye as Affected by School 
Life.” Dr. George W. Graham, “The Ear, its Structure and Func- 
tions.” Judge A. S. Merrimon on “Our Public Evils and their 
Remedies.” Dr. Eugene Grissom on “Mental Hygiene for Pupil 
and Teacher.” Judge John Kerr on “Public and Private Educa- 
tion.” Major Robert Bingham on “The Anglo-Saxon Race.” 
Hon. Paul C. Cameron on “Agriculture and its Changed Condi- 
tion.” Prof. George T. Winston on “The Historic Value of 
Words.” Prof. S. H. Owen, several lectures on “What is Normal 
Instruction?” Professor A. McIver, several lectures on ““Physiol- 
ogy.” Prof. J. S. Tomlinson, two lectures on “California.” Presi- 
dent Battle on “The History of the University and its Relation to 
Agricultural Training.’ 


Although the above lectures were given during the first ses- 
sion (1877) yet the plan of having public lectures by able 
lecturers was continued as long as the school was maintained. 

A Debating Society——A debating society was organized 
by the men teachers and public meetings were held weekly 
during each annual session of the school. Essays and ora- 


* Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, II, 145. 
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tions on educational subjects formed the first part of the pro- 
gram and then followed the debate on some vital question 
such as, “Ought the ability to read and write to be established 
as a qualification of voters???) Many university students re- 
maining in Chapel Hill during the summer joined the soci- 
ety and took active part in the exercises. Among the students 
thus taking part may be mentioned Robert P. Pell, after- 
wards president of Converse College, Edwin A. Alderman 
who later became president of three universities—North 
Carolina, Tulane, and Virginia—Charles D. McIver, founder 
and first president of the State Normal and Industrial School, 
now North Carolina College for Women, Charles B. Ay- 
cock, governor of North Carolina and steadfast friend of 
universal education, John H. Small, for many years a mem- 
ber of congress and an able advocate of public schools, and 
A. L. Phillips, for several years a teacher in North Carolina 
and afterwards a prominent minister in the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. The attendance of these young men at 
the normal school, the interest they took in the class work 
and public lectures, and the exercises of the debating society 
were, no doubt, the starting point of their life of devotion 
and labor in behalf of public education in North Carolina 
and throughout the South. 

The Social Side-—Every Saturday night the “normal- 
ites” and their friends met for social pleasure in the old Uni- 
versity Library, now (1930) the Playmakers Theatre. There 
were no refreshments on these occasions save a plentiful sup- 
ply of cold water which was brought in buckets by the jani- 
tors from the historic old well in front of the South Building 
and served in tin dippers to the thirsty company. One form 
of entertainment was promenading in couples around the 
large hall. This promenading and the cold water refresh- 
ment soon gave to the Saturday night gathering the very 
appropriate name of “a cold water walk around.” Occa- 
sionally there would be a calisthenics drill to the music of a 
piano, and sometimes there would be singing of patriotic 
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songs by the entire audience. Of course, as no rigid rule of 
continuous attendance required one to remain the entire 
evening, many a couple left the hall to walk in the campus 
and indulge in conversation suited to the environment of 
bright stars, beautiful moonlight, or countless fireflies which 
lent their charms to the beauty of the summer nights. 

Vhe First Session Closes —A “normalite” writing to the 
Fayetteville Gazette gave an account of the closing exercises 
of the first session. At night on August 8, 1877, there was 
a musical concert by members of the school followed by a 
reception given to the teachers in the library by the ladies of 
Chapel Hill. “The next day at 8 a.m. there were devotional 
exercises in the chapel. At 10 o’clock there was a debate 
‘Shall corporal punishment in the schools be abolished?? 
Which was decided in the negative, and an oration by W. G. 
Burkhead, of Raleigh, which was gracefully delivered. The 
valedictory by F. D. Winston, of Bertie, of course, brought 
Many tears and sighs.” Governor Vance, who because of his 
deep interest in the school of which he was very proud, had 
come from Raleigh to see the teachers off for their homes, 
was called on and made a short closing address, which the 
report says was greatly enjoyed. Resolutions were then 
adopted thanking Dr. Battle, the faculty, and the citizens of 
Chapel Hill; the long-metre doxology was sung, and the 
audience dismissed with the benediction. 

Of this first session of the normal school, Dr. Battle says: 

It is difficult to understand at the present day [1912] the amount 
of interest and enthusiasm created by this Normal School throughout 
this State and elsewhere in the South. It was imitated by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, and perhaps other 
States. It was fons et origo of many graded schools. Dr. Sears af- 
firmed that it was the first summer school in the Union connected 
with any university or college.* 


The Idea Grows.—The effect of the University Normal 
School upon public opinion in North Carolina was most fa- 
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vorable to the cause of popular education. The legislature 
of 1878-79 not only continued the appropriation for its sup- 
port but made the instruction free to both sexes. The legis- 
lature of 1881 went still further and directed the State Board 
of Education to establish not less than four additional nor- 
mal schools for the white race and appropriated $500 an- 
nually for the support of each. They were established at 
Elizabeth City, Wilson, Newton, and Franklin. Their first 
session began in June or July and continued not less than 
four weeks. The combined enrollment of these four new 
normal schools was 672, which, with the enrollment of 338 
at the University, made a total enrollment of 1,010 in the 
five schools during the summer of 1881. Four years later, 
1885, the legislature “empowered and authorized” the State 
Board of Education to establish other normal schools at 
Washington, Winston, Asheville, and Boone,’ and directed 
that the sum of $2,000, hitherto appropriated to the Uni- 
versity Normal, be applied to their support, $500 to each. 

Schools Similar to University Normal—The additional 
summer normal schools followed the same general plan 
adopted at the University Normal School. As a rule there 
was in the faculty at least one educator of experience and 
attractive address as a public speaker from outside of the 
state, together with such teachers of success and reputation 
as could be secured within the state. There were drills in 
the subjects usually taught in the public schools, lectures 
pointing the way to successful school management, lectures 
on educational and general cultural subjects by educators 
and prominent members of other professions, instruction in 
public school music, and always a model class of local chil- 
dren taught by a woman of successful experience in the work 
which she tried to illustrate to the teachers attending the 
normal school. There were occasional literary and musical 
entertainments at night in the courthouse or other public 
building by the instructors and members of the school, which 


5 Moved 1886 to Sparta in Alleghany County. 
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were always attended by large audiences. In this way in- 
terest in education and enthusiasm among the teachers were 
developed and carried by them to their homes in all parts of 
the state. The newspapers published full reports of the 
work of the instructors, the diligence and enthusiasm of the 
teacher-students, and the increasing interest constantly gen- 
erated at the annual sessions of the normal schools. Gov- 
ernor Vance had said in 1877, on hearing the proposed plan 
for the first normal school, that with such a school the state 
could be electrified from Cherokee to Currituck, and the 
school once begun at the University had grown year by year 
into the fulfilment of his prophecy. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR THE COLORED 
RACE 


Governor Vance on Negro Education. Colored Normal 
Schools Provided. Location of First Colored Normal School. 
The Course of Study. The School Begins. First Report of 
Fayetteville Normal School. Other Colored Normal Schools. 


Vance’s message to the legislature of 1877, in which 

he recommended normal instruction for white teach- 
ers at the University, he also recommended that provision be 
made for the training of colored teachers somewhere in the 
state. His argument in favor of such action, when oppo- 
sition to Negro education was greater than at any other time 
in the state, shows wise statesmanship and fine forethought 
for the good of North Carolina, and a patriotic desire to 
build up in the colored people a loyal devotion to their 
native state. He was genuinely grateful to outside agencies 
for all they had contributed to the maintenance of private 
schools for Negro education but he believed that whatever 
was done for the education of the great body of Negro chil- 
dren in the state should be done “under our own auspices 
and with a thorough North Carolina spirit.” He believed 
that few things were more dangerous for the state than “to 
suffer the education of an entire class of its citizens to drift 
into the hands of strangers, most of whom were not attached 
to our institutions, if not positively unfriendly to them.” 
With colored teachers who had been trained in the state and 
by the state “the colored people would cease to look abroad 
for aids to their progress and civilization and turn to the 
state instead, convinced that their welfare was indissolubly 
linked with ours.” In his opinion, to provide for the train- 
ing of colored teachers was “the plain duty of the state.” 
Therefore he recommended an appropriation for a normal 
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department to be attached to one of the private colored in- 
stitutions already established in the state. 

Colored Normal Schools Provided.—The act of the leg- 
islature of 1877, which appropriated annually $2,000 for 
the years 1877 and 1878 for the normal school at the Uni- 
versity, appropriated a like amount for training colored 
teachers for the colored schools of the state. The section 
providing for their training reads as follows: 


It shall be lawful for the state board of education to establish a 
normal school at any place they may deem most suitable, either in 
connection with some one of the colored schools of high grade in the 
state, or otherwise, for the teaching and training young men of the 
colored race, from fifteen to twenty-five years, for teaching in the 
common schools of the state for the colored race, and to aid in defray- 
ing the expense of carrying on such normal school the state board of 
education is authorized and instructed to draw upon the treasury for 
an amount not to exceed two thousand dollars annually for the years 


1877 and 1878, etc. 


It has been seen that the effort to train white teachers at 
the University was made by means of a short-term summer 
school, offering, in the main, courses in methods of instruc- 
tion to those persons already possessing academic qualifica- 
tions for work in the schoolroom. With the Negroes the 
matter of teacher training was entirely different. They 
had been free but a scant twelve years and had had no 
opportunity to obtain instruction save in the few schools 
maintained by the Freedmen’s Bureau and in those schools 
established and supported by northern charity in larger 
towns and villages. Therefore, in the judgment of the State 
Board of Education, the best expenditure that could be made 
of the legislative appropriation of $2,000 was the establish- 
ment of a long-term school in which prospective colored 
teachers might be taught the subjects that they were to teach 
in the country districts and then trained in the best methods 
of imparting instruction in those subjects, 
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Location of First Colored Normal School.—At a meet- 
ing of the State Board of Education held April 10, 1877, in 
the Senate Chamber at Raleigh for the purpose of discussing 
the establishment of a colored normal school in compliance 
with the law of 1877, there were present more than thirty 
prominent colored men from fifteen counties of the state. 
After a full discussion, definite action was postponed until 
May 31 following. At this May 31 meeting, the school was 
located at Fayetteville, and Governor Vance and State Su- 
perintendent Scarborough were appointed a committee to 
arrange the details and consult with citizens of Fayetteville 
about the management of the institution. 

On the afternoon of June 18, 1877, Governor Vance 
arrived in Fayetteville for the purpose of personally inspect- 
ing the building that had been tendered for the use of the 
school. He had been met at Sanford by a delegation of 
prominent citizens from Fayetteville, and taken by them on 
a special train to their home town, where he was entertained 
at the hotel. That night he was serenaded by the local band 
and forced to make a speech in response to continued calls 
from a large crowd of his political admirers who had assem- 
bled to give him a hearty welcome to the town. The next 
day he visited and inspected the old Howard building that 
had been tendered to the state for the school, conferred with 
Robert Harris, a colored teacher of tact, scholarship, and 
success as a teacher in the town, and left the following day 
for Raleigh to report favorably on Fayetteville as the loca- 
tion of the state’s first normal school for the training of 
colored teachers. On June 21, 1877, the State Board of 
Education, after a favorable report from Governor Vance, 
confirmed the location of the school at Fayetteville, ap- 
pointed a local board of managers consisting of E. J. Lilly, 
W. C. Troy, and J. H. Myrover of Fayetteville, and elected 
Robert Harris principal “with such assistance as he may 
select subject to the approval of the local board.” 
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The Course of Study.—The following details for the 
conduct of this first normal school for colored teachers is 
worthy of attention. There was to be a session of eight 
months divided into two four-months terms. Applicants for 
admission were to be young men of from fifteen to twenty- 
five years of age, were “to pass a good examination in easy 
reading, spelling, writing, and the fundamentals of arith- 
metic, were to be of good moral character, and certified by 
the school examiner of the county.” As in the case of those 
who attended the University Normal School, aid in the pay- 
ment of traveling expenses was provided so as to place stu- 
dents from a distance “on equal terms with those living in 
the vicinity.” A pledge was required of all students to teach 
at least three years after leaving school. The course of 
study covered three years—one class for each year, junior, 
intermediate, and senior. The amount accomplished in three 
years was not equal to that of our modern high school, as is 
shown by the following subjects of the senior year: Univer- 
sal History, Physiology, Astronomy, Algebra, Bookkeeping, 
Grammar completed, Analysis, Arithmetic reviewed, Geog- 
raphy reviewed, Spelling, Dictation, Composition, Oratory, 
Manners and Morals. 

Students completing the junior class were entitled to a 
third-grade certificate, those completing the intermediate 
class, a second-grade certificate, and those completing the 
senior class were to receive a first-grade certificate. 

The School Begins ——The first session began Monday, 
September 3, 1877, with forty-two present—twenty-five 
males and seventeen females, and “with indications of an in- 
crease at an early day.” ‘The members of the local board 
were present and delivered short addresses to the students. 
And thus was launched the first normal school for the prep- 
aration of colored teachers who were to go into the districts 
far and near in North Carolina and teach the colored chil- 
dren of the state. Of course this one school was entirely 

* Laws 1876-77, Ch. 234, Sec. 3. 
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inadequate to the task. Its one redeeming feature was the 

fact that it was Proof of a kindly attitude on the part of the 

state towards teaching Negro boys and girls to read and 

write—an act that was a misdemeanor in North Carolina 

twelve years before. Governor Vance emMemly todk pride 
m the school. It is recorded that he arrived in Fayetteville 
one Saturday afternoon in December, 1877, on his way home 
from attending the Clinton fair. He spent the next day, 
Sunday, in Fayetteville attending the Presbyterian church 
in the Morning and the Baptist church at night, “where in 
both instances large congregations were assembled.” Mon- 
day morning, in company with the local board and quite a 
number of other white people, he paid the school an official 
visit. In speaking to the students and a number of promi- 
nent colored citizens who had “come to hear the Governor” 
he “took ground for the absolute necessity in accordance with 
the pledges we had made and in accordance with our duties 
as good citizens and patriots, of Providing, as far as prac- 
ticable, for the education of the colored race as well as the 
white.” 

First Report o f Fayetteville Normal s chool.—T he official 
report to Superintendent Scarborough of the work accom- 
plished during the beginning months of this first colored 
state normal schoo] evidently true and accurate ac- 

mpted and shows that the prin- 
and well equipped school man. 
the school in September, 1877, 
ach have been held, with a vaca- 
n the second and third terms.” 
enrolled rr4 students, 
males and 42 females. These females 
as in the case of female teachers ersity Normal 
School, by special permiss d of Education. 
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way many had been refused And yet the major- 

ity of the teachers in the elementary schools were women 

and would continue to be women in the future, 

he declared that the sooner the & & the normal school 
Were opened to women the better jt would be for the public 

schools.* He had found it difficult to induce young colored 


men to enter the normal school to prepare to teach. The 
Prospect of only two or three months 


” employment annually 
at a salary not much above that of a common laborer did not 


appeal to a young colored man of intelligence and capacity 
to teach. 


Other Colored N ormal School 
1881, in the act that provided for the establishment of not 
less than four white normal schools other than the one at 
the University, directed that the State Board of Education 
establish not less than four colored normal schools in addition 
to the one already at Fayetteville. The act appropriated for 


admission. 


s—The legislature of 


these additional schools the sum of $2 


000 annually, the 
Same amount that was appropriated for the additional white 


hormal schools. On April 29, 1881, the State Board of 
Education heard arguments in behalf of locating these 
schools at Henderson, Franklinton, W ilson, 
toe, Plymouth, Salisbury, and other places, and the next 
day located one at Newbern and another one at Franklinton. 
Superintendent Scarborough was directed to investigate the 
advantages offered by Tarboro and Plymouth and to locate 
a school in accord with his judgment of the advantages of 
either town. He was directed to investigate the claims of 
Greensboro, Charlotte, and Salisbury and to select one of 
these towns for the location of the fourth school. As the 
result of his investigations he selected Plymouth in the east 
and Salisbury in the west. Thus the four colored nor 
schools were established with a maintenance fund 
annually. This pitifully small sum of $500 for 
was nothing more than additional proof of a slow 


* The legislature of 1879 authorized the admission of both sexes, 


four 
Newbern, Mon- 


mal 
of $500 
each school 
ly changing 
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public sentiment in favor of training colored teachers for 
the public schools of their race. Six years later (1887), the 
total annual appropriation for these four schools was in- 
creased from $2,000 to $6,000 thus giving an annual appro- 
priation of $1,500 to each school. In 1891, the legislature 
directed the State Board of Education to move the colored 
normal school at Franklinton to Warrenton, provided that 
the latter town should furnish suitable buildings for the use 
of the school and give the sum of $300 annually in addition 
to the state appropriation to defray the expenses of the school. 
Evidently this change to Warrenton did not prove satisfac- 
tory, for two years later the school, by legislative enactment 
was moved back to Franklinton. No reason for this is given, 
but so far as the report of the treasurer is concerned the addi- 
tional $300 for the support of the school was never received.* 

The legislature of 1891 established another colored nor- 
mal school and located it at Elizabeth City. It provided for 
the support of the school by bleeding the treasuries of the 
colored normal schools already established. From the $2,000 
appropriation to the Fayetteville Normal School, $500 an- 
nually was taken and given to the Elizabeth City school, and 
from Newbern, Plymouth, Salisbury, and Franklinton $100 
was taken, thus giving $900 annually to the new school to be 
established at Elizabeth City. 

These additional colored normal schools could do but 
little for the training of the great number of teachers that 
was needed. Their advanced classes did practically the 
same work that was being done by the sixth grades of the 
public schools of the towns in which they were located. Many 
of their students, whether they completed the course or not, 
went into the country districts and taught in what were noth- 
ing more than “reading and writing schools” with probably 
a beginning of the simplest arithmetic. In this way some 

3 The reports of the treasurer of the school while it was at Warrenton do not show 


that the conditions were complied with, but they do show that there was no improve- 
ment in enrollment. 
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children learned to read in the elementary reader, write 
simple words, and “make figures” on the slate, which was 
then in universal use in the schools. It was to take long 
years to reach the point of establishing normal schools 
equipped to do efficient work in training teachers. ‘To pre- 
pare a sufficient number of competent teachers to teach 
235,911 colored children* was a great undertaking whether 
in state normal schools, church schools, or private schools. 
In fact, it was difficult to find pupils able to attend school in 
order to prepare to teach even if the tuition was free. The 
colored people of the time were very poor. A farm “hand” 
was paid not more than eight or nine dollars and “rations” a 
month, or in other words, his entire month’s wages would 
not pay his child’s board and other expenses at school for a 
month. And, again, the monthly salary paid to teachers was 
not attractive to one who wanted employment for a longer 
time than the two or three months’ term of a public school. 
The conditions at this time were something like they were 
in 1840, when the common schools were established for 
white children, and when there were not as many teachers as 
the schools required and the term was short and the salary 
small. However, the establishment of the colored normal 
schools was a beginning of what ought to be. They are yet 
(1930) unequal to the needs, but they have improved and 
they will continue to improve and send to the colored schools 


every year an increasing number of teachers of character, 
education, and devotion to their calling. 


* According to the U. S. census of 1890 the colored school population was 235,911, 
the colored enrollment in the public schools was 117,017. 
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success of the summer normal schools lighted the 

way to a still better plan of training teachers for 
the public schools. To summarize, the University Normal 
School had shown the need for four more such schools by 
which instruction could be taken nearer to teachers living at 
a distance from Chapel Hill, and soon there was seen the 
need for four additional schools at other strategic points 
from which to reach still more teachers. In a few years it 
was realized that instruction could be made even more con- 
venient to teachers by sending educational experts annually 
into each of the ninety-two counties of the state to conduct 
a teachers’ institute for one week. Therefore on March 11, 
1889, the legislature ratified “An act to abolish the white 
normal schools of the State, and to provide for holding 
county institutes throughout the State.” This act was des- 
tined to work great improvement in our public school system. 
The eight white normal schools at Elizabeth City, Wilson, 
Washington, Winston, Newton, Franklin, Asheville, and 
Sparta were therefore abolished. The sum of $4,000, hith- 
erto appropriated for their maintenance, was “appropriated 
for the purpose of holding county institutes and conducting 
examinations of teachers, and for such other work for the 
instruction of teachers as may be deemed advisable in the 
various counties of the State.” In order to accomplish its 
purpose the act prescribed the duties of the State Board of 
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Education, the County Board of Education, the county su- 
perintendent of schools, and the public school teachers in the 
counties. The State Board of Education was to make all 
needful rules and regulations for holding the institutes in 
the counties as often as practicable and to use the $4,000 to 
meet the expense of the work. The duty of the County 
Board was to provide a suitable place in which to hold the 
institute and to defray all local expense, which included the 
board of the conductor of the institute but did not include 
his traveling expenses. To the county superintendent was 
assigned the duty of assisting in the work of the institute 
and of holding, in connection with the conductor of the in- 
stitute at the close of the session, an examination of such 
white and colored teachers' as might apply and to grant to 
the successful applicants first- and second-grade certificates 
which, when signed by both, were “good for three years” in 
any county of the state.” The white public schools in the 
county were to be closed during the week the institute was 
in session, and all white public school teachers were required 
to attend continuously. If they failed to do so without satis- 
factory reasons for their absence, “they shall not be certified 
as teachers for the ensuing year.” In this way much of the 
work that had been done formerly in the normal schools 
was carried to the counties and thereby placed in still more 
convenient reach of the teachers and those who wished to 
prepare to teach. Hence we see the steady growth of an 
idea—first, normal instruction during the summer at the 
University; then, at four other well selected points in the 
state; next, at four other strategic places, and finally, at a one 
week’s institute in every one of the ninety-two counties in 
the state, where it was in reach of every public school teacher 
in North Carolina. 


* Only white teachers attended the institutes. 


?'The state superintendent was empowered at his discretion to send out questions to 
be used in these examinations. 
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Arranging the Institutes—On March 12, 1889, the 
State Board of Education held a meeting and requested State 
Superintendent Finger to formulate a plan for holding the 
institutes and submit it for consideration at a later meeting. 
According to the plan which he submitted and which the 
Board adopted, two men were elected as full-time institute 
conductors at an annual salary of $2,000, “they to pay their 
own traveling expenses.” They were to work under the 
general supervision of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction, and each institute was to continue for one week. 
The Board, with rare good judgment, elected to these two 
important positions Edwin A. Alderman, superintendent of 
the Goldsboro Public Schools, and Charles D. Mclver, a 
former teacher in the Durham and Winston Public Schools 
and, at the time of his election, an instructor in Peace Insti- 
tute, Raleigh, North Carolina. These two men, working 
with Superintendent Finger, planned the institute work in 
the counties of the state for the following year. In this 
way, two virile young men were brought into the state public 
school service. They were then starting on careers of lead- 
ership in North Carolina which were to excel in educational 
value the careers of any other two men not only of their 
time but for years to come. In fact, they are the two high 
mountain peaks in the range of public school effort in North 
Carolina. They conducted institutes for three years, and 
during that time they were the official eyes of the state look- 
ing carefully and critically into conditions in every county in 
the state. The reports of their work are reliable and valu- 
able educational classics. They made notes of what they 
saw—what was good and what was bad—pondered well 
everything they found out, gave full and illuminating state- 
ments of conditions as they found them, and made sugges- 
tions as to what they thought was most needed to give the 
state an efficient public school system. 

Alderman’s Report Alderman’s report of his first 
year’s work in thirty counties, from Ashe to Carteret, gives 
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a faithful picture of school conditions. The teachers, as a 
rule, were young people, the average age being, men 28 and 
women 24, and not more than one-fourth of them women. 
From statistics which he gathered in what he regarded as 
twelve typical counties, it was learned that only one teacher 
in eight taught as much as six months annually, that about 
the same number taught continuously as long as three terms 
in the same district and that “only a small fraction of the 
teachers” had been taught in any but the public schools “not 
then as efficient as now [1890].” Only one in eight had 
read a technical work on teaching, though the number was 
rapidly increasing, and only one in twelve read a school jour- 
nal, but the teachers were slowly becoming interested in pro- 
fessional literature and the agent of any good teachers’ 
journal always succeeded in finding a goodly number of sub- 
scribers. In fact, bad as conditions were, they were improv- 
ing, and the teachers were interested, faithful, and duty- 
doing. The causes that had contributed to the deplorable 
conditions, were, as he saw them, poor schoolhouses, over- 
crowding, incompetent teachers, lack of uniformity of text- 
books, which resulted in a teacher’s having more classes than 
she could well teach during the school day, lack of interest 
on the part of parents, resulting in great measure from the 
existing evils of the system, the proverbial lack of interest 
on the part of the committeemen, the constant changing of 
teachers who left behind them no record for the guidance of 
their successors, and the lack and crying need of competent 
county supervision. The greatest need was money enough 
to give a six-months term in each of the 7,064 school dis- 
tricts in the state and to pay a salary which would attract well 
qualified teachers into every neighborhood of the state. It 
is proper for the reader to remember just here that all these 
conditions were the result of four years’ demoralization dur- 
ing the Civil War, ten years of unfortunate management 
immediately following the Civil War, and the poverty of 
the people due to the low price of farm products, frequent 
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bad crop years, and the consequent inability of the people to 
stage an immediate “come-back.” Alderman urged the 
establishment of a training school for teachers and especially 
for women teachers. The men who wished to prepare them- 
selves to teach could go to the University or any one of the 
denominational colleges in the state but the women had no 
place to go. Continuing he closed his report with these 
words: 

An army of bright young women in our state are clamoring to be 
allowed a chance to work in fields fitted for them, and these fields 
daily widen. The difficulties that bar the way of young white women 
of moderate means to a higher training in North Carolina, are greater 
than those confronting all other educable subjects in our population— 
red, black, or white males. No just reason can be given for this. It 
is simply an inherited wrong in our state life. We have drifted along 
unmindful of its meaning. An untaught woman is the most sadly 
marred of God’s creatures. "The women are not mere onlookers in 
life. ‘They have a great part to play. It is their part to bear the 
children of the commonwealth and to teach them the duties of life. 
This is serious work, and the state that leaves it to untrained women 
robs itself of its highest possibilities. . . . 

A century ago the women of our state gave of their time and 
money to fit the University—our highest public school—to train its 
long line of illustrious sons. Again, in 1875 the women gave of their 
time and money to rehabilitate its dismantled halls. It is the men’s 
turn now. President Caldwell, of the University of North Carolina, 
sixty-five years ago, eloquently urged this great need of the state. 
‘The Teachers’ Assembly, through its committees, have plead for it. 
They will again plead for it. With an increased power in the public 
schools themselves; with a school established for the training of those 
desiring to teach; with agencies at work carrying instruction to those 
now at work, the dream of the fathers who drafted amid uncertainty 
and gloom the constitution of 1776, will be in a fair way of realiza- 
tion, and EVERY CHILD IN OUR STATE CAN BE ENABLED TO MAKE 
OUT OF HIMSELF FOR THE sTATE’s SAKE, AND FOR HIS OWN SAKE, 
EVERYTHING THAT CAN BE MADE. 


Charles D. McIver’s Report.—Charles D. Mclver’s re- 
port of his first year’s work as institute conductor (1889-90) 
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was quite as illuminating as that of E. A. Alderman, and 
what these two men saw and learned about educational con- 
ditions in the state was strikingly similar and showed that the 
same conditions prevailed over the whole state. McIver 
had learned that three-fourths of the teachers taught no 
longer than four months in the year and that five-sixths of 
the teachers received less than $30 a month. Not more 
than one in five subscribed to an educational journal, and 
only one in six owned a book “on education” until the state 
law had recently required that “Page’s Theory and Prac- 
tice” be studied, which resulted in half of the teachers buy- 
ing copies. The majority of the teachers had not had twelve 
months’ “actual experience” in teaching. Two-thirds of the 
teachers were males, which meant that the primary children 
were taught by men where women were badly needed. Mece- 
Iver seemed greatly shocked at the fact that every other 
teacher was still using Webster’s Blue Back Speller. But a 
cause for a greater and more justifiable shock was the fact 
that seventeen-eighteenths of the children of the state were 
to be taught by these teachers or not taught at all. With a 
kindly sympathy he declared that the teachers were not to 
blame. They admitted their inefficiency and pleaded in 
palliation poverty, poor pay, and short terms. It might be 
asked here how could people be expected to prepare to teach 
school for such a low salary? However, among the public 
school teachers McIver often found some who were com- 
petent to teach in the best schools of the state, and the dis- 
tricts in which they taught showed their appreciation by 
employing them to teach a private school after the public 
school term had ended. McIver, like Alderman, found great 
lack of interest on the part of parents and school committee- 
men. Irregularity of attendance was the greatest obstacle 
in the way of success save the lack of money. An enrollment 
of fifty with an average attendance of twenty was typical of 
many districts. Some counties that had not levied up to the 
constitutional limit of 66 2/3 on the $100 had failed to 
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levy the additional tax to provide a four-months school in 
accordance with the law. His report was far from a fault- 
finding condemnation of conditions as he had found them 
but rather an inspiring exhortation to better things in the 
future. He said that the picture was dark but that the 
future was bright. The teachers were improving, and there 
had been wonderful improvement in the preceding five or 
ten years. The schools were constantly getting better, the 
state textbooks were being more generally used, and public 
sentiment was growing more and more favorable towards the 
public schools. He recommended an increase of pay for 
school supervision, the raising of more money by an increase 
of the school tax, and a poll tax receipt as a qualification for 
voting which would yield annually $100,000 additional for 
schools. The average salary of the school superintendents 
was $175, which was not enough to secure the undivided 
service of a competent officer. He recommended, therefore, 
that the counties of the state be grouped in thirty divisions, 
that a school man of force, experience, and leadership be 
placed in charge of each division, and that one committee- 
man instead of three be appointed in each district, on the 
ground that it was easier to get one good man than three 
under the law then in effect. 

A Normal School for Women.—Other recommenda- 
tions by McIver were the abolition of the third-grade teach- 
er’s certificate and the granting of a life certificate by a board 
of examiners consisting of the superintendent of public in- 
struction, the president of the Teacher’s Assembly, and two 
others to be appointed by the state superintendent. He in- 
sisited that white girls should have a normal and training 
school. There was then no provision in North Carolina for 
the training of women teachers save in the $4,000 annual 
appropriation for county institutes to which they were ad- 
mitted. The state was giving $8,000 a year for Negro nor- 
mal schools for both sexes. By the help of the state, the 
church, and philanthropy, a fair opportunity of getting an 
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education was given to every white boy, every Negro boy, 
and every Negro girl in North Carolina. No one of these 
three—the white boy, the Negro boy, the Negro girl—had 
to pay one-fifth of the cost of his tuition, but the white girl 
had to pay every cent of the cost of hers; hence a normal 
and training school for women teachers was needed. ‘The 
state superintendent had pleaded for such an institution in his 
last two reports, the Teachers’ Assembly for years had asked 
for it, and the teaching profession in the state, as a unit, was 
in favor of it, and further argument ought not to be required. 

Method of the Institute-—During the first year, Alder- 
man and Mclver had conducted a one week?s institute in 
more than sixty counties. The first four days of the week 
they lectured on methods of teaching, school government, 
and other subjects connected with the successful management 
of a public school. Friday, the closing day, was “People’s 
Day” and on this day the conductor of the institute delivered 
an address to the teachers, the school committeemen, and 
the general public on the subject of public education. It is 
estimated that 23,500 people of influence in the various 
counties attended these meetings and the records show that 
about 3,000 white teachers attended the institutes. In addj- 
tion, institutes had been conducted during the summer of 
1889, under the direction of Superintendent Finger, in 
twenty-two other counties by J. Y. Joyner, superintendent 
of the Goldsboro Public Schools, E. P. Moses, superintend- 
ent of the Raleigh Public Schools, and M. C. S. Noble, su- 
perintendent of the Wilmington Public Schools. They fol- 
lowed practically the same plan as Alderman and Mclver, 
and their reports showed an enrollment of 690 teachers and 
an attendance of 4,050 citizens at the Friday meetings, which, 
added to that at the institutes of McIver and Alderman, 
made 3,690 teachers who had been reached by all of the 
institutes, and 27,550 citizens who had come to the county 
courthouse on Friday to hear addresses in behalf of the pub- 
lic schools. Of course it must be remembered that with the 
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exception of the few counties reached in the summer by 
Messrs. Joyner, Moses, and Noble, all the work had been 
done by Alderman and McIver. Week after week they 
went from county to county talking better teaching to the 
teachers and better schools and longer terms to the public. 
The campaign of Alderman and McIver was a memorable 
one, and it was continued two years longer. Every county 
was reached, the teachers encouraged and heartened for 
their work, and the public school cause built up more securely 
in the hearts of the people. The campaign for public edu- 
cation by means of the county institutes was the greatest one 
ever made in our state, and it was made, in the main, by two 
native North Carolina teachers, whose addresses before the 
people showed them to be able, eloquent, and masterful lead- 
ers. In them the school teacher had come on the stage as a 
new factor in creating a militant public sentiment in favor of 
radical improvement of the public schools. ‘Their ability 
as public speakers, their faith in the righteousness of their 
cause, and their enthusiasm in the fight they were making, 
waked up many sleeping politicians around the county court- 
houses, and frightened into a change of conduct many ob- 
structive demagogues who had hitherto fought public schools 
under a specious concern for the pockets of the taxpayers. 

This work of Alderman and McIver in North Carolina 
attracted the attention of Robert Curtis Ogden, and a notable 
group of men and women associated with him in their cam- 
paign for education in the South. In 1901 he invited them 
to visit him in his summer home at Kennebunkport, Maine. 
They accepted his invitation and spent several days with 
him in earnest conference. The result of this conference 
was the formation of the Southern Education Board, and a 
tentative choice of personnel. One of the first acts of this 
Board, when it came to function in the educational life of the 
South, was the inauguration of campaigns for education in 
other Southern states similar to that which had been made 
with much success in North Carolina. 
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Later Reports of Alderman and McIver.—Alderman’s 
report covering the years 1891 and 1892 again stressed the 
need of money and expressed the belief that the school sys- 
tem was a good one and had been as wisely administered as 
the means at hand would admit. He made the following 
suggestions: 


That steps be taken (1) to encourage and establish educational 
gatherings in the rural districts, partly social, to be addressed by 
earnest effective speakers, (2) to urge upon local authorities the im- 
portance of choosing for county superintendent a strong, healthy, 
earnest man, believing in and interested in public education, (3) the 
establishment of district summer institutes formed of contiguous 
counties, (4) the preparation of a clear and comprehensive course of 
study and a suggestive course of reading based upon cheap but classic 
literature, (5) that the County Superintendent endeavor to establish 
a teachers’ library. . . . 


One item in his report holds the reader’s attention. 
There had been 3,607 teachers enrolled in the institutes that 
he had conducted. These teachers taught 160,350 children. 
“I may say that the thought of this army of white children 
reaching up into life and destined to give character to the 
state, has been constantly in my mind, and has lent dignity 
and impressiveness to my work when surroundings have been 
most discouraging.” 

The report of McIver for the years 1891 and 1892 gave 
a detailed account of his work in the county institutes, which 
indicated an experience similar to that of his first year. He 
made only two recommendations in response to the request 
of State Superintendent S. M. Finger. His first and most 
important recommendation was in regard to local taxation 
for the support of rural schools, and his second was for the 
improvement of supervision of the county public schools. 
In regard to his first recommendation, he wanted the legis- 
lature to make it easier for rural communities to vote on 
themselves a special tax for the support of their local schools. 
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At the time of his report there could be no vote without 
first presenting to the county commissioners a petition signed 
by one-third of the freeholders in the district and the limit 
that they could vote upon themselves was ten cents on one 
hundred dollars’ worth of property and thirty cents on the 
poll. His proposition was for the legislature to empower 
the county commissioners to'order an election upon receiv- 
ing a petition signed by one-fifth of the freeholders, and as 
to the limit of taxation he proposed “ a certain reasonable 
limit which would protect the freeholders.”” He was anxious 
to secure some easier way for a district to vote on a special 
tax because he felt that the legislature would never authorize 
a higher rate than the present one (fifteen cents on property 
and forty-five cents on poll) and because, from his knowl- 
edge of the people, many districts, especially in Piedmont 
North Carolina, would vote in favor of a special tax if they 
had an opportunity of expressing themselves at the polls. 
His recommendation for securing better supervision of the 
public schools was along the line of his former recommenda- 
tion. Three such counties as Wake, Johnston, and Wayne, 
without competent supervision, could be placed in one dis- 
trict and the money at present paid to three superintendents 
could command the services of a good man to take general 
charge of all three counties. 

The Normal and Industrial School in Greensboro. On 
February 18, 1891, the legislature ratified a bill to establish 
“The Normal and Industrial School” for white girls, and 
for the support of this new institution it appropriated the 
sum of $6,000 annually and the $4,000 that had been paid 
annually to Alderman and Mclver for their work in the 
county institutes. The objects of the Normal and Industrial 
School as stated in the bill were to give young white women 
such education as should fit them for teaching, and to give 
instruction in drawing, telegraphy, typewriting, stenography, 
and such other industrial arts as might be suitable to their 
sex and conducive to their support and usefulness. Tuition 
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was free to such young women as wished to prepare to teach, 
and the school was to have an eight-months session, after 
which the members of the faculty, under the direction of the 
board of trustees, were to conduct county institutes for eight 
weeks. Thus passed the one-week county institute as a state- 
wide effort to train teachers, and in its place was established 
the Normal and Industrial School with its longer session 
offering a four-years academic course of study and profes- 
sional training for teachers in the schools of the state. The 
institution was located at Greensboro and did such fine work 
that in a comparatively short while the state established other 
training schools, Cullowhee Normal Department, the Appa- 
lachian Training School, and the East Carolina Teachers 
Training School, in which hundreds of young women are be- 


ing trained annually for public school service in North 
Carolina. 


Note. I am now at work on a history of our public schools 


during the period 1900-1930, and I hope to be able to finish 
it at an early day.—M. C. S.N. 
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County Associations, formed, 181; work 
of, 182. 


. INDEX 


County Board of Education, duties 1872, 
361 ff.; in 1877, 383; separate from 
commissioners, created 1885, 392, 3933 
how elected 1885, 393. 


County Chairman, bonded, 221; duties 
increased, 221. 
County commissioners, made county 


board of education 1872, 361. 

County court, in early school administra- 
tion, 60; composed of justices of the 
peace, 69; tax levy, 84 ff; school tax, 
107. 

County Examiners, 1877, 383. 

County Superintendent, law 1879 dis- 
cretionary, 386; office created 1881, 
388; duties and salary reduced 1883, 


391 ff.; duties and salary restored 
1885, 3923; professional qualification, 
392; how elected 1885, 392; duties 


under 1885 law, 3933 institutes, 4.29. 

County Superintendents, Boards of, diffi- 
cult to select, 125; recommended 1879, 
385. 

County Supervision, need of, Alderman’s 
report, 431. 

Cowan, R. H., on committee concerning 
graded system, 253. 

Cox, Gen. William R., at State Educa- 
tional Association, 1873, 374. 

Craven, Rev. Braxton, founder of Trin- 
ity College, 140; committee on South- 
ern independence, 236; nominated for 
State Superintendent, 297; at State 
Educational Association 1873, 373. 

Craven County, supervision retained 
after general repeal, 86; report of 
schools 1846, 128; ‘Teachers’ Associ- 
ation aided by Peabody Fund, 362. 

Crenshaw, Wm. M., trustee Wake For- 
est, 122, 123. 

Cullowhee Normal Department, 438. 

Cumberland County, 45. 

Cunningham, John W., bill for increased 
taxation 1873, 399. 

Currency, decreasing values, 
schools, 240. 

Curriculum, in academies, 38; Female 
Schools, 175; proposed by Murphey 
1817, 198; development, 198-203; in 
Literary Fund Act 1825, 199; sug- 
gested in Ashe’s will, 203; of com- 

schools, 206; 1860, 


effect on 


mon summary 
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203; in graded schools, 255; summer 
normal schools 1881-1883, 418; Ne- 
gro normal schools, 4.23. 


D 


Danrrts, Josephus, boy editor Wil- 
son Advance, in favor of schools, 406. 

Dargan, A. J. effort to repeal Common 
School Law, 95. 

Davidson College, proposed teacher train- 
ing, 140; unprejudiced toward North- 
ern teachers; self-supporting, 348. 

Davidson County, 94. 

Davis, D. A., plan for normal schools, 
158. 

Deaf, education of, in 1848, 81; Act of 
Legislature, 1845, 109; under board 
of six directors, 1848, 111; blind, pro- 
vision for in deaf school, 111. 

Debating, at University Normal School, 
1877, 416. 

Dedication of early schoolhouse, 23. 

Democracy and the need of education, 75. 

Democrats, in control of 
1842, 111. 

Demonstration teaching, normal schools 
of 1880's, 418. 

DeRosset, A. J., on committee concern- 
ing graded system, 253. 

De Schweinitz, Rev. D., committee on 
Southern independence, 236. 

Disabled Confederate soldiers, provision 


legislature, 


for, in schools, 259; request educa- 
tion, 266. 
Discipline, necessary in public as in 


private schools, 152; principles, 174; 
main feature in Hooper’s ideal school, 
196; in early schools, 216 ff.; lack of 
in 1856, 214. 

Discontinuance of University, in minutes 
of Board of Trustees, 329. 

District school committee 1877, 383. 

District taxes for schools, 365. 

Districts, number in 1840's, 126; num- 
ber, 220; number in 1860, 22\he 

Distribution of state funds, 1838-39, 673 
of school fund, changed 1870-71, 371; 
of county funds, changed 1885, 394. 

Dividing the school fund, 1840, 71. 

Divine plan in favor of co-education, 177. 

Division of State into ten academical 
districts, Murphey plan, 38. 
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Division of school funds to districts, 211. 

Dobbs, Gov., 12. 

Dobbs Academy, 29. 

Dockery, Alfred, on distribution of Lit- 
erary Fund income, 54, 72. 

Doherty, W. H., methods of teaching, 
186. 

Domestic Science, early proposal, 160. 

Domestic wages for girls, 166. 

Donnell, R. S., on committee to con- 
sider Negro education 1865, 272. 
Dortch, W. T., bill on division of school 

tax 1883, 407. 

Doub, Prof. W. C., at State Educational 
Association, 1873, 373- 

Drew, William, 34. 

Duchenfield, William, opposed to baptism 
of slaves, 266. 

Dudley, Governor Edward B., first gov- 
ernor elected by people, on education, 
79; at meeting of Literary Board on 
drainage problems, 104. 

Dugger, John E., at State Educational 
Association, 1873, 3733 teacher first 
University Normal School, 414. 

Duke University, 150. 

Durham, Plato, in convention of 1868, 
286; opposed to Pou’s amendment to 
endow University, 347. 

Duties, of trustees of academies, Mur- 
phey plan, 38; of Literary Board, in- 
creased, 108; of State Superintendent, 
first bill, 133. 

Duties, on all spirituous liquors im- 
ported into Mecklenburg, 17. 


E 


Eart, Daniel, on need for schools, 4 f. 

East Carolina Teachers’ Training School, 
439+ 

Eaton, resolution on Literary Fund, 20. 

Eaton, Senator, bill for governor to re- 
fund per diem, 121. 

Edenton school in 1770, 13 ff., 27, 29. 

Edgecombe County, adoption of common 
schools, 85 ff. 

Edney, B. M., school legislation, 138. 

Education, practical value of, 5; church 
in early, 3-9; compulsory, first men- 
tion of, 5; importance recognized by 
Moravians, 22; under first constitu- 
tion, 25; both sexes, 32; early plans, 








39; of the poor, 39; arguments for, 
in democracy, 443 victory in school 
elections 1839, 68. 

Educational Association of North Caro- 
lina, organized 1856, 170, 181; not 
restricted to teachers, 182; fifth meet- 
ing, on graded system, 255; Lincolnton 
meeting, attack on Northern textbooks, 
238, 373- 

Educational clause of first constitution, 
27; interpretation of, 300. 

Educational forces in three groups 1856, 
168. 

Educational system proposed by Murphey, 
34- 

Efficiency, in county boards greater, 
1858, 222; of teachers, plan for in- 
creasing, 161. 

Elections for “school” or “no school,” 58. 

Elementary common schools, Wiley, 155. 

Elementary education more important 
than higher, 76. 

Elementary public instruction for white 
people, 60. 

Elementary schools, 43; effect on upper 
schools, 253. 

Elizabeth City Normal School, Gra- 
ham’s campaign, 4.03; established by 
legislature of 1881, 418. 

Ellis, Gov. James W., at Newbern meet- 
ing, 176; message on education very 
brief, 190. 

Emigration from North Carolina, pre- 
vention of, 79. 

English grammar, specimen exercise, 174. 

Enrollment in schools 1874, 370. 

Equal facilities for all white children, 
aim 1856, 144. 

Erwin, Robert, 26. 

Escheats, to University, 150 ff. 

Etiquette, professional, for teachers, 184. 

Examiner, county, duties, 372; in 1877, 
3835; office changed to County Super- 
intendent 1881, 388. 

Examination, for Negro normal. school 
entrants, more strict for women, 4243 
of teachers, discontent with law, 1393 
Wiley’s opinion, 156. 

Examining committee for teachers, 85. 

Exemption of teachers from military serv- 
ice, requests, 263-267. 


INDEX 


Expense of schools divided between pub- 
lic and those able to pay, 38. 
Experimentation in developing 


1841-1851, 83 ff. 


schools, 


F 


=~ 

E ACTORY wages for girls, 166. 

Family, the pattern of the school, 177. 

Fanning, Edward, one of the first trus- 
tees Queen’s College, 16. 

Farm products, low prices, 1870, 321. 

Fayetteville Graded Schools 1878 under 
Alexander Graham, 403. 

Fayetteville, location first Negro normal 
school, 1877, 422. 

Federal population, three-fifths 
basis of law of 1840, 73. 

Fee for performing marriage ceremony, 
to established Church ministers only, 
19. 

Female normal schools, proposed, 158; 
provisions of bill, 159. 

Female school curriculum, 175. 

Ferebee, Dennis D., finance legislation, 
95. 

Fetter, Manuel, University Professor of 
Greck 1868, 322. 

Fiat money, 44. 

Field wages for girls, 166. 

Fifty pupils per schoolhouse 1840, 193. 

Finance, of carly schools, 10 ff., 353; in 
first constitution, not, intended to be 
borne entirely by public taxes, 27; of 
early academies, 30;! of academies, 
Murphey’s plan, 38; after Civil War, 
272 ff., 258; in 1865, 261; Ashley’s 
administration, 319; 1869, 3153 sources 
of educational fund, auditor’s report 
1870-71, 857; school law of 1871- 
72, 358. See Tax; Taxation. 

Financial history of University, records 
of Charles Manly, 335. 

Financial resources of State in report of 
1838, 56. 

Fines, to support building of schools, 10; 
amount 1870-71, 357. 

Finger, Sidney M., elected State Super- 
intendent 1885, 395; ordered to plan 
for county institutes, 430. 

Floral College, loan from Literary Fund, 
122; debt to Literary Board paid, 247. 

Forsyth County, 22, 23; educational as- 


ratio, 
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sociation, 
185 ff. 

Fort Fisher, school boys in battle of, 246. 

Francis, Michael, member committee to 
investigate Literary Fund, 112. 

Franklin Academy, 29. 

Franklin Normal School established 1881, 
418; Graham’s lectures, 4.03. 

Franklinton, location of Negro normal 
school 1881, 425. 

Free education, to poor only, Murphey’s 
plan, 38. 

Free schools, attended only by poorest, 
at places, 250, 361. 

Freedmen’s Bureau, active in erecting 
Negro schools, 302; military tribunal, 
276. 

Freedom of pupils, 1856, 214 ff. 

Friedland, 23. 

Fries, Adelaide L., 24. 

Fund, for public instruction, 36; for 
education of poor, 453 to assist parents 
send children to school, 76; obtained 
by soliciting, 261; administration of, 
law of 1871-72, 359. 


183; visiting committee, 


G 


Gatroway, Negro member Conven- 
tion of 1868, 294. 

Geographies used in schools, 153. 

Geography and grammar, added to cur- 
riculum, 161. 

Geography 
174. 

George II and early education, 4. ff. 

Georgia, crossing to Southwest, 153. 

German settlers, 23. 

Gifts, to start Edenton schools, 13; for 
Newbern school, 14 ff. 

Gilmer, John A., in legislative fight for 
State Superintendent, 89; chairman 
committee on education 1871, 358. 

Girls, orphans, education of, 6. 

Goldsboro Graded Schools, no vote held 
under Act of 1880, 404; special tax 
voted 1881, 4o4. 

Goldsboro and Wilson systems influential, 
405. 


teaching, specimen exercise, 


Goldsboro Messenger, favorable to 
schools, 406. 
Goodloe, D. R., at State Educational 


Association, 1873, 374. 
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Gordon, Rev. William, 7. 

Governors, and early education, 30; atti- 
tude of, 1877-85, 3953; right to per 
diem for Board Services, 121. 

Graded and normal schools, 256. 

Graded school system proposed, 176; bill 
adopted, 1865, 260; second bill, 258; 


discussion, 253; substitutes for, 2543 
effect, 409; system proposed by Wiley, 
252. 

Grades, primary and grammar, 2543 


of teachers’? examinations, made public 
by Wiley, 185. 

Graham, Alamance 
at, 186. 

Graham, Alexander, incident concerning 
Negro school, 305; information fur- 
nished to author, 403; campaign for 
graded schools, 1881, 403. 


Teachers’ Institute 


Graham, Judge A. W., incident concern- 
ing Negro school, 305. 

Graham, D. A., on distribution Literary 
Fund, 72. 

Graham, John W., opposed mixed races 
in militia, 287; for separate colleges 

and schools for races, 293; opposed to 

Tourgée’s Amendment, 296; school 
legislation, 316. 

Graham, Gov. W. A., on education and 

Whig 
governor, 119; pirates to murder, 377. 

Granville County, 29. 

Granville, Earl of, 22. 

Granville Hall, 29. 


Graves, Calvin, Speaker of House 1842, 


internal improvements, 80; 


112. 

Graves, R. H., at State Educational As- 
sociation 1873, 373- 

Greensboro, Calvin Wiley in, 134. 

Greensboro meeting of Educational Asso- 
ciation, 179. 

Greensboro Female College, loan from 
Literary Fund, 122; debt to Literary 
Board paid, 247. 

Greensboro Graded Schools, special tax 
for eight months term 1870, 400. 

Griffin, Charles, 7 f. 

Grove Academy, 29. 

Guilford County, 89; Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, aided by Peabody Fund, 362; 
Educational Association, 1858, 183. 


INDEX 


Gulley, N. Y., teacher University normal 
school, 414. 

Guyther, D. C., school legislation, 138. 

Walter, second engineer in 

charge, drainage of swamps, 105. 


Gwynn, 


H 


Haurrax, 26. 

Halifax Town, 34. 

Hall, Edward Payson, pretended marty- 
dom for teaching Negroes, 308. 

Handbills, Wiley’s 153. 

Hardy, Robert, 13. 

Harris, Robert, one of first 
Queen’s College, 16. 

Harris, Negro member Convention 1868, 
on separate schools, 289. 

Harvey, Hon. Thomas, 198. 

Hawkins, Governor, on education, 33. 

Hayes, Negro from Halifax, resolution 
against intermarriage and mixed 
schools, 296. 

Haywood, John, 44, 46, 473; state treas- 
urer, at first meeting Directors Liter- 
ary Fund, 98. 

Haywood County, 
failure, 1874, 367. 

Hewes, Joseph, 13. 

Hill, Charles A., bill 
poor, §2. 

Hill, Frederick J., bill offered by, 58. 

Hillsboro, 29. 

Hillsborough, Earl of, 17 ff. 

Hinton, Chas. L., 49; state 
118. 

Hinton, John, Jr., 34. 

Historical Novels by Calvin Wiley, 135. 

History, best method of teaching, 174. 

Hobgood, F. P., at State Educational 
Association 1873, 374+ 

Hodnett, member convention 1868, 292; 
discussion of Pou’s amendment to en- 
dow University, 347. 

Holden, Joseph W., at State Educational 
Association 1873, 374. 

Holden, W. W., strong address on edu- 
cation, 171 ff; on educational commit- 
tee, 174; at Newbern meeting, 1763 
provisional governor, 271; legislature 
of 1866, 274; defeated by Worth, 
275; on education, 311 ff.; inaugurated 
governor, 311; at State Board meet- 


trustces 


schools reported a 


for education of 


treasurer, 
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ing to discontinue University, 332; un- 
friendly to former leaders, 334; plan 
for reorganizing University, 345; im- 
peached 1871, 3523 instrument of ruin 
to University, 352. 

Holland, G. G., school legislation, 95. 

Holmes, Gov. Gabriel, on education, 75. 

Home life of early colonists, 7. 

Hood, Rev. J. W., Negro Republican, 
ordinance on mixed marriages, 286; 
plea for Negro rights, 291 ff.; member 
Convention 1868, Assistant State Su- 
perintendent, 320; report of Negro 
schools, 320; frauds detected, 326. 

Hooper, Wm., ideal school, 195. 

Hotchkiss, Major Jed, teacher Univer- 
sity normal school, 414. 

Hours for schools, suggested, 184. 

Howard, J. W., in legislature, school 
bill, 93. 

Howe, Dr. S. G., Boston, recommends 
teacher for blind, r1o. 

Hoyle, Thomas, 8. 

Hubbard, T. M., committee on Southern 
independence, 236; University Pro- 
fessor of Latin 1868, 332. 

Hyde County, swamp lands, ror. 


I 


Iuurors, teachers’ salaries in 1858, 
273. 

Illiteracy, 6; in 1850, 220; decreasing in 
1858, 222; after Civil War, 303. 
Illiterates, white and black 

Sunday Schools, 304. 

Immigration to state desired, 278. 

Incompetency of teachers, complaint of, 
206. 

Incorporated Society, to establish New- 
bern Schools, 14. 

Indians, efforts to convert to Christian 
faith, 3 ff; attempts 
War of 1711, 8. 

Indictment county commissioners, failure 
to comply with school law 1868, 289. 

Information to public on schools in 
Wiley’s report, 148. 

Innes Academy, 29. 

Institutes, county, discretionary 1879, 
386; good work in 1883, 389; abol- 
ished on opening of normal school for 
white women, 438; supplanting normal 


taught in 


to educate, 8; 
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schools 
three 


1889, 428; conducted for 
years by Alderman and Mc- 
Iver, 430; conducted by J. Y. Joyner 


1890, 435; by E. P. Moses 1890, 
435 ff.; by M. C. S. Noble 1890, 
435 ff.; regulations, 429; method of 
conducting, 435. 

Institution for Deaf and Blind, taken 


from Literary Board, 247. 

Intermarriage of races, 286. 

Internal improvements, 43 f.; fund, to go 
to schools, 58; urged by Governor 
Owen 1829, 76; by Gov. Swain 1833, 
77; by Gov. Dudley, 79. 

Investment of Literary Board criticized, 
113. 

Tredell County, 34. 

Iredell, James, 25 ff.; as governor, noth- 
ing to say on education 1828, 76; at 
first meeting Directors Literary Fund, 
98. 


J 


Jackson, Richard, 18. 

Jarvis, Gov. Thomas J., school legis- 
lation, 316; last message 1885, 3094; 
Scarborough’s report to, 389; recom- 
mendations on school tax, 396; plea 
for education 188s, 306 ff. 

Jeffreys, report on swamp lands called 
for, 120. 

Jewett, G. W., at State Educational As- 
sociation, 1873, 373. 

Johnston, Samuel, 13, 25 ff. 

Johnston County, no interest in school 
election 1840, 143; Battle of Benton- 
ville, 248. 

Johnson, Pres. Andrew, 271. 

Johnson, Rev. Daniel, resolution on 
Southern independence, 2353 commit- 
tee on Southern independence, 236. 

Jones, A. J., school legislation, 137. 

Jones, Cad., member Board of Internal 
Improvement, 118. 

Jones County, 933 
1846, 128. 

Jones, S. S., in Forsyth County meeting, 
183. 

Jones, Thomas, 13. 

Jones, Rev. T. M., committee on South- 
ern independence, 236. 

Journal of Education, North Carolina, 


report of schools, 
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145, 173, 183, 196, 2243 circulation 
to schools 1858, 224; report on graded 
system, January 1861, 256. 
Junior Reserves, school boys 
War, 246. 
Justices of the peace, to determine tax 
levies for schools, 69. 


in Civil 


K 


Kenpatt, R., in legislative fight 
against State Superintendent, 89. 

Kerr, W. C., at State Educational Asso- 
ciation, 1874, 374+ 

King George, 21; political error in re- 
fusing charter to Queen’s College, 20. 

King, Samuel, 34- 

Kinston, 29. 

Kirkpatrick, Rev. Dr., not opposed to 
Northern teachers, 241. 


L 


Laszor, and education, 5; unskilled, 
6; skilled, 6. 

Ladd, John J., Superintendent first Uni- 
versity normal school, 413- 

Lander, S., author, Our Ocon Arithmetic, 
238. 

Lane, James S., injunction to stop tax 
collection attempted, 327- 

Lane, John T., letter to Wiley, 208. 

Lash, in hands of teacher, 197. 

Lassiter, R. W., secretary-treasurer Uni- 
versity trustees 1868, 334. 

Latin and Greek, 203; not for masses, 
257: 

Law, providing compulsory education of 
indigent orphans, 5 ff.; first free school 
1839, 59; for schools regarded as ex- 

67; of 1840-41 based on 
federal population, 73; provisions 
1840-41, 743; school, repealed 1866, 
279; 1871-72, 357 ff; schoolhouses 
built by local contributions on one- 
half cost, 358; 1871-72, intended to 
“help those who help themselves,” 
359; of 1872, 361; provisions public 
school law 1877, 3843 1879, law 
passed, fails because unsigned by Speak- 
ers, 387. 

Legislature, first, Newbern, April, 1777, 
28. 


periment, 
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Legislation for schools, earliest, 35; re- 
jected bills, 1850's, 136 ff.; backward 
step 1883, 389; progressive 1885, 392. 

Length of term, average 1860, 227. 

Lenoir County Educational Association, 
1858, 183. 

Letters to Wiley, 210 ff. 

Liberty Hall, first chartered educational 
institution in North Carolina, 28, 29. 

Libraries for schools, recommended by 
Holden, 171. 

Library Associations, Teachers’, 162 ff. 

License, for teachers 1730, 204; neces- 
sary for teachers leaving England for 
North Carolina colony, 204. 

Lincoln, Abraham, effect of election, 178. 

Lincoln County, 118. 

Lincolnton, dividing school funds, 212; 
meeting Educational Association, attack 
on Northern textbooks, 238. 

Liquor dealers’ tax, taken from schools, 
1879, 386. 

Literary Board, 83, 88; powers over 
swamp lands, 103; criticism of County 
Boards Superintendents, 106; report 
of 1846-47, 108; duties, powers, 114; 
investments criticized, 114; powers, 
116; statistics, 124; closing days, 246; 
money from Trinity College for debt, 
247; unflagging zeal during Civil 
War, 248; last meeting March 1865, 
248; final disposition of funds, 249; 
records not burned as directed, 249. 

Literary and Internal Improvement 
Boards, report called for, 120. 

Literary Fund, law of 1825, 46, 97, 983 
final results, 473; first reports, 4.7; defi- 
cit, 47; distribution in various invest- 
ments, 50; apportioned according to 
population, 52, 53; duty of directors to 
plan system of schools, 56; receipts 
not sufficient to maintain system, 573 
subjects of study recommended, 67; re- 
port of Jonathan Worth, 68 ff.; change 
in distribution recommended, 73; dis- 
tribution criticized by Gov. Manly, 81; 
Gov. Graham’s recommendation, 81; 
report of first receipts and expendi- 
tures, 98-1013; criticism 1842 by Demo- 
crats, 112, 115 ff; method of invest- 
ing fund, 117; to denominational col- 


leges, 140; not to train teachers, 


INDEX 


Wiley, 155; fear of being used for 
War, 2423; preservation of during 
War, 244, 245; swept away by Civil 
War depreciation, 272; placed in pub- 
lic treasury, 1866, 279; condition in- 
vestigated by Ashley, 317. 

Loans, to educational institutions, 122; 
to denominational colleges by Literary 
Board, not state aid, but 
proposition, 247. 

Local school troubles, 210 ff. 

Local tax for schools, 250, 365; Act of 


business 


1883 declared unconstitutional, 408. 
See Tax, Taxation. 
Lottery, to help schools, 45; proposed 


for schools and internal improvements, 
136. 

Louisburg, 29. 

Loyalty to Confederacy, 
teach in schools, 240. 


necessary to 


M 


M.cautey, C. M. T., school legis- 
lation, 400. 

McDonald, Republican from Chatham in 
convention 1868, 292. 

McDowell, Prof. A.,; Committee on 
Southern Independence, 236. 

McFarland, Tryam, on free school for 
poor, 52. 

McIntyre, D. C., school legislation, 136. 

McIver, Alexander, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, reorganized University, 339 ff.; 
successor of Ashley as State Superin- 
tendent 1871, 354; handicaps as State 
Superintendent, 354; first report, 355; 
ideals of public education, 362; re- 
fusal to turn over office, 363; report 
for 1873, 364; last report 1874, end- 
ing Republican control of schools, 368; 
at State Educational Association 1873, 
3743 teacher first University normal 
school, 1877, 414. 

McIver, Charles D., student at Univer- 
sity normal school, 416; institute con- 
ductor 1889, 430; report first year, 
432; statistics, 433; analysis of poor 
conditions 1890, 433; recommenda- 
tions, 1890, 434; normal school for 
women urged 1890, 434 ff.; report of 
1891-92, 437. 

McKay, James, 33. 
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McMillan, George H., effort toward free 
textbooks, 95. 

McNamara, Rev. Father, at State Edu- 
cational Association 1873, 374. 

McQueen, Hugh, bill requiring school 
statistics, 53. 

Mails, slow and unreliable 1852, 135. 

Male and Female College of Graham, 
186. 

Mandatory legislation needed, 1877, 384. 

Mangum, Rev. A. W., at State Educa- 
tional Association 1873, 374. 

Manly, Governor Charles, much to say 
on common schools, 81; recommenda- 


tions, 82; at meeting of Literary 
Board, on drainage problems, 104; 
loyal University trustee, office sur- 


rendered to politicians, 335. 

Marriages authorized by military au- 
thority, 286. 

Martin, A.,. on committee concerning 
graded system, 253. 

Martin County, 33. 

Martin, William, bill proposing school 
tax, 51. 

Martin, W. K., school legislation, 94, 95. 

Martling, Rev. James, professor of logic 
and rhetoric, reorganized University, 
1868, 339 ff. 

Mason, W. S., on committee to consider 
Negro education 1865, 272. 

Massachusetts, scarcity of teachers, 57; 
teachers salaries 1858, 223. 

Material progress stimulated by educa- 
tional progress, 229. 

Mathematics teaching, 
cises, 174. 

Mattamuskeet Lake, drainage discussed 
before 1833, ror. 

Meares, Thomas D., school legislation, 
140. 

Mecklenburg, 17; tax on British spirits 
objected to 18 ff.; members of Con- 
gress at Halifax, 26. 

Memorials, schools as soldiers’, 258. 

Menninger, H. J., Secretary of State, for 
discontinuance of University, 332. 

Merrill, of Mississippi, first school book 
agent, 171. 

Merrimon, Sen. A. S., at State Educa- 
tional Association 1873, 374. 


specimen exer- 
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Methodist Episcopal Church in control of 
Trinity College, 247. 

Methods, discussion of, 170; of teaching 
discussed at Alamance Institute, 186. 
Military and scientific state school pro- 

posed, 140. 

Military control, in North Carolina, 271. 

Military schools, for State suggested, 191. 

Militia, mixed races in, law of 1868, 287. 

Miller, Governor, 34 ff.; on education, 
33- 

Mills, J. H., opposed to co-education, 
177; at State Educational Association 
1873, 373- 

Mills, W. E., on distribution of Literary 
Fund, 73- 

Misrepresentation of South in Northern 
textbooks, 239. 

Missionaries, Episcopal, aid to 
schools, 3-9. 

Mississippi, schooling condemned 1856, 
214. 

Mississippi Valley, 153. 

Mixing races in schools condemned, 286. 

Model schools, 150. 

Money received and expended in coun- 
ties 1860, 225. 

Monk, A., report of schools in Sampson 
1846, 128; letter to Wiley, 207. 

Montgomery County, 94. . 

Moore, Augustus M., good 
Chowan Schools, 367. 

Moore, B. F., on committee to consider 
Negro education 1865, 272. 

Moore, James E., proposed appropriation 
for schools 1866, 280. 

Moore, Wm. A., discussion of Pou’s 
amendment to endow University, 347. 

Moral suasion vs. corporal punishment, 
175, 183. 

Moravians, 22; influence on early schools, 
23. 

Morehead, J. T., school legislation, 400. 

Morehead, Gov. John M., report on Lit- 
erary Fund, 47; on internal improve- 


early 


report of 


ments and education, 80; Whig, re- 
elected governor 1842, 111-113, 
118 ff.; legal right to per diem for 


services, controversy, 120; on placing 
State history in every schoolhouse, 139. 
Morgan Academy, 29. 
Moring, John M., failure to sign school 
bill 1879, 387. 
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Moses, Edward Pearson, successful su- 
perintendent at Goldsboro, 1881, 405; 


teacher University Normal School, 
414; conductor of institutes, 1890, 
435 ff. 

Mount Pleasant Academy, loan from 


Literary Fund, 122. 

Murphey, Archibald D., 34; report 1817, 
35; well informed on educational sub- 
jects, 36; quoted on public instruction, 
60; second report quoted, 97; on 

education of deaf and blind, 109; re- 


port to legislature 1817, 198; plan 
for free tuition for poor, 300. 
Murray, E., on committee concerning 


graded system, 253. 


N 


Nasu, Abner, one of first trustees 
Queen’s College, 16, 26. 

Nash, Frederick, 33, 34- 

National Aid for Schools 1837, 48. 

National Republican, Washington news- 
paper charging Pool with misuse of 
Peabody money, 376. 

Navigation, inland, encouraged by Gov. 
Williams, 30. 


Neal, Thomas, one of first  trustecs 
Queen’s College, 16. 

Negro citizenship and education, 2715 
education requested at Constitution 


Convention 1868, 271; provision made 
1865, 272; belief Negro incapable, 
273; changed apprenticeship laws, 2743 
steps taken by white leaders before 
Northern Reconstruction, 275; begun 
by North Carolinians, 304; unfor- 
tunate phases, 310; prejudice against, 
3213; no provision for district with 
few Negroes, 82; colleges, 340; Mc- 
Iver’s views favorable and fair, 355 ff.; 
Vance’s arguments, 4.20; changed atti- 
tude 1877, 4.24. 

Negro Normal Schools, Act of 1877; 
421; same appropriation as Univer- 
sity Normal School, 421; longer terms 
than white, 421; subjects of study, en- 
rollment, 423; four more in 1881, 
same appropriation as white, 425; ap- 
propriation increased to $6,000, 1887, 
426. 


INDEX 


Negro schools, under Ass’t Sup’t Hood, 
320; difficulty of getting teachers, 367; 
difficulties of starting, 325. 

Negro slaves excluded from educational 
system, 7I. 

Negro teachers, for Negro pupils, 291; 
number, 1874, 370. 

Negro University recommended, 347. 

Negroes, free, exempt from support of 
white schools, 84; 
schools, 1874, 370. 

Newbern, Bank of, stock owned by Lit- 
erary Fund, 48. 

Newbern, first public school at, 14 ff.; 
6 ff., 43 ff.; meeting of Educational 
Association, 175; location 
normal school 1881, 425. 

Newton normal school, Graham’s lec- 
tures, 403; established by legislature 
1881, 418. 

New Hampshire, teachers’ salaries 1856, 
223% 

New Hanover County, 200; Teachers’ 
Association aided by Peabody Fund, 
362. 

New York, scarcity of teachers, 57. 

Noble, M. C. S., conductor of institutes, 
1890, 435 ff. 

Normal College (Trinity), loan from 
Literary Fund, 122; proposed teacher 
training, 140, 150; changed to Trinity 
College, 247. 

Normal Colleges, 
155 ff. 

Normal Schools recommended 1838, 573; 
proposed, 108; not favored by Wiley, 
155, 160; proposed, 157, 159; for 
women, urged by Ashley, 319; for 
Negroes, established at Fayetteville, 
385; work of summer schools, Scar- 
borough’s report 1883, 389; lectures 
by Alex. Graham on Graded Schools, 
403; Wance’s influence, 410; Act to 
establish, 1877, 411; University Nor- 
mal School faculty 1877, 413; enroll- 
ment in State, 1881, 4183 curriculum 
1881, 418; for Negroes, 420; number 
for Negroes, at Elizabeth City 1891, 
426; supplanted by county institutes, 
1889, 428; State school for women 
proposed by Alderman and Mclver 
1890, 4.32.- 


enrollment in 


Negro 


Wiley’s impression, 
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Normal and Industrial School, Greens- 
boro, first appropriation 1891, 438. 
Norment, Thomas A., school legislation, 

141. 
North Carolina Journal of Education, 
145. See Journal of Education, N. C. 
Northend, Parent and Teacher, 163. 
Northern agencies helpful to schools, 302. 
Northern publishers, authors, editors, 
South dependent on, 237. 
Northern teachers, in Negro schools, 
troubles, 304; prejudice against, 240. 
Novels, historical, by Calvin Wiley, 135. 
Number children, in Ward’s School, 200; 
1838, 56. 
Number school districts, 1857, 220. 


te) 


Opsyecrions to common - schools, 
251; to Negro education, 304. 

Obstacles, to early school system, 62; in 
way of unified control 1850, 913 1852, 
189; to establishment of common 
schools, disappeared after Civil War, 
2753; to successful schools, 1870, 322 ff. 

Ocracoke, 43 ff. 

Ohio, scarcity of teachers in, 57; teach- 
ers’ salaries in 1858, 223. 

Onslow County, 29. 

Orange County, 33 f. 

Organization of school system 1877, 383. 

Orphans, education of indigent, 3-93 
white, to colored masters, 287. 

Ostracism, sought by Northern mission- 
ary teachers, 309. 

Overseers of the poor, duties of, 41. 

Owen, Gov. John, pleads for Univer- 
sity and for schools, 76. 

Owens, S. H., Virginia and Alabama, 
teacher University Normal School 1877, 
413. 

Oxford and Cambridge, models for col- 
leges in colonies, 17. 

Oxford, N. C., Calvin Wiley’s law office 
in, 134. 


P 


Pacs, Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, 163; required of teachers, 433. 
Page, Walter H., teacher University 

Normal School, 414. 
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Palmer, W. T., attack on Northern text- 
books, 238; Northern teachers, 240. 

Pamlico Sound swamp lands, ror. 

Parent and Teacher, Northend, 163. 

Pasquotank, Griffin’s school in, 8. 

Patillo, Henry, one of first trustees 
Queen’s College, 16. 

Patrick, David S., professor of Latin, re- 
organized University, 339 f. 

Peabody Board, 279. 

Peabody Fund, aid to schools in South, 
302 ff.; offers inducement to form 
teachers’ associations, 362, 399; aid to 
University Normal School, 412. 

Pead, William, orphan bound boy, 198. 

Pearson, Richmond M., resolution on 
University, 337 ff. 

Pedagogy texts, first, 163. 

Pegram, W. H., at State Educational As- 
sociation 1873, 373. 

Pell, Robert P., president Converse 
College, student University Normal 
School, 416. 

Pennsylvania, same educational clause as 
N. C. in first state constitution, 28; 
scarcity of teachers, 573 separate 
schools for races, 290. 

Perkins Institute for the Blind, Boston, 
110. 

Pettigrew, James, 13. 

Pfifer, John, 26. 

Phillips, Rev. Charles, University Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, 333; at State 
Educational Association 1873, 373- 

Phonetics, 1873, 364. 

Pigott, J. S., opposed repeal of school 
law, 95 ff. 

Pitt Academy, 29. 

Pitt County, 29. 

Pittsborough Academy, 29. 

Playground, ideal, 195, 197. 

Plymouth, location of Negro Normal 
School 1881, 425. 

Politics, kept out of schools until 1865, 
301; discussion of at University for- 
bidden, 249. 

Polk, Ezekiel, one of first trustees 
Queen’s College, 16. 

Polk, Thomas, one of first trustees 
Queen’s College, 16. 

Poll tax, income 1870-71, 3575 raises 
1873, 365; 1877, 384. 


Pool, John, characterization, 378. 

Pool, Solomon, president University 
1869, 3393 report, ten students, 343; 
first commencement, description, 3433 
plan for continuance of University, 
349; second commencement, report, 
348. 

Pool, Steven D., elected Superintendent 
Public Instruction 1873, 364; at State 
Educational Association, 1873, 3745 
difficulties in building up sentiment for 
schools 1875, 376; defaulter to Pea- 
body Fund, 376 ff. 

Poor, educational provision for the, 3 ff.; 
provision for under Murphey plan, 37; 
education of at state expense, 15, 51. 

Population controversy, Federal versus 
white, 71-73. 

Ports, establishment of, 43. 

Potter, G., on committee concerning 
graded system, 253. 

Potts, Joseph, on division of funds 
among districts, 211; prejudice in 
Newbern, 251. 

Pou, E. W., bill for endowing University 
1869, 345 ff. 

Preachers, among early teachers, 175. 

Presbyterian College, objections to estab- 
lishing, 18. 

Presbyterianism, not to be encouraged, 18. 

Primary schools, local organization and 
support under Murphey plan, 37; to 
take precedence over academies, 373 
one or more in each township, 37. 

Pritchard, Rev. Dr. T. H., at State Edu- 
cational Association, 1873, 374. 

Private academies, 40. 

Private and public support of common 
schools, 14.9. 

Private schools, ineffective, 313; languish- 
ing 1819, 75; in same town as public 
schools, 250; vs. public schools, 251 ff.; 
numerous after the war, 303; in Alex. 
Mclver’s last report 1874, 367. 

Prize for best essay by teacher 1860, 180. 

Progress, in second decade (1850-60) of 
public schools, 209, 224, 225; re- 
ported in 1858, 222. 

Property owners, bill for increased power, 
defeated, 4.00. 

Provincial Congress, 25. 
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Pruett vs. Commissioners of 


395, 408. 

Public education, importance stressed by 
early governors, 30 ff.; necessity of for 
material prosperity, 363. 

Public schools, early need for, 33; or- 
ganization proposed by Spruill, 54; 
public schools of N. C. adopted name 
1865, 259; not free of charge to those 
able to pay, 360. 

Publicity, Wiley’s belief in, 147. 

Publishing house for Southern textbooks, 
237% 

Puryear, R. C., 
limitation, 94. 


Gaston, 


effort to remove age 


Q 


Ouakers in Pasquotank, 7 ff. 

Qualifications of teachers, Stokes County, 
208; laws of 1840, 1846, 1852, 205. 

Queen’s College, 20, 26; chartered, 16; 
continued in spite of King, 28. 


R 


Rarsrorp, Rev. Giles, 8. 

Raleigh, 37- 

Raleigh and Gaston Railroad Company, 
113; state purchased bonds, 11q ff. 
Raleigh Conference, on publishing text- 
books in South, 234. 
Raleigh Observer, on 

1879, 386. 

Raw materials, entirely in South, 236. 

Reading, in early education, § ff. 

Readers, North Carolina, motive of Wiley 
in writing, 152. 

Reclamation prospects and results, little 
demand for drained land, 106. 

Reconstruction, beginning, 271. 

Reed, A. F., at State Educational Asso- 
ciation 1873, 373. 

Reid, Gov. David S., Wiley’s first re- 
port, 147; plea for schools 1852, 188; 
second message favoring schools, 189. 

Reid, Rev. James, elected Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, 363. 

Reich, John, amendments to school law, 
94. 

Religious education at state school for 
deaf mutes, 1113 instruction in schools, 
174; in Southern textbooks, 238. 


increased taxes 
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Reorganization of University, with Ne- 
gro department proposed, 344. 

Report, first, of Literary Board, 47; of 
Morehead on Literary Fund, 47; of 
investigating committee on Literary 
Fund, 117. 

Reports, school in 1850's, 143; not prop- 
erly filled out, 125; from chairmen 
Boards of County Superintendents, 
127; of 1859 incomplete, 222. 

Reports, tax, of 1856, 250. 

Requirements for teaching, law of 1846- 
47, 85. 

Retailers, tax on, amount 1870-71, 85. 

Richardson, William, one of first trus- 
tees Queen’s College, 16. 

Richlands, 209. 

Richmond Academy, 29. 

Richmond County, 29, 52, 72. 

Rittenhouse, 39. 

Roads, early internal improvements, 43. 

Robards, L. A.. New Hanover County 
teacher, 200. 

Robeson County, 72, 
Negro schools, 368. 

Robinson, Sen. James L., failure to sign 
school bill, 1879, 387. 

Rockingham County, 34. 

Rodman, W. B., conservative leader in 
convention 1868, 299. 

Rowan 


141; report on 


County, adoption of common 


schools, 85 ff., 158; letter to sheriff 
from Holden, 307. 
Rural special tax districts, 409. 
Rutherford County, 72. 


S 


Saxariss, state officials, unequal 1885, 
3945 increase recommended by Jarvis, 
1885, 394; controversy over governor’s 
salary, 118. 

Salaries, teachers’, 15; Murphey’s plan, 
375 Spruill’s plan, 54; low in 1846, 
129; “exorbitant,” 137, 1653 accord- 
ing to scholarship, 208; in 1858, 222; 
compared with other states, 223; in 
1860, 227; University president and 
faculty 1869, 339; in Confederate 
money, worthless, 245; in 1881, 388; 
in 1882, 391; state superintendent’s, 


88, 134. 


4.58 


Salem College, 22. 

Salisbury Academy, 29. 

Salisbury Convention of teachers, 170; 
location Negro Normal School 1881, 
425. 

Sampson County, 93; report of schools 
1846, 128; division into school dis- 
tricts, 211. 

Sarum, Marshburn’s school at, 8. 

Satchwell, Dr. S. S., at State Educational 
Association 1873, 374. 

Saunders, Wm. L., 
1877, 411. 

Scarborough, biennial report as State Su- 
perintendent 1879, 384 ff.; recom- 
mendations in biennial report 1881, 
387; end of term as State Superin- 
tendent, 1885, 395. 

Scholarship and discipline, lack of 1856, 
214. 

School books, pleas for Southern, 239. 

School buildings, early, 193. 

School committees to be elected by people, 
law 1840, 70; duties, 70; new duties, 
84; duties redefined, 85; selection by 
people, 151; for townships, 1869, 314. 

School for little girls, Salem 1772, 22. 

School law, changes, 145; under constitu- 
tion of 1868, 313 ff.; on tax collecting, 
unconstitutional, 327. See Law. 

School month, twenty-one days, Wiley, 
184; redefined, 184. 

School records, old, found in 1924, 124. 

School taxes in 1860, 225. See Tax; 
Taxation. 

Schoolhouses, finance, 10 ff.; at Edenton 
1770, 13; selection of site, 23; pro- 

. vision for 1839, 60; location of im- 
portance, 174; legislation, 193; in 
Burke County, 194; investment 1850, 
220; in MclIver’s Report 1872, 362; 
amount paid out for, 1874, 369; re- 
peal law dividing cost with local con- 
tributions, 385; report of money spent, 
1883, 390; improved, 1883, 390. 

Schoolmasters, early, 4. ff. 

Schools, first, 7 ff.; number decreasing, 
Walker’s report, 40; average number 
twenty-five pupils, 41; mumber in 
1840, 55; poor administration criti- 
cized by Gov. Graham, 81; more harm 
than good, 127; number taught in 


trustee University 
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1860, 225; to be free only to poor, 
361. 

Science Hall, 29. 

Science proposed 1854, 218. 

Scientific and Military State School pro- 
posed, 140. 

Scott, Chas. H., at State Educational As- 
sociation 1873, 374. 
Scroggs, A. A., Wilkes 

Bible study, 201. 
Sears, Dr. B., agent Peabody Fund, 362, 
375, 412. 
Separate schools for 


County, favor 


white and_ black, 
289, 291, 293, 312, 313, 315- 

Settle, Thomas, 34, 338. 

Charles B., 
swamps, 104, 105. 

Shepard, Jason G., 200. 

Shepard, William B., 72, 88. 

Shepherd, Henry E., 414. 

Siler, L. F., 236. 

Simmons, Prof. W. G., at State Educa- 
tional Association, 1873, 373. 

Slavery, no agitators on subject wanted 
in state, 110. 


Shaw, engineer to drain 


Slaves, trained in trade, 6; illiterate, 6; 
teaching forbidden by law, 265; re- 
cently emancipated admitted 
285. 

Small, Congressman J. H., 416. 

Smedes, Rev. Aldert, at State Educa- 
tional Association, 1873, 373. 

Smith, Gov. Benjamin, 32. 

Smith, Nathan G., 47. 

Smith, Hildreth H., 333. 

Smith, N. H. D., 374. 

Smith’s Academy, 29. 

Smythe, C. W., author Our Ocon Series 
School 238; report on 
graded schools, 255. 

Social equality, political 
prejudice against, 294; practiced by 
Northern teachers of Negroes, 3053 
teacher whipped for teaching, 306. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, 3 ff., 10. 

Soldiers’ Memorial Society of Boston, aid 
to schools in South, 302. 

South Carolina, cited as model for North 
Carolina, 31, 343; crossing to Southwest, 
153. 


to vote, 


Grammars, 


effect, 289; 
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South misrepresented in Northern text- 
books, 239. 

Southern educational independence urged, 
235. 

Southern textbooks urged, 179. 

Sparseness of population, effect on schools, 
56, 77. 

Spaight, Gov. Richard Dobbs, report on 
assets of Literary Fund, 78. 

Special local tax, for towns, 58, 95, 
365 ff., 400; recommended for term 
longer than four months, 375 ff.; 
mandatory in 1881, 389; urged for 
towns 1883, 3913 voted by Charlotte 
for graded schools 1880, 402. 

Spencer, Cornelia, letter to Raleigh O4- 
server on admission of women to Uni- 
versity, 413. 

Spruill, H. G., on common schools for 
rich and poor, 54; amendments to 
literary fund law, 93. 

Stamps, E. R., at State Educational As- 
sociation, 1873, 374. 

Standard, North Carolina, 171. 

Standards for teachers, 206; 1873, 364. 

Stanly County, 89. 

“State-aid” for schools, roff.; of one 
hundred dollars for district proposed, 
58; for schools in 1844, 107. 

State Bank of North Carolina, stock 
owned by Literary Fund, 48. 

State Board of Education, composition 
1868, 289; 1877, 383; regulation of 
county institutes 1889, 429. 

State Educational Association, 158, 373 ff. 

State superintendent, traveling expenses, 
388; clerk’s salary increased, 394. 
See Superintendent, state. 

Statesville, meeting of Educational Asso- 
ciation at, 172. 

Statesville Graded School Law, 1876-77, 
402. 

Statistics on education, bill to secure, 533 
old reports discovered in 1924, 1243; 
of 1840's inadequate, 125; for schools 
urged, 182, 219; for 1860, 2253 dur- 
ing Civil War, 245; from school com- 
mittees, 1869, 3163; called for by Ash- 
ley, 318; on Negro education, 320; 
in 1874, 367, 369; MclIver’s report, 
433- 


Sterling, Campbell and Albright, pub- 
lishers Southern textbooks, 237, 263. 
Stone, Gov. David, on education, 323 
at meeting of Literary Board on drain- 

age problems, 104. 

Stokes County, 94; Negro schools, 368. 

Stokes, Gov. Montford, no recommend- 
ations on education, 77. 

Subjects of study, of teachers’ schools, 
Walker’s plan, 413 proposed 1838, 56; 
law of 1840, 70; for deaf-mutes, 111. 
See Curriculum. 

Summer Normal School at University, 
1877, 412. 

Sunday School for proposed Normal 
Schools, 160. 

Superintendent, State, need for, 57; 
duties, §7; of public instruction pro- 
vided in Cherry bill, 59; efforts to 
create office unsuccessful 1850-51, 89; 
office created 1852, 107; standards of 
teaching raised, 137; duty to prepare 
digest of school laws, 1453; office 
urged by Gov. Reid, 188; office abol- 
ished by legislature 1866, 279; in 
1868, office held by stranger from 
North, 3113; traveling allowance in- 
creased 1885, 394; guaranteed travel- 
ing expenses and clerk 1881, 389. 

Superintendents, Boards of, duties and 
powers, 70. 

Supervision of schools, first mention, 5; 
attempted 1848, 86; proposed to leg- 
islature many times, 87; delayed in 
North Carolina, 372. 

Supreme Court decisions disastrous to 
schools, 408. 

Suspension of University, February, 1871, 
350. 

Swain, Gov. David L., on education, 
77 f2.; at Newbern meeting, 176; 
speech on best methods of teaching, 
1773; president University, 322; at 
University Board of Trustees meeting, 
3343 driven from office by carpetbag- 
gers, 336. 

Swamp lands, drainage, 50; to be sold 
for school funds, 99; to be drained, 
suggestion of Literary Board and act 
of legislature 1837, 102; report of 
drainage called for, 120; in Wiley’s 
report, 151; waning efforts to drain, 
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248; disposal urged by Wiley, 278; 
source of educational fund 1870, 357. 
Swannsborough, 29. 
Sweat, Negro legislator, against separate 
schools, 312. 


T 


"Tax, to replace school funds, 12; 
local, for support Newbern school, 143 
on spirituous liquors, 15, 18, 46; for 
part payment of schools, 45; election 
won 1839, 68; justice of wealthy edu- 
cating poor, 77; low, in 1835, 78; 
school and county courts, 107; made 
mandatory by legislature in 1852, 108; 
school term, 126; school, in 1860, 
225; local, 250; discretionary with 
county court 1886, 279; after the War, 
279; laid by townships, 1869, 314. ff.; 
increased 1873, 365; 1868-69, 356; 
county capitation, amount 1870, 357; 
on property, amount for schools 1874, 
369; capitation, 1874, 369; law of 
1877, 384; for four months’ school, 
recommended mandatory 1879, 385; 
increase, 1879, 386; liquor dealers 
taken from schools 1879, 386; in- 
crease, 1881, 389 ff.; for four months 
term, mandatory 1885, 393; for spe- 
cial districts, 402; white property for 
white schools, Negro property for Ne- 
gro schools, 1881-83, 406 ff.; recom- 
mendations of McIver, 1892, 437. 

Taxation, hatred of, 43, 68; avoided by 
issuing treasury notes, 443; tax election 
for schools first suggested 1838, 54; 
constitution 1868, 301; opposition to 
321; for schools, 327; in Scarbor- 
ough’s report, 1881, 387. 

Teacher training, plea for, 41; early ne- 
cessity for, 79; Wiley’s report, 110; 
knowledge of subjects only, 158. 

Teachers, ages in Alderman’s report, 4313 
Association, law of 1872, 362; at- 
tendance at institutes compulsory, 429; 
complaint of incompetency, 206; early, 
not North Carolinians, 40; elementary, 
majority women in 80's, 425; em- 
ployed by township school committee, 
1873, 366; examining committee, 85; 
how employed, 1839, 60; Library as- 


sociations, 162 ff.; many districts with- 
out, 56; Institutes, 162; number li- 
censed 1860, 225; loyal to Confeder- 
acy, 179; membership in established 
church required in colony, 13; moral 
qualifications necessary, 152; number 
proposed by Walker, 41; meed for 
qualifying, Wiley, 155; mumber in 
State 1854, 1373; salaries, differences 
between men’s and women’s 1858, 
223 ff. See Salaries. 

Technical education urged by Alexander 
Mclver, 1872, 363. 

Ten-months term advocated 1850 by 
Thomas Wilson, 92; by Camden County 
court, 95; proposal for, 149. 

Term, short in 1840, 126; too short 
1850, 148; length 1858, 222; length 
1860, 227; four months 1869, 3143 
four months term, killed by decision 
Supreme Court, 328; legal term four 
months, 1874, 371; not mandatory 
1877, 384; six months, recommended 
by Alderman, 431. 

Textbooks, adoption of, 134; committee 
report on publishing books in South, 
234; effort to have free, 95; free, 88; 
no uniformity, 324; plans for publish- 
ing in South, 234; provision for during 
Civil War, 233 ff.; uniformity recom- 
mended by Holden, 171; uniformity 
opposed by publishers, 176. 

Tiersch, Moravian minister, 23. 

Tillett, Wilbur F., teacher University 
Normal School, 414. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching, by 
Page, 163. 

Thomas, J. W., 93. 

Thomas, Wm. G., on committee concern- 
ing graded system, 253. 

Thomas, W. H., regulation, sale of 
liquors, 138. 

Tomlinson, Julius L., scholar, organizer 
Wilson Graded Schools, 405; teacher 
University Normal School 1877, 413. 

Tourgée, A. W., separation of races to 
be left to county authorities, 292; 
Amendment, equality of separate 
schools, 295; University trustee, car- 
petbagger, 3345; in favor discontinuing 
University, 336. 
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Townships, one or more primary schools, 
37- 

Township-district plan of school organi- 
zation 1868, 313. 

Trade education, § ff.; taught to deaf, 
Ill. 

Trade to be kept in State, 43. 

State, pay, 
duties in regard to warrants, 119. 

Trinity College, 140, 
self-supporting, 348. 

Trolinger, J., Alamance Teacher’s Insti- 
tute called, 186. 

Trustees of academies proposed by Mur- 
phey, 38. 

Tryon, Governor, 12, 17. 

Tuition, rates to be lowered by public 
funds, 27, 38; high, 40, 413; of poor, 
to be paid by public, 45; according to 
ability to pay, 51. 

Turner, Gov. James, on education, 31. 

Tyrrell County, 93; good 
schools 1870, 323. 


will not 118; 


Treasurer, 


founding, 150; 


report of 


U 


Unpersippinc for teaching posi- 
tions, 184. 

Unification of school system, Wiley’s aim, 
181. 

Uniform administration, brought before 
legislature often, 87. 

University, early support of, 32; prepara- 
tion for, 38; discussed in Murphey re- 
port, 39; training of teachers, 57; 
tuition and room rent free to indigent, 
57; possible place for training teach- 
ers, 79, 108, 140, 189; pleas of Worth 
and Wiley, 281; color line, 288; Ash- 
ley’s report, 317; suspension of, 318; 
faculty members 1868, 322; discontin- 
uance, 1868, 329; politicians in control, 
329-3313 part of public school system, 
330; financial troubles, 330 ff.; cur- 
riculum changed, 1867, 3313; new trus- 
tees 1868 unfriendly, 334; financial his- 
tory, 385; efforts to reopen, 337; plan 
for new liberal institution by carpetbag- 
gers, 337; change of location proposed, 
3383 proposal to make it private institu- 
tion, 338; Negroes not to be admitted, 
338; new faculty chosen, 339; exclu- 
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sively for white race, 341; faculty 1868 
not respected by State, 342; enrollment 
three students March 1869, 342; Ash- 
ley’s plans for, 342; wrath of poli- 
ticians at hostility to their manage- 
ment, 3443 Pool’s first commencement, 
343; Negro University recommended, 
347; report Pool’s second year, 348; 
no longer part of public school system, 
3513 reorganized under Democrats, 
1870-71, 3513 political control abol- 
ished by Democrats 1870, 352; sum- 
mer school, 385; normal department 
urged by Vance, 410; normal depart- 
ment provided by law 1877, 4115 en- 
rollment, normal 1877, 414; effect of 
summer school on other states, 4.17. 

Untaught poor, an undeveloped resource 
according to Murphey, so. 


Vv 


Van Eaton, W. L., discussion of use 
of rod, 177. 

Vance, Gov. Zebulon B., for preservation 
of Literary Fund during War, 2443 
elected governor, 263; letters from 
school men to, 263; personal appeals 
to, 268; visitor to first University 
Normal School, 417; on Negro educa- 
tion, 420; arrangements for Negro 
Normal School at Fayetteville, 422, 
424. 

Vest, J. P., discussion of Pou’s Amend- 
ment to endow University, 347. 

Visiting committee, Forsyth County, 
185 ff. 

Vote, on schools, 1838, 54. 


Ww 


W acnovia, 22. 

Wait, Samuel D., President Wake Forest, 
122 ff. 

Wake County, 34. 

Wake Forest College, proposed teacher 
training institution, 140; loan from 
Literary Fund, 122, 123; debt paid to 
Literary Board, 247; 
348. 

Walker’s report, 1817, 39. 


self-supporting, 
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Wallace, S. D., attendance in Wilming- 
ton by poor only, 251; on committee 
concerning graded system, 253. 

Ward, Wm. R., 200. 

Warrants, duties of governor, comptroller 
and treasurer, 119. 

Warrenton, 29; meeting of Educational 
Association at, 170, 172. 

Warrenton Academy, 29. 

Washington, normal school 
by legislature, 1885, 418. 

Waterways, internal, 43; from Newbern 
to Norfolk, 102. 

Watson, J. Madison, teacher University 
Normal School, 414. 

Webster’s Blue-back Spelling Book, 216, 
324, 433. 

Wells, Rev. Mr., first school book agent, 
171. 

Whitaker, Spier, Attorney-general, 119. 

White laborers recommended to drain 
swamps, pay in land, 105. 

White schools provided for by first school 
law, 59. 

White, Thomas, 198. 

Whitfield, G. W., resolution on need of 
teachers, 173; on _ educational 
mittee, 174. 

Wiley, Calvin H., in legislative fight for 
State Superintendent, 89; provisions 
of bill creating office State Superin- 
tendent, 90; bill defeated, but influ- 
ential, 91; first State Superintendent, 
107, 134; method of appointing school 
committees, 14.6; first report 1854, 14.7, 
150; educational platform, 14.7; con- 
troversy over escheats, 150 ff.; annual 
reports, 155; plan for training teach- 
ers, 156; problem of teacher supply, 
165; at Warrenton meeting, 172; at 
Alamance County Institute, 187; atti- 
tude toward school buildings, 193 ff.; 
addition of geography, grammar and 
State history to curriculum, 202; ex- 
aminations for teachers, 206; letter of 
encouragement from Edenton 1856, 
213; report of 1860, 227 ff.; chairman 
of committee to address people on 
Southern independence, 236; opposed 
use of Literary Fund for War, 243; re- 
port to Gov. Worth, 1865, 249; tenth 
annual report, 260; last report and 


established 


com- 


INDEX 


Suggestions, 276; plan of financing 
schools after War, 278; resolution of 
gratitude by legislature of 1866, 280; 
disfranchised, 298; North Carolina 
Reader, 324; at State Educational As- 
sociation 1873, 374; local taxation, 
399- 

Wilkesboro educational meeting, 201. 

Wilkinson, W. S., at State Educational 
Association, 1873, 373. 

Williams, Governor Benjamin, on edu- 
cation, 30, 32. 

Wills, sources for educational 
period, 202. 

Wilmington, 29, 43 ff. 

Wilmington Journal, story of meeting, 
253. 


ideas of 


Wilmington Library Association, for 
graded schools, 254. 
Wilmington and Manchester Railroad 


affairs investigated, 318. 

Wilmington meeting of Educational As- 
sociation, 1860, 178. 

Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad Com- 
pany, 50; dividends for Literary Fund, 
69, 1135 bonds owned by State, 115. 

Wilmington and Roanoke Railroad, high 
cost of slave labor, 105. 

Wilmington and Weldon Railroad stock 
profitable, Ashley’s report, 318. 

Wilson Advance, newspaper favorable to 
schools, 406. 

Wilson and Goldsboro 
ential, 405. 

Wilson Normal School, Graham’s cam- 
paign, 403 ff.; established by legisla- 
ture 1881, 418. 

Wilson Graded Schools, first in 
4.04. 

Wilson, Rev. A., committee on Southern 
independence, 236. 

Wilson, Louis D., tabled bill, Governor 
to refund per diem, 122. 

Wilson, Nathaniel, proposal for school 
supervision rejected, 1844, 87. 

Wilson, Thomas, bill to provide school 
superintendents in congressional dis- 
tricts defeated 1850, 91. 

Wilson, Zacheus, 26. 

Wingate, W. M., committee on South- 
ern independence, 236; at State Edu- 
cational Association, 1873, 373. 


systems influ- 


1881, 
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Winston, Francis D., valedictorian Uni- 
versity Normal School 1877, 417. 

Winston, George T., quoted on Negro 
school taught by white woman, 304; 
teacher, first University Normal School, 
1877, 4145 future president University, 
4.14. 

Winston, mecting of Forsyth County 
Educational Association, 183. 

Winston Normal School established by 
legislature 1885, 418. 

Wisconsin, teachers’ salaries 1858, 223. 

Women, admitted to summer normal 
school at University 1877, 412; better 
teachers for small children, 166; 
equal of men teachers, Wiley’s belief, 
166; to be teachers of future public 
schools, 242; after-War necessity as 
teachers, 179. 

Women teachers, few in 1846, 129; in 
private schools only before 1850, 166; 
few in 1856, 175; great increase 
1859-63, 2453; increased number, 1874, 


370; objections to, 166; great need 
for, McIver’s opinion; ratio to men, 
in 1859, 224. 

Worth, J. M., bill encouraging counties 
to vote for schools, 93 ff. 

Worth, Jonathan, report on Literary 
Fund, 68 ff.; on distribution Literary 
Fund dividends, 71; Wiley’s 1865 re- 
port to, 249; elected governor, 275; 
first message, 276; removed from of- 
fice by Congressional reconstruction, 
281; property Literary Board to Gov. 
Holden, 333. 

Worth, Major W. S., proclamation to 
Alamance County protecting Negroes, 
306. 


Writing, in carly education, 5 ff. 


Y 


Y ancey, Bartlett, at first meeting 
Directors Literary Fund, 98. 
Yancey County, 94. 
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